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PREFACE. 



The following Exercises are intended to render a pnpil 
familiar with the various uses of the Subjunctive Mood, 
after he has acquired a competent knowledge of the more 
elementary syntax. They consist, as in Part I., of short 
sentences translated principally from Cicero, Livy, and 
Caesar, the most of them being from the first of these 
authors, and they have been selected in such a manner as 
to embrace as great a variety as possible of miscellaneous 
idioms. To impress the constructions more firmly on the 
mind of the pupil, numerous imitative exercises have been 
interspersed, which it is hoped will serve the purpose of 
rcvisal without incurring the charge of nauseous repetition. 
Copious lists of phrases have been introduced into the 
vocabularies, so as not to render the task of preparation 
unnecessarily severe. 

In books of this kind either a good deal must be left 
to be done by the teacher himself, or the work must be 
encumbered with notes and appendixes to such a degree as 
rather to impede than assist the efforts of a pupil. The 
compiler has accordingly kept the notes and vocabularies 
within useful limits, and where more information may be 
desirable — as, for instance, in enumerating all the construe- 
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tions which many verbs and adjectives admit of — the 
teacher cannot do better than consult the Latin grammars 
of Zumpt and Madvig. From the translations of the former 
by Dr. Schmitz, and the latter by the Eev. G. Woods, the 
compiler has made frequent quotations ; and he has de- 
rived great assistance from the valuable little treatise on 
the construction of the relative with the subjunctive, by 
the late Dr. Carson of the High School of Edinburgh. 

As some prejudices exist among those interested in 
education as to the utility of the practice of writing Latin, 
it may be suggested that the really useful result derived 
from it is, that the pupil is brought much sooner to one 
great end of his labour — the ability to translate from Latin 
into English at sight with ease and correctness. At the 
same time he gains another important benefit by the prac- 
tice, since he becomes more familiar with the idioms of his 
own language by bringing it frequently into so close con- 
trast with one of a quite different character, that he is com- 
pelled to pay strict attention to the peculiarities of each. 
To the pupU himseK it ought to be no small stimulus to 
reflect that in all the examinations to which he may be 
subjected from the time of his leaving school to that of his 
being admitted into a profession, translation into Latin is 
justly accepted as one of the surest tests of a sufficient 
acquaintance with that language. 



Thb Aoadeht, Greenock, 
October 1861. 
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EXEECISES IN LATIN SYNTAX. 



PAET 11. 



THE SUBJTJNCTIYE MOOD. 



The Moods of the English and Latin Verbs. 

§ 1. In Latin, the Indicative mood is used to give direct infor- 
mation, to afi&rm, or to deny that a thing is, has been, or will 
be : the Subjunctive is used in alluding to any condition of 
things, or to the performance of any action, without necessarily 
affirming or denying the existence of the condition or action. 
As the indicative mood is used in English for both of these 
purposes, we must learn to distinguish in the English verb be- 
tween the true and the apparent indicative, the former being 
equivalent to the indicative, the latter to the subjunctive, of 
the Latin verb. Take, as an example, the sentence, " You do 
not know how highly I esteem you." This sentence has a 
leading and a subordinate clause, each with its verb nominally 
in the indicative mood ; but it can be easily shewn that only 
one of these verbs makes a direct statement. For the very 
same sense can be expressed in this manner, " You do not 
know my high esteem for you ;" and in this new sentence, " my 
high esteem for you" is exactly equivalent to " how highly I 
esteem you." But " my high esteem for you" makes no affirma- 
tion, because there can be no affirmation without a verb, and 
therefore, "how highly I esteem you" makes no affirmation. 
Therefore, " I esteem" can not be regarded as indicative in the 
same sense as "you do not know" is indicative, and in the 

B 
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mare accurate syntax of the Latin language, it becomes the sab- 
junctive mood, the sentence being expressed in Latin thus — 
Nescis quanti tefaciam. 

§ 2. The Infinitive mood of the Latin verb may be divided 
into two moods as distinct from each other as those represented 
by the indicative of the English. In the sentence *' mentiri est 
turpe," mentiri is a substantive, and may be translated by one ; 
as "Lying is base." But in the sentence Servus negat se 
mentirij the same word makes an assertion, or, more properly, 
informs us that an assertion is made, and in such a construction 
the Latin infinitive corresponds to the English indicative, '* The 
slave says (that) he does not lie.*' 

Let the pupil then remember that the Indicative mood of 
the English verb is equivalent sometimes to the Indicative, 
sometimes to the Subjunctive, and sometimes to the Infinitive 
of the Latin verb. 

§ 3. A true and an apparent Potential in the English verb 
are even more easily distinguished than a true and an apparent 
indicativa By trying to express the same sense in (Cerent 
words, it can be seen whether "may," "might," etc., the signs of 
the potential mood, require a separate verb to bring out their 
proper signification, in which case they are not auxiliaries but 
leading verbs, and the expression in question is not really the 
potential mood. On examioing the sentences — "He may be 
wise," and " He reads that he may be wise," we find that the 
sense of the first may be expressed thus — " He has it in his 
power to be wise," " Opportunity is given him to be wise," etc., 
or with a difl'erent sense, " It is possible that he is wisa" How- 
ever it may be varied, the sense of " may" will not be distinctly 
brought out without usiog a separate verb. May is therefore 
not an auxiliary, and must be translated by a separate verb in 
Latin — Potest esse sapiens^ Ei licet esse sapienti; or, with the 
second signification. Fieri potest ut sit sapiens. On the other 
hand, the second sentence, " He reads that he may be wise," 
can be turned into " He reads in order to be wise," or simply, 
" He reads to be wise," shewing that " may" has a different 
sense in tins sentence from what it had in the first, and that 
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" may te" is really a mood of the verb " to be." This mood 
is equivalent to the Latin subjunctive ; the sentence is in Latin, 
Legit ut sit sapiens, 

§ 4. The pupil must pay very great attention to the double 
function which the English Infinitive mood performs. Li the 
first place, it simply names the condition or action indicated by 
the verb, and is in reality a substantive. Thus in the sentence 
" To die for one*s country is glorious," " To die" is a substan- 
tive forming the subject of the sentence, and its place might be 
supplied by another word which is never anything but a sub- 
stantive, as the same sense might be expressed thus — *' A death 
for one's country is glorious." The infinitive in Latin is used, 
as we have seen, in the same way, and we might translate the 
sentence, Mori pro patrid prceclarwh est, or Mors pro patria 
prcBclara est. Li the second place, the English infinitive is 
often employed to express the purpose for which an action is 
performed, as " Curtius has come to die for his country." The 
same sense cannot be conveyed by putting a substantive in 
place of "to die.'' Now, in Latin prose, purpose is expressed 
not by the infinitive but by the subjunctive mood usually 
introduced by the conjunction ut. It would be bad Latin 
therefore to say Curtius verdt mori ; we must say, Curtius venit 
ut pro patria moriatur. The Supine and the Grerund or Gerun- 
dive participle are also used in Latin to denote purpose. (Vid. 
Part L, Ex. 35 and 36.) Thus the English Infinitive is equiva- 
lent sometimes to the Infinitive, sometimes to the Subjunctive, 
the Supine, or the Gerundive of the Latin verb. 



The Subjunctive Clause with ur, denoting Purpose. 

§ 5. From the previous remarks, we see that a purpose 
is expressed in English by the infinitive, or the potential 
mood, or by such phrases as "with the intention, view, pur- 
pose, etc. ofi" and that there are several ways of translating these 
into Latin. Leaving the other methods out of consideration 
at present^ we may confine ourselves to one. The clause 
expressing purpose, if an affirmative one, is to be translated 
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by a clause introduced "by ut, and having its verb in the 
subjunctive. 

What tense the Latin verb should be in, depends upon the 
verb in the leading clause of the sentence. The following rule 
applies to all subordinate clauses having their verb in the sub- 
junctive. If the leading clause has its verb in the present tense, 
the future or the perfect with "have," then the verb of the 
subordinate clause, if it refers to the present time, will be in 
the present tense ; if it refers to past time, it will be in the 
perfect tense. But if the leading clause has its verb in the 
imperfect, the perfect without " have " (the past of the English 
verb), or the pluperfect, then the verb of the subordinate clause, 
if it refers to the same time as the leading verb, will be in the 
imperfect, if to an earlier time, in the pluperfect tense. He 
goes, will go, or has gone, to conquer the Gauls, It, iit, ibtt^ 
ut Gallos vincat He was going, went, or had gone, to conquer 
the Gauls, Ibatj iit or ierat ut Gallos vinceret 



1. Sestius immediately set out for Massilia, that he might 
be able to see and console his father-in-law. 2. I will en- 
deavour to overtake you immediately. 3. Regulus emancipated 
his son that he might be heir to his mother. 4. I set out on 
the tenth of May with the intention of staying that day with 
Pontius at his estate near Trebula. 5. I sent a letter to you 
daily, that though at a distance, I might converse with you. 
6. The cavalry skilfully divide themselves into two portions, 
some to form a guard for the booty, others to resist the enemy 
approaching. 7. Those who injure some, in order to be 
liberal to others, are guilty of the same injustice, as if they 
turned other people's property to their own use. 8. Afranius 
betook himself to the camp, prepared to meet with quiet and 
unruffled temper whatever fortune should happen. 9. Wars 
must be undertaken for this reason, that men may live in peace 
without suiBfering wrong. 10. Scipio returned to the camp to 
give the soldiers some explanation of his design. 11. I ordered 
L. Catiline to leave the city that we might be protected by the 
walls from him, from whom we could not be protected by the 
laws. 12. I used my exertions that my conquered fellow- 
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citizens miglit be spared, as much as for my own safety. 13. I 
hastened into Cilicia with this purpose^ that the Parthians should 
think themselves shut out from Cappadocia. 14. Dictatorships 
and consulships must be utterly abolished, , that the Eoman 
plebs may be able to raise its head. 15. To say nothing of 
Greece, which always wished to be foremost in eloquence, or of 
Athens, the great inventress of all branches of learning, assuredly 
in this state itseK no studies have ever flourished more vigour- 
ously than those of eloquence. 

g 6. Notes (the numbers refer to the sentences in the exercise). 3. "To 
his mother " is the genitive case. 4. For the Eoman method of naming the 
days of the month, see the Boman Antiquities of Bamsay, or Adam. 
5. " Though at a distance," ahsena. 7. Make *' turned " present subjunctive. 
8. As the object of " to meet/' insert the proper case of hie which forms 
the antecedent to •* whatever fortune." 9. " Men may live," — Intransitive 
verbs are often used impersonally in the passive voice to denote that the 
condition indicated by the verb exists, without attributing it to any parti- 
cular subject, e, g.^ men (t. e., any or all men) live, vivitur, 11. The 
relative clause in Latin is often placed before the clause containing the 
antecedent, e. g.j Quas mihi signa rrUnsH, ea nondvm vidi ; aud generally, 
as in this example, the antecedent {signa) is transferred from its own to the 
relative clause. Adopt a similar arrangement in the exercise. 12. ** Might 
be spared," — Remember that verbs which do not govern the accusative 
in the active voice can only be used impersonally in the passive. See 
Part I., Ex. 18. 15. " To say nothing," i. c, " That I should say nothing." 
" In eloquence " is the genitive case. 

The Subjunctive Clause with ne, expressing Negative 

Purpose. 

§ 7. If the purpose to he expressed is a negative one, as in 
the sentence, " The soldier fled that he might not he taken 
prisoner," the pupil must guard against translating the English 
" not " by the Latin non, Ne is the proper word to he used, 
and it must be observed that ne combines the signification of the 
two English words " that, not," so that the Latin conjunction 
ut may be omitted. ^* Ut ne ia a pleonasm, not differing per- 
ceptibly from ne, except that it chiefly occurs in solemn dis- 
course, and hence especially in laws. It must, however, be 
observed that ut mis very frequently used by Cicero, but rarely 
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by other and later "writers." — Zumpt Further, as ne combines 
the force of " that " with a negative, we must remember to trans- 
late such negative adjectives or adverbs as may accompany the 
conjunction " that " by affirmative words in Latin, otherwise the 
Latin sentence would contain a double negative. Thus, " they 
fled that no one might take them," must not be rendered 
Ftigerunt ne nemo, but fugerunt ne quis caperet. 

IL 

1. Wealthy states were in the habit of giving large sums 
of money in order not to receive Eoman soldiers into winter 
quarters. 2. Come, then, I pray you, that the seeds of refine- 
ment may not perish along with the republic. 3. Let the con- 
suls take care that the state suffer no injury. 4. The tribunes 
of the soldiers and the prefects of the allies were ordered to 
watch the gates, that no one should leave the city by night. 
5. Or ought I not to have complained of the fall of the repub- 
lic, that I might not seem ungrateful to you ? 6. Hannibal, 
supposing the enemy to be struck with great terror by the death 
of one consul, and the wound of the other, not to lose any op- 
portunity, immediately moved his camp to the hillock on which 
the engagement had taken place; there he found the body of 
MarceUus and buried it. 7. "Not to lose any opportunity of 
accomplishing his purpose, CsBsar orders the ladders to be got 
ready and the soldiers to be armed. 8. "Not to mention other 
peoples, Carthage is free in the enjoyment of its own laws. 
9. It is provided that they shall not be injured, and that no 
one shall be compelled by Csasar to take the military oath against 
his will 10. What excuse, that is honourable to speak of, is 
brought forward to cover this female sedition 1 That we may 
shine in gold and purple, say they, and that no bound may be 
set to our expenses or our luxury. 11. When this news ar- 
rived at Home, many men set out from Italy to Cn. Pompey ; 
some that they might seem to have been the first to carry such 
intelligence, others that they might not seem to have waited 
for the issue of the war, or to have been the very last to arrive. 
1 2. Could I have made sure that Thracian robbers should no- 
where lurk in hiding places known to themselves? 13. At 
both periods I conducted myself in such a way that I should 
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not be a disgrace to you, to your kingdom, or to the nation of 
the Macedonians. 14. I will take care of this also, that Cra- 
tippus be along with your son, that you may not thiuk that he 
will ei^joy holidays in Asia from those studies to which he is 
urged by your exhortation. 15. To say no more, I love Pom- 
ponius Atticus like a brother. 1 6. We did not establish our- 
selves on the Ehine to protect Italy, but to prevent another 
Ariovistus from obtaining the sovereign power over GauL 

§ 8. Notes. 1. The imperfect is used to denote what was customary or 
habitual in past time, e. ^., Socrates dicebcstf Socrates was. in the habit of 
saying, or used to say. 2. "Seeds" may be rendered by the singular. 
3. " No injary '* is, in Latin, " nothing of injury." 6. ** Ought to have com- 
plained," for the tenses to be used, see Part I., Ex. 20 — so " could have made 
sure," in sent. 12. 6. *' Supposing" — ^the " supposing " was previous to the 
moving of the camp ; in such a construction the English present participle 
must be translated either by the perfect participle of a deponent verb, as in 
this sentence, or by quum and the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. 
"Found . . and buried:" when two verbs connected by "and,** as in this 
instance, have the same object, the best way to translate them is to turn the 
first into the perfect participle passive agreeing with the object, and omit the 
conjunction, e.g.y Urhem captcan ineenderuntj is equivalent to the English, 
" They took the city and burned it.*' In the original of this sentence the verbs 
" moved "jmd "buried** are in the present tense, which is used in all languages, 
and very frequently in Latin, to bring a past event more vividly before the mind 
of the reader. As the present is then used instead of the past, the subordi- 
nate clauses often regulate their tenses, just as if the leading verb were 
really in the past tense. 8. " Not to mention," i.e., that I may not mention. 
9. " Shall be injured,** etc., is present tense. 10. Omit " that is." 11." When 
. . . arrived ** is ablative absolute. " I am the first to do,** or " the first who 
do," j>rimu«, or princ^ fado. " I am the last to come,*' novianmus venio, 
15. " To say no more," t. c, " That I may not say more," but " say ** may be 
omitted. 16. Say " that no other Ariovistus should obtain," omitting " pre- 
vent.** " Over Gaul " is the genitive. Make " Gaul " pluraL 

III 

1. Sestius endeavoured to see and console his father-in-law. 
2. CaBsar spared his fellow-citizens that he might not seem to 
resemble Sulla. 3. You were the first to carry this news to 
Pompey. 4. Caius and you immediately set out for Dyrr- 
hachium to be the first to carry such intelligence to Pompey. 
5. Scipio gives the soldiers some explanation of his plan, that 
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none of them may fight unwillingly. 6. Caesar ordered the 
cavalry to divide themselves into two bodies, that some might 
guard the booty, others resist the enemy approaching. 7. Han- 
nibal sought for the consul's body with the purpose of burying 
it. 8. Q. Axius the senator and I set out for Home on the 3d 
of June to give our votes. 9. The wealthy states did what 
they could not to receive soldiers into winter quarters. 10. 
The enemy took the city and burned it. 11. The Persians set 
the city on fire and abandoned it, that it might not fall a prey 
to the enemy. 12. Do what you can to bear all misfortunes 
with an imrufiEled temper. 13. Marcus set out for Asia, in 
order to enjoy holidays from his studiea H. To lose no oppor- 
tunity of striking terror into the enemy, Hannibal moved his 
camp to a rising ground. 15. He does not complain of the fall 
of ttie republic that he may never appear ungrateful toward 
CsBsar. 1 6. Kot to mention other commanders, Afimnius bore 
his misfortunes with an unruf&ed temper. 1 7. I will take care 
that Marcus and you enjoy holidays in Asia. 18. Caius and I 
will conduct ourselves in such a manner that we shall not bring 
disgrace upon our Mends. 19. Pontius came to Formiee to see 
the statues which you sent ma 20. Julius was in the habit of 
hurting some men that he might be liberal to others. 

Thb Subjunctive Clause with ut, or ne, as the object op 

VERBS OF ASEINa. 

§ 9. The clause denoting purpose is often so closely con- 
nected with a leading verb, that it may be regarded as a com- 
pound substantive forming the object of the verb. In the sen- 
tence " he requests me to come to Eome," the verb " requests " 
has two objects, " me" the person asked, and " to come to Eome" 
the thing asked. "Now when the thing asked is expressed as 
here by a subordinate clause, that clause must be translated into 
Latin by the subjunctive mood with ut or ne. Rogat {me) ut 
Romam veniam. Of verbs which have their object expressed by 
the subjunctive clause, we may consider first : — 

The following verbs signifying to ask, request, or entreat, 
rogoy peto, postulo^ flagito, oro, precor^ dejprecor, obeeerOj oh- 
testor. 
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IV. 



1. I beg yon to forgive me. 2. Marcellus claimed to be 
allowed to enter the city in triumph. 3. Many people had come 
to the Alban Mount to beg and beseech Pompey not to desert 
my fortunes, united as they were with the welfare of the state, 
4. I request you again and again to accomplish that as soon as 
possible. 5. The Campanians begged to be allowed to marry 
Eoman ladies. 6. Gro with me, Quirites, all of you to whom it 
is convenient, and pray to the gods that you may have leaders 
like me. 7. Lepidus sent me a letter yesterday evening from 
Antium ; he requests me earnestly to be in the senate on the 
first day of the month, and tells me that I will do a very great 
favour both to Caesar and him. 8. We implore the senate 
and you to consult the interests of the unhappy citizens, and to 
restore the protection of the law, which the injustice of the 
praetor has taken from them. 9. I will ask you this first, to 
do nothing against your will on my account. 10. Metellus 
sends ambassadors to Bocchus to demand that he should not 
turn an enemy to the Eoman people without causa 11. I beg 
you as a special favour, to gratify him with regard to a place of 
abode, as far as it can be done without inconvenience to your- 
self 12. I request of you, then, that after reading this letter, 
you will receive him under your protection, and promise to do 
everything for my sake. 13. They demand that all should take 
an oath not to desert the army and their leaders. 14. Where- 
fore, I beg you more especially to look upon the business of C. 
Curtius as mina 15. I beg you to come to me immediately at 
Vibo, whither for many reasons I have altered my route. 16. 
They were importuned daily, both with complaints on the part of 
all good men, and even with entreaties on the part of the senate, 
to undertake my cause. 17. All the Arvemi, in the greatest 
alarm, surround Vercingetorix, and conjure hiTn to look to their 
interests, and not suffer their country to be ravaged by the enemy. 

§ 10. KoTBB. 2. A substantive governed by a preposition, and describing 
the condition of, or any circamstahce connected with a person or thing, may 
often be translated by a participle agreeing with the person or thing. " In 
triamph,*' is *' triumphing." So in sent. 17, *' in the greatest afarm,** is 
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** greatly alarmed." 3. Make " beg and beseech," the sapine, not to have 
too many clauses with ut. Omit " as they were." 6. Omit ** all.** 7. Omit 
*' and tells me." The construction of the Latin claase following shews that 
such a verb as " tell " or *' say " is nnderstood, and in such a case it is often 
left oat. 12. " After reading ** is ablative absolute. Bemember that after the 
verbs " to promise," *' swear," etc., the future infmitive is used in lAtin, with 
its subject expressed. 14. For " to look upon,'* etc., say, " to think that the 
business of 0. is mine.** 15. Bemember that " to come to a person at a 
place,*' is in Latin, ** to come to a place to {ad) a person.** 16. " On the p«rt 
of** is the sign of the genitive. 

V. 

1. Your brother requests you to endeavour to overtake him 
immediately. 2. The soldiers begged Scipio, on his return to 
the camp, to give them some explanation of his design. Caius 
and I entreat you to bear this misfortune calmly. 4. The 
tribune of the plebs demanded that dictatorships and consulships 
should be utterly abolished. 5. The townspeople entreated the 
centurion not to leave the town by night 6. I entreat you 
again and again not to be ungratefiil to Cratippu& 7. I b^ 
you as a special favour to spare women and children. 8. Q. 
Axius and you were the first to give your votes. 9. He 
earnestly requested us not to be the last to set out for Eome. 
10. Lepidus requested me yesterday evening to convey this 
intelligence to Antony. 11. The matrons besought the gods 
that the state might suffer no injury. 12. Pompey requests you 
to go to him at Dyrrhachium, and says that you will do him a 
great favour. 13. They begged the troops to return to the town 
to protect the women and children. 14. Tulha and I entreat 
you not to bring disgrace upon your parent& 15. They besought 
the senate to consult the interests of the unhappy citizena 16. 
He begged to be allowed to come to Caesar at Alexandria 1 7. 
The Numidian begs as a special fiEivour to be allowed to marry 
a Boman lady. 18. He requests me again and again to lose 
no opportunity of sending him a letter. 19. The consul was 
asked to make sure that robbers should not be lurking anywhere. 
20. Let us entreat Marcus not to hurt one of his sons in order 
to be liberal to the other. 
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The Subjunotiye Clause as the objects of Verbs of 

Advising. 

§ 11. The Subjunctive clause introduced "by ut or ne also 
stands in the relation of object to verbs signifying "to advise," 
" persuade," " warn," " exhort," " induce," etc., in particular, 
suadeo, persttadeo, moneOf admoneo, prcemoneo, horfor, adhortor, 
cohortor, addicco, compello — e.g., You advise me to write history, 
8uade8, ut historiam scribam. Attains persuaded some of the 
Andrians to remain, Attalus guihusdam Andriorum ut rrume- 
rent persuasit 

VI. 

1. I persuaded the father to pay the son's debts. 2. But 
my Poetus, joking apart, I advise you what I think belongs to 
a happy life, that you should live with good and pleasant men, 
and men who love you. 3. My eightieth year reminds me to 
collect my baggage before I depart from life. 4. I hear that 
there is neither any gold nor silver in Britain ; if that is the 
case, I advise you to take some war-chariot, and hasten back to 
us as soon as possible. 5. M. Calidius moved that Pompey 
should set out for his province& 6. He advised the Aetolians 
to remain steadily and faithfully in friendship with the Eoman 
peopla 7. Juventius urged Lepidus very warmly not to join 
Antony, who had been pronounced an enemy. 8. At day- 
break on the next day, MarceUus led out his troops for action ; 
and Hannibal did not decline the contest, having exhorted his 
soldiers at considerable length to remember Thrasimene and 
Cannae, and crush the bold spirit of the enemy. 9. Metellus, 
as if in a Mendly way, advised Marius not to enter upon so 
perverse a course, nor to entertain a soul above his fortune. 
10. I cannot be induced to think that you have been gained 
over with money. 11. Caesar could not be compelled by any 
fear to divorce the daughter of Cinna. 12. I do not advise, 
Quirites, that you should wish your fellow-citizens to act 
wrongly rather than rightly ; but that you should not ruin good 
men by pardoning bad ones. 13. The l!Tervii had persuaded 
their neighbours to try the same fortune of war. 14. Pompey 
days that he is well assured that the soldiers are ill-disposed toward 
CsBsar, and that they cannot be persuaded to defend or follow 
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him. 15. The soothsayers had warned Csesar to beware of the 
Ides of March, and his wife Calpumia, frightened hy a noctur- 
nal vision, begged him to stay at home on that day. 16. Neither 
could he be induced to leave me, nor I to dismiss him. 17. 
Labienus swore not to return to the camp, unless victorious, 
and exhorted the rest to do the same. 

§ 1 2. Notes. 2. " What " =« " that which." The relative pronoun often 
has for its antecedent a whole clause, or a fact or circumstance alluded to in 
a clause of the sentence ; the relative is then neuter singular, and the place 
of its antecedent is often taken hj id^ in apposition to the clause really con- 
stituting the antecedent. " Men " need not of course he repeated in Latin. 
•* Who love " is an adjective. 3. Make " depart " suhjunctive. 4. For 
"neither any gold nor silver,** say "nothing neither of gold nor silver." 
The conjunction ut may he omitted in this sentence, as it often is in familiar 
expressions. 6. *' In friendship with'* is " in the friendship of.** 7. " Who had 
heen pronounced.*' A relative and verh may often be translated by a parti- 
ciple alone. 8. For " to remember . . and crush," say " that mindful . . 
they should crush.** 11. " Not . . by any " = " by no.** 15. For " the Ides 
of March,** say " the day of the Ides of March.** 17. See g 10. 12. 

The Subjunotivb Clause as the object of Verbs op 

Commanding. 

§ 13. The third class of verbs, having for their object a 
Subjunctive clause introduced by ut oi ne, are those denoting 
"to command," as impero, mando, prcBcipio, edico, denuncio, 
decemo, statuo. But juheo and veto are construed with the ac- 
cusative and infinitive clause as their object, and not with the 
subjunctive. 

StatuOy constituOy decemo^ and other verbs are often followed 
by the infinitive when there is no change of subject, i. e., when 
the thing determined or decreed is to be done by the person de- 
termining or decreeing, e.g.y Caesar resolved to remain, Ccesar 
manere statuit ; but if there is a change of subject the subjunc- 
tive clause must be employed : Caesar resolved that Labienus 
should remain, CcBsar statuit ut LaUenua maneret. 

VII. 

1. You commanded the physician whom you had taken out 
with you to open the man's veins. 2. Caesar had particularly 
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charged Trebonius by letter not to allow the town to be taken 
by storm. 3. I instructed the man that I sent to yon, to 
watch for a fit time to deliver the letter to you. 4. The two 
consuls suddenly issue a proclamation that the senators should 
resume their usual dress. 5. CsBsar commanded the lieutenants, 
to whose command he had intrusted the legions, to get as many 
ships as possible built during the winter. 6. The Lacedsemo- 
nians were commanded to demolish their walls. 7. He directed 
that no one should be spared. 8. Cappadocia with Paphlago- 
nia fell to the lot of Eumenes. He was instructed to defend 
that region as far as Trapezus, and to wage war with Arbates. 
9. Thither had come five envoys, with two tribunes of the 
plebs, to order Fabius, in the words of the senate, not to cross 
the Ciminian Forest Eejoicing that they had come too late to 
be able to check the war, they returned to Rome with news of 
the victory. 10. The senate decrees that the consuls shall 
levy troops, that Antonius shall pursue Catiline with an army, 
and that Cicero shall protect the city. 11. When then we are 
told to govern ourselves, what we are told is this, that reason 
should restrain thoughtlessness. 12. Fostumius, with regard to 
whom the senate decreed that he should immediately go to 
Sicily and succeed Furfanus, refuses to go without Cato. 13. 
It is resolved that after the pro-consulship of M. Brutus, Crete 
shall not be a province. 14. Behold, the consul, praetor, and 
tribune of the plebs, publish for you new proclamations of an 
unheard of kind, that the accused person shall not be present, 
that he shall not be summoned, that he shall not be sought for, 
that no one shall be allowed to make mention at all of jurors or 
trials. 15. The territory which they had had before the war, 
was restored to the Phocaeans, and they were permitted to 
enjoy their ancient laws. 16. When these matters were con- 
cluded, Cassar determined that umpires should be appointed. 
17. On the next day, he directed Hephaestion to order all the 
prisoners to be brought into the palace. 18. Caesar orders the 
Pirustae to give hostages, and bids them be brought to him 
against a certain day. 

§ 14. Notes. 1. ** The physician.*' The English definite article, when 
qoalifying the antecedent to a relative, is just so emphatic, that it may be 
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translated by the Latin m, ea, id. So in sent. 3, " the man " may be trans- 
lated by is alone. 3. "Time to deliver," let tempu$ govern "letter," and 
•* letter " be qualified by the gerundive participle of " deliver,** See Part I., 
Ex. 36. 6. " As many as possible." Quam placed before a superlative, 
expresses the utmost degree possible of the quality denoted by the adjective. 
As high as possible, qtuim aUissimvSf some part of jpo88um is understood, 
and often expressed in such phrases. 8. "With *' is merely the sign of the 
ablative when it refers to the instrument with which, or the manner in 
which a thing is done, provided the noun denoting manner (except modus, 
raUOf moSt and such words) is accompanied by an adjective. But when 
"with" refers to an accompanying circumstance, or to a noun of manner 
without an adjective {modvs, etc., excepted), it must be translated by cum, 
9. "To order," see g 10. 3. 10. "Shall;" it would not be correst to say 
that "shall" does not here indicate futurity. Zumpt says, " Ut requires 
the subjunctive only when it expresses a relation to a future time conceived 
by the mind, and a purpose or a result which is yet to come." This futurity 
then is expressed by the present and imperfect of the subjanctive, and 
" shall '* does not require the tense specially called a future in the grammars. 
11. For "what we are told is this," say, "this is told." 12. Nego, in the 
sense of " refuse," follows the construction of "promise," " swear," "hope," 
etc.. See g 10. 12. 13. "The pro-consulship of Brutus." A common 
instance of apposition. 14. ** For you." " The dative of personal pronouns 
is very often used, where it is superfluous as far as the meaning is concerned, 
but it always conveys the expression of a lively feeling, and is therefore 
termed daUvuB ethieua"^-Zumpt, 16. " When," etc., is ablative absolute. 

VIII. 

1. Antony has been persuaded to forgive his son, and pay 
his debts. 2. Ccesar ordered his lieutenants to lose no oppor- 
tunity of sending despatches. 3. The soldiers beg to be allowed 
to bury the . centurion's body. 4. Quintus, who was the first 
man to inform us of Caesar's death, exhorted us to join Brutus 
as soon as possible. 5. Cicero advises Catiline to leave Eome« 
6. Manius, who had arrived last, moved that no man should be 
allowed to divorce his wife. 7. I advised my brother to do 
nothing against his will on your account. 8. Fabius exhorted 
the ambassadors to return to Home with news of his victory. 

9. Did you warn the physician not to open the man's veins I 

10. The senate decrees, that envoys shall be sent to Fabius to 
warn him not to cross the Ciminian Forest. 1 1. It was resolved 
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that the Campanians should be pennitted to marry Roman 
ladies. 12. The consuls promised to levy troops as soon as 
possible. 13. No one can persuade Csesar to remain at home. 
14. The allies cannot be compelled to build ships. 15. We 
heard that Caesar could not be induced to spare his fellow- 
citizens when conquered. 16. The senators refused to return 
to their usual dress. 17. To say no more, I advise you to con- 
sult your own interests and those of the stata 18. Scipio 
directed the soldiers to get ready as many ladders as possible. 
19. TuUia commanded her son not to return home unless 
victorious. 20. The consuls issued a proclamation that all the 
allies should leave the city at daybreak. 



The Subjunotivb Clause with ut or ne, as the object op 

VERBS OF Wishing and Fearing. 

§ 15. Verbs denoting "to wish," have for their object an 
infinitive clause, of which the subject may be omitted if it is 
the same as that of the governing verb, though even in that case 
it is often expressed. If the governed infinitive is a verb which 
takes the same case after it as before it (es^, fieri, vocari, etc.), 
then if the subject of the infinitive is omitted, the predicative 
word following agrees with the nominative of the governing 
verb. " I wish to be a judge," Volo esse judex. On the other 
hand, if the subject is expressed, the predicative word agrees 
with it, Volo me esse Judicem, 

But opto and volo, instead of the infinitive clause, may take 
a subjunctive clause to express their object The following is 
Zumpt's doctrine, — " volo ut is more rare, but is used to express a 
strong emphasis. Nolo ut does not occur. McUle is used by 
Cicero ad Att, VIII. 9, in both constructions. Cicero uses 
qptare ut exclusively ; but in other good authors the infinitive 
is found frequently." But see § 17. 2. 

§ 16. Verbs denoting "to fear," have a subjunctive clause 
as their object, but whenever the corresponding EngHsh clause 
is affirmative, the Latin clause is negative, and when the 'Rugli^b 
clause is negative, the Latin is affirmative. This arises from the 
verbs metuo, timeoj vereor, etc., being regarded as expressing 
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wish or intention as well as fear. The event which you fear 
}cill happen, is an event which you wish 7iot to happen ; and 
while the English language has adopted the affiimative, the Latin 
has adopted* the negative way of expressing it. Hence the 
apparent anomaly, that after a verb of fearing " that " is to be 
translated by ne, and " that not " by " ut" With such verbs 
ut ne is never used instead of ne, but ne non is often used in- 
stead of ut The English future indicative after "fear" is 
equivalent to the Latin present subjunctive, e. g., I am afraid 
that he will come, Vereor ne veniai. I am afraid that he will 
not come, Vereor nt veniat, or Vereor ne non veniat, 

IX. 

1. I did not wish CsBsar to be angry with me. 2. I would 
like that you would retire either to Athens or to any quiet 
state. 3. Agamemnon nowhere wishes to have ten men like 
Ajax, but to have ten like l^estor. 4. I would not like you to 
think that I am jesting. 5. Our ancestors wished that no man 
of the lowest rank should ever want an advocate. 6. I would 
like you to inform me of the nature of the Gallic war. 7. I 
entertain some hope that your arrival is at hand, and I wish 
that it may be some comfort to me. 8. I certainly never 
wished you to lose the army. 9. You are afraid that violent 
hands will be laid upon you. 10. Fearing that the excessive 
pleasantness of the city would demoralize his army also, as it 
had done that of Hannibal, Elaccus had forced the soldiers to 
build huts for themselves at the gates and on the walls. 11. I 
am a&aid that I do not at all guess wrong. 12. I am afraid he 
will not be contented with these things. 13. If any of the old 
orators had at any time received applause, he was a&ald that he 
had done something wrong. 14. I am afraid that this plan may 
seem too great and too bold for my time of life. 15. I see that 
you are exposed to all hardships, I am afraid you will not sup- 
port them. 16. I received your letter, from which I under- 
stood that you were afraid that the former ones had not been 
delivered to me. 17. If that happens to you which you are 
afraid will happen, I indeed will not be greatly vexed. 18. 
Fearing that t^e afDeur would not admit of delay, and that not 
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only Gythium, but also the garrison sent to protect the city, 
would be lost, he launched the ships of the Achaeans. 19. If 
he remains, I am afraid he cannot have a strong army. 20. 
Have you the slightest fear that this charge may seem to refer 
to you ? 21. Or were you afraid that we could not think it 
possible for you to turn out so wicked naturally ? 22. If he is 
going to give up the city to be plundered, I am a&aid that 
Dolabella himself will not be able to assist u& 

§ 17. Notes. 2. '* A thing which easily can and will happen on a given 
occasion, is modestly and cantionsly expressed in the conjunctive (i. e., the 
sahjnnctive) most frequently in the first person, to denote that to which one 
is inclined. We should particularly notice the following conjunctives of this 
class, veUniy noUm, maUm, hy which a wish is modestly expressed, as velim 
dicas (I would like you to say). A wish which one would entertain under 
other circumstances, hut which cannot now he fulfilled, is expressed by vel- 
lem, noUem^ maUem, e. g., VeUem adesae posset Pancetius " (I wish Panaetius 
could have been present). — Madvig. " The verbs denoting willingness and 
permission, which may take ut instead of the accusative with the infinitive ; 
those which denote asking, advising, reminding, which are generally con- 
strued only with tU^ and some others of a similar kind, may also be followed 
by the subjunctive alone without tU" — Zumpt. 7. " I wish that it may,'' 
omit " I wish.*' With this ellipsis, or for the English " would that,*' utinam 
is used much oftener than ut. 18. " To protect the city.** Let this clause 
be introduced by ad, see Part I., Ex. 35. 21. For '*it possible for you to 
turn out,** say " that you could have turned out." 

X. 

1. We are afraid that Fostumius will refuse to go to Sicily. 
2. They were afraid that the Lacedtemonians would not promise 
to demolish their walls. 3. I would like you to inform Caesar 
that aU the ships have been launched 4. We are a&aid that 
we have come too late to be able to check the war. 5. I would 
like you to get as many ships as possible built during the 
winter. 6. I would not like you to be the first man to desert 
Pompey. 7. Were you afraid that a nocturnal vision would 
frighten Caesar ? 8. I am very much afraid that Lepidus will 
join Antony. 9. They are afraid that Caesar cannot be com- 
pelled to divorce his wife. 10. The Arverni were afraid that 
Vercingetorix would not consult their interests. 11. I beg 
you, as a special favour, to retire to some quiet city, 12. Are 

B 2 
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you afraid that Bocchus will become an enemy to the Roman 
people ? 13. Lepidus writes that he is afraid Cicero will not 
be in the senate on the first of May. 14. The Eomans never 
wished to have leaders like Terentins Yarro, but like Scipia 
15. I am afiraid that Quintus will do nothing against his will 
on my account. 16. Cicero was afraid that his son Marcus 
was enjoying holidays in Asia. 17. I am afbdd that Trebonius 
has lost an opportunity of taking the town by storm. 18. I 
would like that you would endeavour to overtake me as soon as 
possible. 19. Cato is a&aid that there will be no limit to the 
extravagance of the Eoman women. 20. We would like you 
to give us some explanation of your design. 

The Subjunctive Clause as the object op Veebb op 

Effecting. 

§ 18. "The verbs of eflPecting, viz., fado^ effijdo^ perficioy 
evinco, pervinco, impetro, assequor, and consequor, are never 
construed with the infinitive, or the accusative with the infini- 
tive, but with ut and ne;* since the relation of dependence 
upon these verbs is regarded in Latin as that of an int^ided 
result." — 2kimpt a g.^ The sun makes all things flourish, Sol 
ejfficii ut omnia ftoreant. 

" Hence arises a frequent circumlocution by means offacere 
ut to express a real fact, and instead of dimidt milites, we 
accordingly find, fecit ut dimitteret milites" — Zumpt 

XL 

1. Although every virtue attracts us to itself, and makes 
us love those in whom it seems itself to dwell, yet justice and 
liberality chiefly have that effect. 2. Chrysippus made me 
think you not unmindftil of me, for he conveyed your greeting 
to me in your own words. 3. See and become one of Caesar's 
intimate friends. 4. Fabius said that he would not allow any 
one to mount the wall before him. 5. Cicero, who owed all liis 

* *' In objectiye propositions after verbs which signify " to bring to 
pass,** " to effect," especially after /acio and efftdo^ ut non is also made use 
of.** — Madvig, 
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honours to himself, brought it about, that we should not be con- 
quered by the genius of those whose arms we had defeated. 6. 
Since these things are so, it ought not to be sufTered that we 
should obey those against whom the senate armed me, that the 
state might suffer no injury. 7. Epaminondas succeeded in 
depriving the Lacedsemonians of the assistance of their allies. 
8. It was against my will that I expelled L. ilamininus from 
the senate. 9. The ambassadors spend all that time in con- 
sulting with the conspirators, and by urging their request, 
prevail upon them to give them a letter to the Tarquinii 10: 
Love of my country made me prefer your life to my own. 11. 
Tou will obtain j&om Caesar liberty to be absent, and to live 
in retirement. 12. When Caesar's letter had been delivered to 
the consuls, it was with difficulty obtained from them, that it 
should be read in the senata 13. Tour exalted position makes 
it impossible for you to err without the greatest injury and risk 
to the state. 14. Dolabella was alarmed; he did what many 
men found fault with, he left the army, the province, and the 
war, and set out for Asia, the province of another magistrate, 
for the sake of a most worthless man. 15. P. Annius having 
an only daughter, did what nature prompted, and no law forbade, 
he made his daughter heiress to his property. 16. One law, 
one man, one year, not only delivered us from that wretchedness 
and disgrace, but even made us at last really seem to govern all 
peoples and tribes by land and sea 

8 19. Notes- 8. "One of in. 4. "Any one," quUquam. '* QuiB- 
quam and fsUtu are used like the adverbs tmquamf and tuquamj only in 
such sentencee as are negative, either through the ncgatiye particles nan, 
neque, nemo, nunquam, etc., or through a negative verb, as nego, neado, 
veto, ignoro, or through their whole conBtmction." — Zumpt, " Before him,*' 
simply, priue, 5. See § 6. 11, for the second relative clause. 7. For " suc- 
ceeded in depriving the Laoednmonians,*' say, "accomplished that the Lace- 
dannonians should be deprived.'' 8. Say " I did it unwillingly that I ex- 
pelled." 9. For "prevail upon them to give them a letter," say, "gain 
their point that a letter should be given.** 11. "To live in retirement." 
" Licet may be joined with the accusative with the infinitive, or we may 
say Ucet mihi with the infinitive alone ; e.g., ecribere. The latter is more 
frequent ; and when the infinitive esse (or others of a similar meaning, as 
fieri, etc.) is accompanied by a noun as a predicate, the latter too is put in 
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the dative; e.g., Ucuit enim esse otioeo ThemistoclV^ — Zumpt, 12. Use 
the ablative absolute for the first claase. 13. For " makes it impossible for 
you to err,** say *' makes that you cannot err.* 14. For *' he did, he left," 
say "he did, that he left;" for "Asia, the province," say, " Asia, into the 
province." 15. For " did, he made," say '' did, that he made." 



The Subjunctive Clause with ut denoting Consequence. 

§ 20. Having now observed from a great variety of cases, 
that a clause denoting purpose or intention is expressed in 
Latin by ut or ne with the Subjunctive, we go on to notice 
that a' dependent clause denoting the consequence or result of 
the action or state of things mentioned in the leading clause is 
also to be translated by the Subjunctive with ut 

The consequence of an action is generally expressed in 
English by the indicative mood, or by the infinitive with " as " 
prefixed, or sometimes by the potential ; e, g., Verres was so 
covetous, that he plundered the temples of the gods. Here 
"that he plundered," states the consequence of the covetous- 
ness mentioned in the leading clause, therefore we say in Latin, 
Verres tarn avaruB erat ut templa deorum spoUaret He is not 
so brave as to despise death. Here, despising death is spoken 
of as the result of bravery, therefore we say, Non tarn fortis 
est ut mortem contemnat 

§ 21. The rule for the tenses of the Subjunctive, laid down 
in § 5, holds good in clauses denoting consequence, as well as 
in all others, but in expressing the consequence of an action, 
one peculiarity often occurs. " After ut, signifying so tJiat (not 
in order to), quin, qui non (in consecutive propositions), the 
perfect is sometimes used (instead of the imperfect), although 
the leading proposition belongs to past time, if the statement in 
the subordinate proposition is conceived and expressed generally 
as a distinct historical fact, not merely with reference to the 
main transaction, or to a certain particular point of time. Thorius 
erat ita non timidus ad mortem, ut in acie sit oh rempuhllcam 
interfectus, Thorius was so little afraid of death, that he (as 
we know) fell, etc." — Madvig. 
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XII 

1. The book of Eegulus is so foolish, that it can extort a laugh 
rather than a groan. 2. I will not be so mindful^ Conscript 
Fathers^ of your dignity, as to forget that I am consul 3. 
Paulus brought so much money into the treasury, that the 
booty gained by one commander put an end to the taxes. 4. 
That house, before the arrival of Verres, was so beautifully 
furnished as to be an ornament to the city. 5. Beflect upon 
your ancestors, and govern the state in such a manner, that your 
fellow-citizens may rejoice that you were bom. 6. Antony's 
speech pleased me so well, that on reading it I first began to 
think about returning. 7. Was Verres of such importance in 
your eyes, that you should have wished his profligacy to be 
atoned for by the blood of innocent men ? 8. The time is such, 
that every man thinks his own condition the most miserable, and 
where every one is, there he least wishes to be. 9. Do you 
suppose that I am so foolish as to believe that these things are 
so? 10. Cato departed from life in such a manner, that he 
rejoiced to have found a reason for dying. 11. Attains left his 
kingdom so stable and Arm, that the possession of it descended 
to the third generation. 12. The speeches of Titius possess so 
much acuteness, so much elegance, that they seem to have been 
written ahnost with an Attic pen. 13. Syracuse is so great a 
city that it is said to consist of four veiy large cities. 14. The 
wind spread the fire in such a manner, that at the same time 
the agger, the pent-houses, the shed, the tower, and the engines 
caught the flames. 15. Such a storm came on, that it was 
allowed that there had never been greater inundations in these 
regions. 16. I am not so dull as to say that. 17. Th'orius 
had regard to his health, he used such exercises that he came 
to dinner both hungry and thirsty. 

§ 22. Notes. 3. " So much money." 12. " So much acnteness,*' etc. 
" The partitive genitive is governed by tbe nominative or accusative singu- 
lar neuter of an adjective of quantity {multumy etc.) ... in order to give 
prominence to the idea of a certain measure, or a certain kind ; mtdtum tern- 
ports ; tantum laborisj etc. Where this idea is not put prominently forward, 
we find simply tantum studium ; tanta opera^ etc." — Madvig. These neuter 
adjectives ''must not be dependent upon prepositions," ^Tumpt—" put an 
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end," — This is stated as a distinct historical fact, see § 21. " Taxes/* geni- 
tive case. 6. " On reading it/* ablative absolute. 7. " Should have 
wished/* imperfect. 10. " For dying/* genitive of the gerund. 11. " De- 
scended/' states a distinct historical £Eu:t. 



Thb Subjunctivb Clause with ut indioatino negative 

Ck)NSEQUENCE. 

§ 23. When the result or conseqaence to be expressed is a 
negative one^ the pupil must be careful not to employ 7»6 as in 
the dependent clauses denoting purpose, but to use ut non. 
The distinction consists in this, that non refers to a state of 
things actually existing, while ne refers to circumstances or 
actions only conceived of as possibla Now in those dependent 
propositions indicating purpose, the purpose is mentioned only 
as thought of, and not as accomplished, whereas in dependent 
propositions denoting consequence, the consequence is mentioned 
as actually occurring. Ne, therefore, applies to the former class 
of dependent clauses, and non is the negative word applicable 
to the latter. And for 726 quis, etc., we must use tU nemo, etc. 

XIIL 

1. Do we suppose that the bodies of our soldiers have 
become so effeminate, and their courage so weak, that they cannot 
remain in the camp, and be absent £x)m home for one winter 3 
2. Which of us had so rude and unfeeling a heart, as not to be 
affected lately by the death of Eoscius ? 3. It is so unusual 
for a king to be brought to the bar on a capital charge, that 
until this time it has not been heard of. 4. Socrates, when he 
almost held in his hand the feital cup, spoke in such a manner 
that he seemed not to be driven to deatii, but rather to mount 
to heaven. 5. The Sicilians love our country so much, that to 
them alone neither a tax-gatherer nor a merchant is odious. 6. 
I am hindered by such engagements that no opportunity is 
given me of writing to you. 7. These arguments seemed to 
Aristo and Fyrrho of no value at all, so that they said that 
there was no difference whatever between ei^joying excellent 
health and suffering &om the severest sickness. 8. When she 
heard this, such fear and trembling of all her limbs seized the 
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woman, that for a long time she could not open lier mouth. 9. 
Sicily alone preserved such fidelity and good-will toward the 
Eoman people, that the states of that island never revolted. 
10. Such is human nature, that no man undertakes to commit 
a crime, without the hope of reward. 11. Such was their alarm 
even after the departure of the enemy, that Yolusenus did not 
obtain credit for his statement^ that Ciesar was at hand with his 
army uninjured. 12. Pompey pressed me, in the most earnest 
manner possible, to be reconciled to Crassua. 13. When 
Hannibal publicly announced that the plunder of the city, when 
taken, would be the property of the soldiers, they were all 
excited to such a degree, that if the signal had been given at 
once, it seemed impossible that they could have been resisted by 
any force. 14. So much were their minds occupied with the 
battle, that none of the combatants perceived the earthquake 
which threw down large portions of many cities of Italy. 15. 
The minds of those who are actuated by the love of money, or 
the desire of pleasure, are so disturbed as to be but little removed 
from madness. 

§ 24. Notes. 2. ** Had so rude and unfeeling a heart; " so in sentence 
9, "preserred such fidelity.'' "The ablative of a sabstantive combined 
with an adjective (participle, pronoun) is subjoined to a substantive by way 
of description, either immediately or with the verb eM6, to denote the quality 
and character of a person or thing (dblativus gualUati$, the deteriptive abla- 
tive) ; Agenlaui gtatura fuit humili et corpore exigiu),'* — Madvig. The 
genitive case is used in a similar way ; Madvig thus distinguishes them, 
** The genitive denotes more the general nature and kind of the subject (of), 
while the ablative rather puts forward particular qualities and circumstances 
belonging to it (with). In the older writers (Cicero), the ablative is used of 
qualities in general more frequently than the genitive." Zumpt says, " in 
speaking of transitory qualities or conditions, the ablative is always used, 
as bono afdmo sttm^ and Cicero, ixd AU. xii. 52, by using the genitive mm- 
mi animi e$t suggests that he is speaking of something permanent, not 
merely transitory." 3. '' For a king to be," accusative and infinitive. 4. 
" Make "held" the subjunctive. " The " being very emphatic, is iUe. 7. 
Omit " arguments." " Enjoying," and " suffering " are in Latin neither 
the participle nor the gerund ; *' the infinitive stands after a preposition in 
the phrase interest inter." — Madvig. But the infinitive as an accusative 
case " is very rarely dependent upon prepositions." — Zumpt. 10. For " hope 
of reward," say " hope and reward." An instance of the figure hendiadyt, 
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i. e.t the expressing of one idea by two independent words. 1 1. Omit " fbv 
his statement.** 13. Make "had been given" the sabjunctive; for *' it 
seemed," etc., say, " it seemed to be able to be resisted by no force. 14. 
Make " perceived " express a distinct historical fact. 

XIV. 

I. The study of eloquence flourished at Athens to such a 
degree, that no one has ever surpassed the Attic orators. 2. 
The Eoman soldiers were so odious to the allies, that wealthy 
states gave large sums of money not to receive them into winter 
quarters. 3. Hannibal struck the townsmen with such terror, 
that many left the town by night. 4. Caius travelled so rapidly, 
that he was the first to convey to Caesar the news of this victory. 
5. Such were the heaps of the slain, that the consul's body 
could not be found. 6. Such was the diligence of Marcus, that 
he lost no opportunity of sending a letter to his father. 7. 
Calpurnia was so alarmed, tiiat she begged Csesar not to go to 
the senate on the Ides of March. *8. The senate was so alarmed, 
as to decree that the consuls should take care that the state 
suffered no injury. 9. Lepidus was so foolish as to join with 
Pompey. 10. Lepidus pressed me so much to be in the 
senate on the Calends, that I returned to Eome immediately. 
11. Are the women so foolish as to assign this pretext for their 
sedition] 12. You conducted yourselves so that you were no 
disgraxse to your friends. 13. The praetor consulted the 
interests of the citizens in such a way, that he took from them 
the protection of the laws. 14. Tiberius is a man of such 
uncourteous disposition, that he wiU do nothing against nis will 
on my account. 15. He begged me in such a way to go to him 
at JS'aples, that I set out in the evening. 16. Does not the 
fjBither love his son so much as to forgive him? 17. Caesar 
loved his wife so much that he refused to divorce her. 18. 
Such was the boldness of Varro, that he led out his forces for 
action, hoping to conquer Hannibal. 1 9. Is there no difference 
between advising and persuading ? 20. Are the soldiers so ill- 
disposed toward Caesar as not to follow him? 21. The town is 
so fortified that it cannot be taken by storm. 22. Such was the 
audacity of Postumius, that he refused to go into his province. 
23. Hiero maintained such fidelity to the Boman people, that he 
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could not be persuaded to revolt. 24. I am afraid that Verres 
will conduct himself' so as to be odious to the Sicilians. 

The Subjunctive Clause with ut as the subject op 

Impersonal Yerbs. 

§ 25. The subjunctive clause denoting result or consequence 
is often naturally introduced by impersonal verbs denoting " it 
happens," in other words it forms the subject of such verbs as 
fity accidit, corUingit, evenit, etc. The same clause forms the 
subject of impersonal verbs denoting " it follows or remains^" 
as sequitur, restat, reliquum est, etc. ; e. g., Thus it happens (i.e., 
the result of these arguments is) that no man at all can be 
happy, Ita fit ut omnino nemo esse possit beatus. In negative 
clauses, as in this example, ut non is to be employed, or ut 
with negative words, and not ne with affirmative ones ; but it is 
evident that this must depend upon the idea to be expressed 
rather than upon the mere form in which it is cast. Thus, in 
Caes. B. C. 3, 37, ^gre retentis Domitianis militilms, est 
factum ne prcelio contenderetur. Here the meaning is that the 
intention not to fight was accomplished. 

Three impersonal verbs require to be noticed separately, 
licety oportetj and necesse est. Licet may be construed with the 
accusative (or dative) and infinitive, or it may take instead, a 
subjunctive clause with or without ut Oportet and necesse est 
may have as their subject either an accusative and infinitive 
clause, or a subjunctive clause without ut. " Necesse ut is rare," 
Madvig. e. g.y I am forced to recommend many persons to you, 
Multos tibi commendem necesse est. 

XV. 

1. Thus it happens, that to act circumspectly is of more 
importance than to think wisely. 2. Will it ever be that we 
will be allowed to meet the Samnite ? 3. Thus it happens that 
people living in the interior of a country do not believe in the 
existence of the sea. 4. It happened that I was under the 
necessity of setting out for my province with military authority. 
5. If it can be done with convenience to yourself it is of great 
importance to both of us that I should see you before you 

C 
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depart 6. The next thing is for me to shew that the world is 
governed hy the providence of the god& 7. It follows, that in 
your opinion Brutus and Cassius are deliverers.' 8. Thence it 
resulted, that Tarquinius employed Attius Kavius as augur, and 
the people consulted him on their own affairs. 9. I may be 
mistaken. 10. I think of starting for Cilicia about the first of 
May, Anneius must return to me before that date. 11. I am 
persuaded (I may be deceived) that that affair will be a source 
of praise to you rather than of blame. 12. Every one may say 
what he pleases. 13. It so happened that when the election 
was over, news arrived that T. Otacilius had died in Sicily. 14. 
It remains for me to say or do nothing rashly, this also I think 
the part of a wise man. 15. You must imitate yourself, you 
must vie with yourself 16. If this is established, it follows 
that all things have been produced by living principles. 1 7. 
With those men who have the same pursuits and the same 
desires, it happens that each is delighted with the other equally 
as with himself 18. I am forced to recommend many persons 
to you, since our connection and your good-will to me are 
known to all men. 19. This happens to the wise man alone, 
to do nothing against his will, nothing by compulsion. 20. 
The answer given to the ambassadors was, that the senate would 
take care that the allies should not repent of their fidelity. 

§ 26. Notes. 1. "Of more importance," '*with those verbs signiiying 
to estimcUe^ together with 8um^ signifying to be worth, the genitive (tonfi, 
qtumti, pluriSt etc.) is employed.** — Madvig, 3. For '' in the existence of 
the sea,** say " that the sea is.** 5. •' Before you depart" — ^with antequam 
and priuaquam " the present indicative is used when the action is described 
as certain and near at hand, or as being already begun. The subjunctive 
must be used when the thing is still doubtful. But the subjunctive is also 
used in other cases to denote actions about to take place, and without any 
difference in meaning from the indicative.*' — ZumpU 7. (and 16), "It fol- 
lows,*' " when sequitur denotes a logical conclusion, it may have the accu- 
sative with the infinitive, but is generally constracted with i/-i.** — Madvig, 
10. "Starting" being the object of "1 think of,*' is to be the infinitive. 
12. " May " i. 6., *' is allowed.'* 13. " Election ** is ablative absolute. 14. 
" To say or do " expresses here intention. 17. " With,** In. For " who 
have,** say " in whom are.'* 19. For " by compulsion,** say " compelled,** 
"^ee § 10. 2. 20. Say, " It was answered to the ambassadors." " Should not 
oent," indicates the purpose of the Senate. 
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XVI. 

1. It is the lot of the covetous man only to be actuated by 
the love of money. 2. It happened that an earthquake threw 
down large portions of many cities in Asia 3. The next thing 
is for you to be reconciled to Caesar. 4. How does it happen 
that Caius does not obtain credit for his statements 1 5. Yerres 
must be odious to all good men. 6. Ilie Sicilians may revolt 
from the Roman people. 7. It happened that the wind spread 
the flames so that the works of the besiegers caught fire. 8. 
It follows that Antony has a rude and unfeeling heart. 9. You 
must set out immediately in order to overtake the consul 10. 
How does it happen that every man thinks his own condition 
the most miserable ] 11. Will it ever be 'that our soldiers will 
be allowed to return home. 12. We must consult the augur 
on these matters. 13. It is of great importance to both of us, 
that Caesar^s letter should be read in the senate. 14. Yirtue 
must make us love those in whom it seems to dwell 15. The 
lieutenants will take care that the ships shall be built and 
launched as soon as possible. 1 6. I am thinking of setting out 
about the thirteenth of June ; the ships must be launched before 
that date. 17. It so happens that the affair does not admit oi 
delay. 18. Thence it resulted that Caesar lost the opportunity 
of taking the city. 19. It happened that the envoys came too 
late to be able to check the war. 20. It remains for me to 
inform you of the return of Cicero. 21. I am under the neces- 
sity of promising to try the fortune of war. 

UT INTRODUCING AN EXPLANATORY SUBJUNCTIVE ClAUSE. 

§ 27. The Subjunctive clause introduced by ut or ne may 
often be regarded as a compound substantive placed in apposition 
to some noun in the principal clause, which it serves to explain. 
e. g., " This is a common vice in great and free states, that envy 
is the attendant upon glory." Here the clause " that envy," 
etc., is explanatory of the substantive pronoun " this," and is 
represented by a subjunctive clause in Latin — Est hoc com- 
mune mtium in magnia liberiaque civitatihuSy ut inmdia gUyna 
cornea sit 
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The idea expressed in this subordinate clause is nearly allied to 
result or consequence, and in other examples it is closely akin to 
the notion of purpose, as when the clause is in apposition to such 
words as consilium^ lex, negotium, etc. 

§ 28. Here also may be noticed the clause forming the sub- 
ject of the impersonal expression tantum abest, indicating that 
a certain action or condition is so far from actually existing that 
something quite contrary to it exists ; e. ^., " So far is he from 
influencing my opinion that I decidedly think he ought to 
repent of having changed his opinion," tantum abest ut meam ille 
sententlam moveat, ut valde ego ijpsiy quod de sua sententia deces- 
serit, pcenitendum putem. In such a sentence it is to be ob- 
served that there are always two clauses with ut, one (ut meam, 
etc.) the subject of abest, and the other {ut valde, etc.) denoting 
the consequence of the leading proposition. 

XVIL 

1. Virtue possesses this quality, that its appearance and 
beauty delight brave men even in an enemy. 2. He was 
obliged to live in the manner of robbers — ^to have just as much 
as he had been able to seize. 3. I suddenly formed the design 
of going out before daybreak 4. To-M. Fulvius, the city prae- 
tor, was intrusted the duty of getting fifty new quinqueremes 
built 5. The slave waited for the opportunity of the letter 
being given to the ambassadors, the seizure of which might 
make the matter clear. 6. That he might make some reply, 
Philodamus said that it was not the custom of the Greeks for 
women to recline at table in a party of men. 7. It is my in- 
tention to shew that all the plans of P. Sestius, and the pur- 
pose of his whole tribuneship was this — to heal the afflicted 
and ruined republic as far as he could. 8. It is a habit with 
men, that they do not like the same person to excel in too 
many points. 9. It was then the custom that men were for- 
ward to assign every one his due. 1 0. So far is it from being 
the case that friendships are cultivated on account of poverty, 
that those who, being endowed with wealth and resources, and 
especially with virtue, stand in the least need of another, are 
most liberal and beneficent 11. So far am I from admiring 
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my own productions, that T am ^Eustidious and captious to such 
a degree, that Demosthenes himseK does not please me. 12. 
After M. Aquilius departed thence, aU the regulations and edicts 
of the praetors were to this effect, that no slave should carry a 
weapon. 13. M. Flavins, the tribune of the plebs, proposed to 
the people that the Tuscidans should be punished. 14. Nine 
tribunes published a bill to the effect that the people should 
liave power to elect consuls, either from the plebs or from the 
patricians, as they chose. 15. Caesar charges the Senones to 
ascertain what is doing among the Belgiae, and to inform him 
upon these matters. 

§ 29. NoTEB. 1. Omit " quality." " Appearance and beauty delight." 
" Two or more connected subjects of the third person singular take the pre- 
dicate in the singular, when the subjects are considered collectivelj as a 
whole, e. ^., JSenatus popuhisque Bomanua ifUeUigit ; tlm is often the case 
with things and impersonal ideas^ one idea being expressed by several words, 
or several ideas which are connected being considered as one, 6. g.f Tern- 
pus necessitasque posttdat." — Madvig. 2. Make " obliged to live," gerundive 
neuter, and " had been able,'* subjunctive. 3. For "before day-break," say 
*' before it was light." 6. " The seizure of which," say "which being seized." 
7. " To shew," infinitive. 8. *' With men," genitive. 9. Omit "men," 
and for " to assign," say " in (in) assigning." 11. Make " I " plural through- 
out, omit "productions." 14. For ** either from the plebs," etc., say 
" whether (seu) they wished from the plebs, or (seu) from the patricians. 
15. " Is doing," is this active or passive ? 

The Clause with ut indicating Concession. 

§ 30. The subjunctive clause with ut oi ne is sometimes 
employed to denote a concession on the part of the speaker, as 
when the statement of another is admitted merely for the sake 
of argument. The equivalent expressions in English are 
" granting that," " supposing that," " although," " if," etc., and 
in clauses of this kind the tU may be omitted in the Latin. In 
negative clauses ut rum may be used, but ne is more usual ; e.g.f 
Granting that pain is not the greatest evil (or although pain 
may not be the greatest evil), it certainly is an evil, Ne sit 
summum malum dolor, malum certe est, 

§ 31. "Though," or "although," introducing the statement 
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of what may take place, without implying that it actually does 
happen, may also be trauBlated by gtiamvis or licet " Ldcet, how- 
ever, IB rarely used by good writers quite as a conjunction, but 
commonly as a verb with a permissive signification (may).*' — 
Madvig. On the other hand, if " although" refers to something 
that actually does or did take place, it is to be translated by 
guanquam^ or eUi with the indicative mood 

XVIIL 

1. Granting that there are gods, it may be the case that no 
power of discovering the future has been bestowed by them 
upon the human race. 2. Supposing that you do not prove 
what you wish, you will yet prove that death is not an eviL 
3. Although I may not be thoroughly skilled in every kind of 
war, I have certainly learned by my successes and my misfor- 
tunes how to carry on war with the Romans. 4. Cn. Carbo 
was a bad citizen, a wicked consul, a seditious man. Allowing 
that he was so to others, when did he begin to be so to you ? 
5. Supposing that they are to blame who did not defend me, 
they are not less so who abandoned me. 6. Allowing that the 
theatre is public, it may yet be said correctly that the place 
which any man has taken belongs to him. 7. If the man who 
hears this does not care to laugh, he will yet go away not a 
whit more able to bear pain than he had come. 8. Granting 
that your valour can pass to another place, the fortune of this 
place can certainly not be removed. 9. I do not laugh at these 
things though you may laugh at them. 10. As that which is 
base, although it may be concealed, can yet in no way be ren- 
dered honourable, so that which is not honourable cannot be 
made to be useful 1 1 . Though I may, as you write, have in- 
timated to you to come to me, yet I know that where you are 
you can benefit me by deeds, and that here you cannot comfort 
me even with words. 12. I think that Lucceius ought to coma 
Although, if he has obeyed my letter, he must be at Eome 
when you read this. 13. Did your anger not subside, though 
you had come with a hostile and threatening spirit, as you 
entered the boundaries of your native country ? 

§ 32. Notes. 3. Omit " kind of," and " how." 4. " Allowing that he 
** perfect tense, without the coiganction. 6. <' Observe that ** may " is 
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here eqaal to ** can." *' Belongs," — ^The pupil will remember that ium 
governing a certain casef signifies " possession." 10. " Made to be osefaV' 
see § 18. 11. "Intimated to you to come," i, e., expressed a wish or re- 
quest that you should come. For " deeds " and " words " use the singular. 
12. " Ought to come," neuter of the gerundive. " Must " and " read " 
both refer to future time. 13. "Your" is the dative of the personal pro- 
noun depending on " subside." For " as you entered," say " entering/* 
making the participle agree with tibi. 

A clause introduced by the relative pronoun qui, qtue, quod, 
may have its verb in the indicative or the subjunctive accord- 
ing to the sense and construction of the sentence. In the rela- 
tive, as in other sentences, the indicative expresses what is re- 
garded as actually existing, while the subjunctive expresses 
things as conceived in the mind without reference to actual fact, 
or expresses the ideas of quality, purpose, cause, eta By enume- 
rating those significations in which the relative pronoun requires 
the subjunctive, we will at the same time leam when the indica- 
tive alone is proper. 

The Subjunctive Clause afteb Sunt qui, etc. 

§ 33. When the subject of the antecedent or leading clause 
is thoroughly indefinite, so that the relative or defining clause 
merely points to a clas^ of subjects without fixing upon indivi- 
diuds, the subjunctive must be used in the relative clausa 

This occurs when the leading verb is est, aunt^ etc., with no 
subject or merely an indefinite one expressed; after invenio, 
reperioy habeo, etc, with no object or merely an indefinite object 
expressed, the indefinite subject of sunt, or the indefinite object 
of invenio, etc., forming the antecedent to the relative; e.g.. 
There are some who say that Eemus was killed by his brother^ 
Sunt qui Remum a fratre mo occisum esse dicant. 

The whole subject of the construction of the relative pronoun 
with the subjunctive mood is ably treated by the late Dr. Carson of 
the Edinburgh High School * In regard to the construction with 

• " Rules for the construction of the relative qui, qu8B, quod, with the 
subjunctive mood, established by a copious selection of examples from cla8« 
•ical authors," etc. Edin. 1821. 
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sunt qui, etc., lie says " The necessity of this nde, and the univer- 
sality of its application, have been controverted by critics of the 
greatest celebrity. But after the most impartial and patient con- 
sideration of their opinions, arguments, and authorities, we hesitate 
not to affirm that when the subjects concerning which an assertion 
is to be made in the relative clause are vaguely and generally 
announced in that which precedes, the rule may be followed with 
safety and confidence. This vagueness or indetermination oi the sub- 
ject is, in fact, essential to the right application of the rule ;" and 
again, " to fulfil the conditions of this rule, the precise subjects to 
which the author alludes must be unknown to him, and undefined." 

§ 34. Accordingly, if est, sunt, etc., have for their subject 
persons or things definitely fixed, and known to the person 
speaking, the indicative will be used in the relative clause. 

XIX. 

1. There are some who think that death is the separation of 
the soul from the body. 2. There are some who think that no 
separation takes place, but that soul and body perish together, 
and that the soul is extinguished in the body. 3. There are 
very many excellent men who come to these places for the 
benefit of their healtk 4. The senate will have a man to follow 
for this year ; good men shall not want a supporter and leader. 
5. Since the origin of the human race, few have been found who 
have exposed their lives to the weapons of the enemy in defence 
of their country, without any rewards being offered. 6. You 
will hardly find a man of any nation, age, or rank, whose 
happiness you can compare with the fortune of Metellus. 7. I 
have nothing at all to write to you. 8. There were some to 
whom he appeared too desirous of fame. 9. In all clubs, and 
even at convivial meetings, there are people who conduct armies 
into Macedonia. 10. So long as the human race shall exist, 
there will not be wanting some one to accuse these men. 1 1. 
There are persons present who exhort you to abandon us. 12. 
There are some animals in which there is something like virtue, 
as in lions, dogs, and horses. 

§ 35. Notes. 4. Say " will have whom to follow.*' 6. The phrase 
"rigin of the human race," is translated by the Bubstantivo " race " {ffenus) 
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qualified by the participle *' originated" (ncUum). So "the foundation of 
the city," urha condita ; " the birth of Christ,*' Christus natuSy etc. " With- 
out any rewards being offered," — The preposition sine is never used with 
the gerund. That which does not happen, when spoken of as something 
contemporaneous, is expressed by the participle present, either in apposition 
to the subject or object, or in the form of the ablative absolute ; what does 
not happen, or has not happened previously, by the participle perfect,- — from 
Madvig. e.g.. Consul^ non expectato auocilio coUegoB, pugnam commtttU, 
The consul joins battle, withotU waiting for the assistance of his colleague, 
12. " Some animals,** — *' Even the pronoun quidam, when it forms the subject 
of the declaration which follows it in the relative clause, is too definite to 
admit a subjunctive in the predicate.** — Carson, 

§ 36. For a similar reason, the subjunctive is required in 
the relative clause, when the antecedent to the relative is an 
interrogative, indefinite, or negative word ; e,g,, There is no 
orator who does not wish to resemble Demostiienes, Nemo est 
orator qui se Demosthenis similem esse nolit. In a sentence like 
this, we must observe that the relative clause contains the logical 
predicate of the sentence, for the sense is, " every orator wishes 
to resemble Demosthenes." 

§ 37. If the relative clause does not contain jbhe predicate, 
but merely defines the subject of the sentence, as, for instance, 
"No one who does not wish to resemble Demosthenes, is an 
orator," then the indicative mood may be used in the relative 
clause — Nemo est orator qui se Demosthenis similem esse rwn- 
vult, 

" Of the antecedent forms of expression referred to in this rule 
(§ 36), the following are those most in use ; Quis est ? Quantus 
est f Uter est f Ecquis est ? Nwmquis est f An quisquam est f 
An est aliquis f Quotusquisque est ? Quotus est f Quot sunt f 
Quam multi sunt f Nemo est, Nullus est, Unus non est, Alius non 
est V. exstat. Nihil est. Nee or non quisquam est, Via: uUv^ est, Nee 
ullus est, Vix decimus quisque est (or any other ordinal used in a 
similar manner), Non multi sunt, Non multum est. To these may 
be added est in the sense of, . there is good reason why ; Non est. Nihil 
est, There is no cause or reason why. Quid est, Numquid est f What 
cause f Is there any cause f When any of the last-mentioned ex- 
pressions is employed, qtwd, which must foUow them, is under the 
government of Propter understood.'* — Carson. 
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1. There will be no colony that will surpass us in obedience 
and in fidelity towards you. 2. There never was a poet or an 
orator who thought any one better than himsel£ 3. There is 
no pain which length of time does not lessen. 4. Mature has 
given us the use of life, as if it were of money, without fixing a 
day for payment What reason is there why you should com- 
plain, if she asks it back when she wishes? 5. Since these 
things are so, what reason is there for your beiDg in doubt about 
his citizenship 1 6. There is no reason for your exhorting me. 

7. How few philosophers are found who look upon their own 
doctrines, not as a display of knowledge, but as a rule of life ? 

8. There was none of those men who were then with you, who 
did not think that I ought to be spared. 9. Do you think that 
there will be any one who will confront dangers for a foreign 
state, not only without any reward being offered, but even all 
rewards being forbidden 1 10. Which of you was it that pro- 
mised to open the gates to me, and admit my soldiers armed 
into the city? 11. What is it that they object to Caelius ? 
12. ^o one who lives under such conditions, that he can be 
slain not only with impunity, but even with the greatest glory 
to the slayer, is happy. 13. What man was found who blamed 
my consulship, except P. Clodius? 14. There is no one who 
can advise you more wisely than yourself 15. To return to 
Dionysius, — he thought no man his friend who either was 
deserving of liberty or wished at all to be free. 

$ 38. Notes. 1 . " Will Burpass " is present tense, as it refers to the same 
time as the leading verb. 2. Say *' no one ever was, neither poet nor 
orator." 4. •• Without fixing," see g 35. 5. 5. " Since " «= quum with the 
sabjonctire. 9. Say " not only no reward being offered, but even (reward) 
being forbidden." 10. Say *' which of you w it." 12. See § 37. 16. For 
*' his friend," say '* friendly to him.* 



n 
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1. Who is there that denies that the world is governed by 
the providence of the gods ? 2. There are some who say that 
Cicero was reconciled to Crassus. 3. What state was there 
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which exhibited such fidelity towards the Eoman people as never 
to revolt ? 4, There were philosophers who said that there is 
no difference between being well and being ill. 5. How few 
tax-gatherers were there who were not odious to the allies) 
6. Is there any man who denies that virtue makes us love 
those who possess iti 7. There never was a general who did 
not fear that Capua would demoralize his army. 8. There was 
no one who did not wish that the state had consuls like Scipio 
or Fabius. 9. There were some who feared that the city would 
be plundered. 10. Which of us was it that undertook to per- 
suade the soldiers to protect the city ? 11. Which of you was 
it that refused to obey the decree of the senate) 12. ^o one 
who refases to obey the order of the general is a good soldier. 
13. There are some who say that the Phocseans have been per- 
mitted to enjoy their ancient laws. 14. There are some who 
write that tiie consul joined battle without waiting for the 
assistance of his colleague. 15. What reason is there for your 
exhorting us to learn without offering any reward ? 16. How 
few men have been found since the foundation of the city, who 
have con&onted danger without seeking for glory? 17. There 
is no reason why you should alter your route to Vibo. 18. 
There is good reason why we should forgive our enemies. 19. 
There are some men who lose no opportunity of accomplishing 
their purpose. 



Thb Eelativb Clause with the Subjdnctftb expressing 

Quality, or its Consbquencb. 

§ 39. In the preceding exercises, besides the indefinite 
nature of the antecedent, it will be perceived that the relative 
clause has reference to some quality in the antecedent, of which 
it expresses the operation or the consequence ; e, g., " What 
man was found to blame my consulship 1 " may bo taken as 
equal to " What man was found so unreasonable or so malignant 
(quality) as to blame {consequence) my consulship ? " This 
reference to a certain characteristic in the antecedent is more 
evident when some word accompanies it, such as talisy is, ejus* 
modi, tarn, etc., in which quality is directly expressed, e.g.^ 
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InnocerUia est affectio talis animi gum noceat nemini, Inno« 
cence is such a disposition of mind as injures no one. 

But the quality defined by the relative clause is frequently 
to be understood from the construction of that clause alone, no 
word being joined to the antecedent to express it in any way ; 
e.g., " A combat of such a kind, or fought on such conditions, 
that the city of Home was the prize of the victor," is perfectly well 
expressed thus, Pugnwi in qua urbs Roma victori proemium esset 

xxn. 

1. They call that Skjugum, which a yoke of oxen can plough 
in one day. 2. How wretched it is to deny that which it is 
most disgraceful to confess ! 3. There are, as I think, three 
things which must be accomplished by eloquence. 4. No one 
is so averse to the muses, as not willingly to suffer the eternal 
celebration of his labours to be intrusted to poetry. 5. King 
Deiotarus never had such forces that he could make war upon 
the Roman people with them, but only such as should enable 
him to protect his own territory against the inroads of enemies, 
and to send auxiliary troops to our commanders. 6. Thorius 
used such food as was most agreeable, and at the sarnie time 
easiest of digestion. 7. I found a man who desired to be like 
Xenophon. 8. I am one of those who have always despised 
such bursts of applause when they were bestowed by popular 
citizens. 9. By Hercules,- 1 don't think him a citizen who can 
laugh in these times. 10. The Istri, like men to whom rather 
generous food was unusual, load their bodies with wine and meat 
11. Such promises as are useless to those to whom you have 
promised ought not to be kept. 12. No man is so old as not 
to think that he can live a year. 13. We must take care to use 
such liberality as may benefit our friends and injure no one. 
14. We are not men whose minds are wandering in error, and 
have nothing anywhere to follow. 15. How can he praise 
temperance who places his chief good in pleasure? 16. I do 
not imagine you are one of those who think the Cyclopes forged 
Jove's lightning in mount iEtna. 17. The house is one which 
yields to none of my country residences. 18. Such is the 
character of the Roman race, that when conquered it cannot 
remain quiet. 
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§ 40. Notes. In sentences like tbe above, the Latin relative represents 
the conjunction, " that," along with some personal pronoun, e.g., in sent. 5. 
" That— with them *» = " with which," and in 18. " that— it " = " which.'' 
'* As," following " such," ** so," etc., is to be translated hj qui. 6. For " as 
should enable bim to protect," say, "with which he should protect." 6. 
For, " and at the same time," say " and the same." " Idem is often employed 
where something new is said of a person or thing already mentioned, to 
denote either similarity {likewise^ also, at the same time), or an opposition 
[yet, on the other hand.)* — Madvig, " Of digestion " — ^for (ad) digesting. 
7. "Desired to be like," see § 15. 10. Omit "men." 11. Make "have 
promised" subjunctive. 14. For "men,** say "those." Make "minds" 
singular. 

The same reference in the relative clause to a quality exist- 
ing in the antecedent, forms the principle of the two following 
rules, which we quote from Dr. Carson. 

§ 41. "When qiuim qui follows a comparative, the relative 
has a force equal to ut ego, ut tu, ut is, etc., and requires the 
subjunctive. In such constructions, the power of the compara- 
tive may be expressed in English by placing too before the 
positive, as, too great, etc.;" e.^., I am too great for fortune to 
be able to harm me. Major sum quam cut possit /ortuna nocere. 

§ 42. " Qui requires the subjunctive after unus and solus, 
when they are employed to restrict what is affirmed in the 
relative clause exclusively to that particular subject mentioned 
in the antecedent clause. The relative clause, therefore, stands 
in the relation of predicate to the antecedent clause ;" e.g., This 
is the only dispute that has remained till the present day, Hcec 
est una contentio qum adhuc permanserit 

" When the power of unus is not restrictive, but simply numeri- 
cal, the relative by which it is followed does not require the sub- 
junctive mood ; '* e.^.. There is one thing which greatly disturbs me, 
unum est quod me maxime conturbat. With conturbet, the sense 
would be. This is the only thing, etc. 

" To the class of restrictives which form the subject of the pre- 
ceding rule, may be referred also the word primus. Its construction 
on the principle of this rule seldom occurs, and the few instances 
that do appear in the writings of antiquity, ought perhaps scarcely 
to be imitated." 
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1. You are the only one, Caesar, in whose victory no man 
has fallen unless with arms in his hand. 2. When the herald's 
voice was heard, the joy was too great for men to contain it. 
3. The losses of reputation and honour are greater than can be 
estimated. 4. I was the only man to whom either course was 
allowed. 5. The army seemed to the lieutenant too great to 
be withstood by his troops. 6. That arrangement is considered 
inferior by Brutus alone as far as I know; it pleases all others. 
7. Tliis is the only man who never gives in his accounts to the 
treasury. 8. Which of those men who notice these less impor- 
tant matters does not understand that the statues of Canachus 
are too stiif to be like life. 9. Xenophanes of Colophon alone 
of the philosophers who afiirmed the existence of the gods com- 
pletely rejected divination. 10. C. Galba was the first man 
who was in the college of priests that was condemned at a 
public trial 11. To Philip, who was not accustomed to hear 
the truth, the speech of iEmilius seemed too arrogant to be 
addressed to a king. 12. Pompey is the only man who has 
surpassed by his military talents, not only the glory of those 
men who now exist, but even all that is recorded of antiquity. 

§ 43. Notes. 2. Translate the first claase by the ablative absolute. 6. 
"As far as I know." — Zumpt points out tbe following "expressions in 
which the relative pronoun joined with the subjunctive implies a restriction ; 
quod scianit as far as I know ; quod meminerimf as far as I recollect ; quod 
ego intelligamy quod (facile) intdUgi poisit^'* etc. The relative in such 
phrases is often accompanied bj quidem — Catonis orationee, quae quidem 
legerintt The speeches of Cato-, as far at least as I have read them. " In the 
phrases, quantum poitumt quantum ego perspiciOt on the other hand, the indi- 
cative is used." 8. "Too stiff to be like" — ^instead of quam qui^ after the 
comparative in this passage, Cicero uses the form quam ut (is), 9. Omit 
"of the philosophers," referring "who,** to "Xenophanes alone." 10. 
Omit "man.** "The first that was condemned," see § 8. 11. 11. Omit 
"who was." For "to be addressed," say "than which ought to be ad- 
dressed " (habendus sum). 

XXIV. 

I will endeavour to send you such books as may amuse 
2. The cavalry are too few to be able to protect the booty. 
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3. Cains is one of those men who hurt some, that they maybe 
liberal to others. 4. Catiline is the only man from whom we can- 
not be protected by the laws. 5. Cicero was the only man who 
exerted himself that his fellow-citizens might be spared. 6. This 
state is too wealthy to refuse to admit our soldiers into winter- 
quarters. 7. Do you think Antony is one of those men who 
complain of the fall of the republic? 8. Ariovistus was the 
first of the Grermans, as far as I know, who acquired sovereign 
power in GauL 9. Is Scipio too great a man to be condemned 
at a public trial ? 10. Titus is a man who will do nothing 
against his will for my sake. 11. I beg you to send me the 
statues which I purchased. 12. I beg you, as a special favour, 
to send me such statues as may be ornaments to my house. 13. 
There is no gold or silver in Britain, as far at least as I am 
aware. 14. The father was not persuaded, as far as I remem- 
ber, to pay his son's debts. 15. Alesia was a town which could 
not be taken by storm. 1 6. There is no man so secure as not 
to fear that the city will be given up to the soldiers to be 
plundered. 17. Justice and liberality are virtues which make 
us love those in whom they seem to exist. 18. The speeches 
of Titius, as far at least as I have read them, contain so much 
elegance, that they seem to have been written with an Attic pen. 
19. What soldier is so delicate as not to be able to remain in 
the camp for one winter? 20. The Sicilians are the only ones 
of our allies to whom a tax-gatherer is not odioua 21. How 
does it happen that Caesar is too great to be injured ? 22, It 
follows that it is the wise man alone who does nothing against 
his will. 23. Rome must be too great to be subdued. 

The Rblativb Clause with the Subjunctive denoting 

Purpose. 

§ 44. The relative clause frequently denotes the purpose to 
be accomplished by, or with regard to the antecedent ; e.g., " The 
Lacedaemonians sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse Themi- 
stocles in his absence," LacedcBtnonii legates Athenas miserunt 
qui Themistodem absentem acmsarent, 

Ut (is) might be used in many such sentences instead of qui. 
Relative adverbs, such as ubi, undCf etc, have the same force ; «.y.. 
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" An image of the sun shone above the king's tent, from which it 
might be seen by all," Super tabemaculum regiSy unde ah omnilms 
compici posset, imago solis fulgehat, 

§ 45. In the clause denoting purpose qui being equal to 
ut is, the neuter ablative qtio is equivalent to ut eo, and as eo 
is often used with comparatives to give them additional force, as, 
eo magis, " The more on this account," or, " aU the more," so 
qiio is employed instead of ut in clauses which denote purpose, 
and contain a comparative; e.g., "A field is not ploughed 
once only, but is turned over again and again, that it may yield 
better and stronger crops," Ager non semel aratur, sed 7iovatur 
et iteratur, quo meliores fetvs possit et grandiores edere. 

§ 46. With dignus, indignus, idoneus, and sometimes 
aptus, a relative clause with the subjunctive mood is used to 
express for what purpose a person is fit, or of what he is worthy ; 
e.g.y "The matter is worth our long and careful consideration," 
Digna res est, quam diu multumque consideremm, 

XXV. 

1. He set out for Khodes, that he might be more accom- 
plished and more learned. 2. A new embassy of the Athenians 
came to announce that the king was approaching their territories. 
3. The plays of Livius scarcely deserve to be read a second 
time. 4. Let us proceed sitting, that the conversation may be 
carried on more easily. 5. Scouts who had been sent to follow 
the army, reported on the following day that Hannibal was 
making for the country of the Bruttii 6. Those who defend 
our state with their labour and at the hazard of their lives are 
not only worthy of other rewards, but are surely most worthy 
of being presented with the freedom of that state for which they 
have encountered dangers. 7. Caesar had judged Kufus a proper 
person to send to Pompey with a message. 8. The LacedsB- 
monians, when they had conquered the Athenians, appointed 
thirty men to manage their state. 9. It was answered on the 
part of the Carthaginians, that they would send ambassadors 
to Rome on that subject, who should satisfy the senate. 10. 
great man, and worthy to have been born in our state 1 11. 
After the death of Crassus, ApoUonius seemed to me to be even 
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more worthy to be admitted into my protection and friendship, 
12. In the Cato Major, which was written to you about old age, 
I introduced Cato in his old age as discussing the question, 
because no character seemed better fitted for speaking of that 
period of life than one who had been an old man for a very long 
time, and even in his old age had been distinguished above 
other men. 13. The character of Lselius seemed a proper one 
to discourse about friendship. 14. Quinctius did not think 
it without advantage, that some ambassadors of the allies 
should be present at that assembly to remind the ^tolians 
of the alliance with Eome. 15. Thither they sent ambassadors 
to beg the Eretrians and Carystians that, as they had been 
bom in the same island, they should pity their misfortunes, 
and should not suffer Chalcis to fall into the hands of the 
iEtolians. 

§ 47. Notes. 6. " Who had been sent," so, '* as they had been born," 
in sent. 15. See g 12. 7. 6. "Not only worthy — bnt are snrely most 
worthy," — "It is a favourite practice in Latin to make antitheses, and to 
indicate them by placing conjunctions in opposition to each other, as et — et^ 
out — atU, neque — neque^ heque — et^ et — neque; further, etsi — tamen^ quum — 
turn, non magta — quamj non modo — sed etiam, and the like." — Zumpt. 
"Quum — turn is equivalent to et — ef, except that it assigns a greater impor- 
tance to the second part; it must therefore be translated by "both, and 
especially," "not only — ^but also," or, "but more particularly." This 
meaning is often expressed more strongly by adding to turn the particles, 
vero, certe, etiam (sometimes quoque), proecipue, imprimis, maximer—lUd. 
For "the freedom of that state," say "that citzenship." 8. Employ the 
ablative absolute. 11. The passive verb after dignus, etc., may often be 
translated by the active in Latin, thus, " to be admitted," is equal to " whom 
I should admit." 12. For "than one who," say "than of him who." 

XXVL 

1. They silently ask you to think them also, as well as the 
inhabitants of other provinces, worthy of having their safety 
intrusted by you to such a man. 2. L. Piso the censor, and 
L. Eoscius the praetor, promise that they will go to Csesar to 
inform him of these things. 3. Even if you have any man 
who seems to be able to conquer the royal armies, unless he 
shall also be a man who can restrain himself from touching the 

c2 
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money of the allies, who can restrain his hands and his eyes 
from the ornaments of the temples and the towns, he will not 
be fit to be sent to the Asiatic war. 4. Having offered a great 
reward, Domitius sends men acquainted with the country, with 
a letter to Fompey in Apulia^ to beg and pray that he will assist 
him. 5. Having found a suitable place, Caesar determined 
to make several trenches thirty feet in breadth, by which to 
draw off a part of the river Sicoris, and make a ford at that 
place. 6. If it ia your intention to depart thence, and to with- 
draw your armies, I would venture to say that there ia none of 
your allies worthier than myself to occupy the countries acquired 
by you in war. 7. You will find the man prudent and dutiful, 
and worthy to be esteemed by you. 8. I sent a man to Antony 
to tell him this. 9. He has not the means of paying. 10. 
They throw the ears into a basket, and send them to the thrash- 
ing floor ; they leave the straw in the field that it may be re- 
moved thence to the heap. 11. He had instructed Parmenio 
to extend his corps as far as he could towards the sea, that he 
might be further from the mountains which the barbarians had 
occupied. 12. We enjoy good health here, and we will en- 
deavour to enjoy better. 1 3. I have no means of returning to 
you what I have received. 14. Solon pretended to be mad 
that his life might be safer, and that he might at length do more 
service to the state. 15. He has given us a place to live in. 
1 6. Aristides died in such poverty that he scarcely left enough 
to pay the expenses of his funeral 

§ 48. Notes. 1. Say, "worthy whose safety you should intrust." 3. 
" Unless he shall also be," say " unless the same shall be." See § 40, 6. 
Omit "touching." 5. " Thirty feet in breadth," — The accusative denoting 
extent of space is joined to verbs and adjectives. If no verb or adjective 
is used to signify measurement, the genitive must be used (descriptive 
genitive) ; thus, " a ditch fifteen feet broad," is fossa quindecim pedes lata, or 
fossa quindecim pedum — ^from Zumpt. 6. " Myself" is nominative in the 
English, but as its verb is not expressed, it is made the accusative in Latin 
by attraction, following the construction of " there is none." " Countries 
acquired,'' " omit countries," making the participle neut. pi. 9. Say " he 
has not whence he may pay ; " so in sent. 13, "I have not whence I may 
return," and in 15, " A place vjhere we may dwell. 10. Make " straw " 
plural. 11. "As far as he could," quavium, with the subjunctive, — See § 
51. 16. Say "he scarcely left wherewith he should be buried." 
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XXVII. 

1. You are pretending to be mad that your life may be 
safer. 2, The speeches of Demosthenes are worth being read 
ten timea 3. Quinctius sent a herald to announce that it was 
the intention of the Eomans to liberate Greece. 4. Fiso has 
not, so far as I remember, given in his account to the treasury. 
5. Did the labours of Marius deserve to have their eternal cele- 
bration intrusted to poetry ? 6. There are some who beg the 
senate to have compassion on the allies. 7. Caesar sent forward 
cavalry to protect the soldiers who were fortifying the camp. 
8. Is Paulus not a fit man to conduct the army into Mace- 
donia? 9. Do you think Virgil worthy to be compared with 
Homer 1 10. Granting that Balbus is a brave man, do you think 
he deserves to be presented with the freedom of this state ? 11. 
The Latins send an embassy to demand that one consul should 
be chosen from Eome, the other from Latium. 12. So far am 
I from thinking that you ought to retire to Athens, that I think 
you deserve to be elected consul. 13. Thence it results that 
ambassadors come from Carthage to satisfy the senate. 14. It 
remains for you to send some one to inform the consuls of these 
affairs. 15. How does it happen that Attius Navius is a pro- 
per person for Tarquinius to employ as augur?' 16. It is of 
great importance to us that Curius should make a trench by 
which to draw off part of the Anio. 17. Such was the celerity 
of Fabius, that the envoys who had been sent to warn him not 
to cross the Ciminian forest arrived too late to check the war. 
18. Antony has no means of paying his debts. 19. Socrates 
ordered the women to retire that he might die with the greater 
calmness. 20. Cicero sent his son Marcus to Athens, that he 
might be more learned. 21. I have come to Baisd to enjoy 
better health. 22, Caius and I hope to go to Athens to learn 
Greek more easily. 

The Eelative Clause with the Subjunctive denoting Cause. 

§ 49. The relative clause is also employed to assign a reason 
for the circumstance stated in the leading proposition, or to 
express a cause, which might have led to a different result than 
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that stated, or to mention a condition upon which the &ct of 
the leading clanse rests. Such a relative clause frequently 
corresponds with the English clause introduced by ^' since," 
"because," "as," "for," "although," "i^" "if only," "pro- 
vided," or by the infinitive mood ; e,g,, " I pity you because you 
make (or simply, to make) so great a man as this your enemy/' 
Miaeret tui me, qui hunc tantum Iwminem facixis immicum iibL 
"You demand water from a pumice-stone, though itself is 
parched with thirst," Tu aquam a pumice postulas, qui ipse 
ntiat. " There is nothing disagreeable, if only you do not feel 
the want of it," Nihil molestum quod non desiderea, 

" The expressions quippe qui, ut qui, and utpote qui, being also 
employed to intimate the cause or reason of that fact or event 
stated in the antecedent clause, commonly require the subjunc- 
tive." — Carson, Zumpt says, that the reason is expressed "more 
emphatically by quippe qui, utpote qui, and ut qui (which is not 
used by Cicero, though frequently by Livy and later writers). The 
indicative in these expressions occurs in Sallust and Livy, but Cicero 
has only in one passage utpote qui with the indicative." 

XXVIII. 

1. Verres sends to ask the most beautifiil vases which he 
had seen at his house. Antiochus, since he did not know the 
man, gave them very willingly without any suspicion. 2. 
Alexander, standing at the tomb of Achilles, exclaimed, fortu- 
nate youth, that didst find in Homer the herald of thy valour. 
3. But we are foolish to venture to compare Drusus, AMcanus, 
Pompey, or ourselves, with P. Clodius. 4. ligarius, since he 
wished to avoid all business of that kind, remained quiet for a 
little on the arrival of Varus. 5. Though I had begun the 
study of Greek late, yet having come to Athens on my way to 
Cilicia, I stayed there several days. 6. See that you do not 
err in wishing Caesar to be angry with your enemies when he 
has pardoned his own. 7. I wrote back to Trebatius, for I did 
not wish to write to Caesar ^ he had written nothing. 8. I 
am sure that you err through ignorance when you lay com- 
mands upon us which are inconsistent with the custom of the 
Greeks. 9. I am very much afraid that you will feel cold in 
your winter quarters ; wherefore, I think you ought to use a 
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bright fire, especially as you were not too well supplied with 
cloaks. 10. You seem to me at present not only wise in being 
absent from this, but even happy. 1 1. Nothing can be con- 
sidered as an evil if the necessity of nature occasion it 12. I 
do not indeed despise the books, for I have never read them. 
13. Why am I not angry with you for accusing the man that 
I defend. 14. Nor was Antonius far distant, for he was pur- 
suing with a numerous army. 15. Philodamus, who was a 
man of the greatest dignity, and had now arrived at that time 
of life, and was a father, was astonished at the proposal of the 
bad man. 

§ 50. Notes. 1. " The most beautiful vases which he had seen." When 
the antecedent is qualified by a superlative, the superlative is frequently 
transferred to the relative clause as in this sentence, *' the vases which he 
had seen most beautiful." 2. For " standing " say " when he had stood." 
" In Homer, the herald," Homer and the herald being here one and the 
same, " in " is merely the sign of apposition. 5. '* Having come," quum 
with the subjunctive pluperfect. 6. " In wishing," i. e., who wish ; " has par- 
doned," subjunctive after quum, 8. " When you lay " is the relative clause 
indicating reason. 10. " In being absent " is the relative clause ; so is " for 
accusing " in sent. 13. 

The Helative Clause in the beforted form of speech. 

§ 51. Any relative clause which forms part of what is 
reported as having been said (oratto dbliqaa, reported or indirect 
form of speech), or even thought by another, is expressed in the 
subjunctive mood ; e,g.y " In Plato, Socrates is represented as 
telling Crito, that he had seen in his sleep a woman of extra- 
ordinary beauty, who called him by name, and repeated a verse 
of Homer," Est apud Platonem Socrates dicens Critoni, vidisse 
86 in somnis pulchritudine eximia feminam, quae se nomine 
appellans diceret Homericam quemdam versum. 

It is enough for this construction that the relative clause 
describes a thing from the point of view in which it is seen by the 
person spoken of, rather than from that in which it appears to the 
person speaking ; Pcetus omnes libros quos frater suus reliquisset mihi 
donavit. Here the relative clause specially marks, that Pcetus in 
presenting the books, regarded them, and probably alluded to them, 
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as having been left by his brother ; had the clause been quos frater 
BUUB reliqueraty it would have been simply an additional statement 
to define more closely what books were meant, without any reference 
to the view of Foetus. Such a relative clause with the indicative 
mood, is often met with in a reported passage, but then it is either 
a remark thrown in parenthetically by the writer for the sake of 
explanation, and forming no part of the speech which is reported, or 
it is an irregularity. 

§ 52. The subjunctive is employed "in all subordinate proposi- 
tions (whether relative or connected by conjunctions), which axe 
added to complete an idea expressed by an infinitive, or a proposi- 
tion standing in the conjunctive (ti e,y subjunctive), or in the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive, the contents of which subordinate proposition 
are asserted by the speaker, not simply as an actual fact, but only 
as a constituent part of the idea stated in the infinitive or conjunc- 
tive.** — Madvig. 

XXIX- 

1. The prisoner said that he was a Numidian, that he had 
crossed into Spain with his uncle Masinissa, who had recently 
come with cavalry to the aid of the Carthaginians. 2. When 
introduced into the senate next day, he stated that Carthage, 
the capital of Spain, had been taken in one day, and that some 
cities which had revolted had been recovered. 3. Almost at 
the same time ambassadors came to Eome from Syphax, relating 
the successful engagements which he had fought with the 
Carthaginiana 4. Permission was given to Sulpicius to draw 
what volunteers he could from the army which Scipio had 
brought home from Africa 5. He wrote to Q. Fabius Labeo, 
who commanded the fleet, that he should immediately proceed 
to Patara, and break up and burn the royal ships which were 
thera 6. I wonder at you, Antony, that you do not dread the 
end of those men whose actions you imitate ! 7. He assured 
him that he would find the iEtoUans, who inhabited the very 
centre of Greece, already in arms. 8. I answer, what I have 
perceived, that you bear with moderation the grief which you 
have suffered from the death of one who was not only a very 
great man, but also very dear to you. 9. Thus it happens 
that he who flatters himself, and who is most pleasing in his 
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own eyes, opens his ears most to fiatterera 10. It is the part 
of a noble mind to be willing to owe very much to the same 
man to whom one owes much. 1 1. When the letter was read, 
Domitins, concealing its real purport, announces in the council 
that Pompey would speedily come to their assistauce, and exhorts 
them not to let their courage sink, and to prepare those things 
which are useful for defending the town. 12. This man, desti- 
tute of courtesy, and ignorant of common life, read a letter which 
he said that I had sent him. 13. It is the custom at Athens, 
that those who have been slain in battle are lauded in a public 
assembly. 14. Aristotle says, that at the river Hypanis, which 
flows into the Pontus from the European side, certain little 
aTiiTinftlfl are produced which Uve only for one day. 

§ 53. Notes. 3. See § 6. 11. 6. *'Tbat you do not dread/' accusative 
and infinitive. 8. " Wbat," see § 12. 2. Omit " one who was." 10. 
For " one owes," say " you owe ; " " The second person of the conjunctive 
is used of a person whose existence is only assumed, to express by that 
means a single undefined subject, which we imagine to ourselves, in order 
to state a thing in general terms {some one^ one)." — Madvig. 11. "For 
defending the town," <u2 with gerundive. 13. "That those," etc., accusa- 
tive and infinitive. 

XXX. 

1. I admire virtue, since its beauty pleases us even in an 
enemy. 2. So far were the townspeople from letting their courage 
sink, that they prepared everything which was useful for defend- 
ing the walls. 3. livy says that MarceUus, who had taken 
Syracuse, claimed to be allowed to enter the city in triumph. 
4. There was no one who did not advise Caesar to spare his 
fellow-citizens. 5. Catiline was wise to form the resolution of 
leaving the town. 6. I do not admire the speeches of Titius, 
for I have never read them. 7. Cicero says that that which is 
not honourable cannot be made to be useful 8. He says also 
that there are certain animals in which there is something like 
virtue. 9. The man is mad to give up the city to be plundered. 
10. You have done Caesar a very great favour in promising to 
be in the senate on the 2d of January. 11. ^N'othing is dis- 
honourable provided only it is usefuL 1 2. M. Calidius moved 
that Pompey, who was still at Home, should set out for his pro- 
vinces. 1 3. livy says that none of the combatants at Thrasy- 
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mene perceived the earthquake which threw down large portions 
of many cities in Italy. 14. Lepidus was a bad citizen^ to join 
Antony. 15. He asserts that the minds of those who are 
actuated by the love of money or the desire of pleasure, are dis^ 
turbed to such a degree that they are not far from insanity. 

16. Caesar states that the lieutenants whom he had appointed to 
command the legions got many ships built during the winter. 

17. I was afraid that the letter which I sent from Athens had 
not been delivered to yoiu 18. There are some who say that the 
ambassadors, who had come too late to be able to detain Fabius, 
returned to Rome with news of the victory. 19. Flaccus feared 
that the excessive pleasantness of Capua, which had demoralized 
Hannibal's army, would demoralize his also. • 20. The senate 
decreed that the territory should be restored to the Phocaeans, 
which they had had before the war 

Clauses introduced by Quin, 

Quin represents qui non, and that, 1st, as the nominative of 
the relative pronoun of all genders with the negative adverb ; 
and 2d, as the neuter ablative (qui) of the relative with the 
negative adverb. Accordingly 

§ 54. Quin is used instead of qui non, quoB non, quod non, 
to introduce a clause having its verb in the subjunctive, when 
the antecedent clause is negative or interrogative ; e,g,, " There is 
no one who does not wish to avoid these faults,*' Hobc vitia 
nemo est quin (or qui non) effugere cupiat. 

It must be considered as the general rule that quin is used only 
for the nominative of the relative with non, " although quin is some- 
times found in prose instead of the accusative, quod non, which may 
be partly owing to the identity of the nominative and accusative in 
the neuter gender, and instead of the ablative quo non (after dies)!* — 
Zumpt, 

" It must be observed that when quin stands qui non or quod non, 
the pronoun is, id, although superfluous, is sometimes added for the 
sake of greater emphasis." — Ihid. e,g^ " No new man was so illustrious 
that he did not seem unworthy of that honour," Nevus nemo tarn clarus 
erat, quin is indignus eo honore haberetur. 
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§ 65. Secondly, QutTi, as Tcpresenting qui noriy ** how not," 
or, " 80 that not," is employed instead of ui non to express a 
negative consequence, but only when the leading clause itself 
contains a negativa The use of quin for ut non is more limited 
than for qui non, and occurs particularly in such phrases as faeere 
non possum quirij etc. ; e. g., " I could not but let you know," 
or, " I could not help letting you know my opinion," Faeere non 
potui quin tibi sententiam declararem, 

A negative consequence is often expressed in English by 
"without," followed by a participle or participial noun ; e. g., "I 
never visit you without coming away wiser." Here the clause 
" without," etc. is exactly equivalent to the Latin clause intro- 
duced by quin or ut non; quin is more fipequently employed, 
Nunquam accedo, quin (or ut non) dbs te abeam doctior. 

XXXL 

1. Why do we wander through the open country, carrying war 
from village to village ? Why do we not attack cities and forti- 
fied places ? 2. That time when we were last together is wont 
to occur to my mind ; yes, I even retain in my memory that very 
day. 3. There is no one who does not wish to be anywhere 
rather than where he is. 4. When that proclamation had been 
published throughout the province, there was no state that did 
not send part of its senate to Corduba at the time appointed. 5. 
There is nothing so easy but it is difficult when you do it 
against your will 6. The Allobroges, inspired with the greatest 
hope, begged. Umbrenus to have compassion upon them. There 
was nothing, they said, so hard or so difficult but they would 
most eagerly do it, provided the thing would liberate their state 
from debt. 7. There is no one but thinks that these consuls 
ought to be erased, not only from memory, but even from the 
calendar. 8. There is no one so brave as not to be disturbed 
at the unexpectedness of an affair. 9. I cannot help sending 
you a letter daily, that I may receive one from you. 10. There 
is scarcely one of you that has not often heard how Syracuse 
was taken by M. Marcellus. 1 1. Who is so senseless as not to 
perceive that the Gaditani ought to retain this right, that the 
load to this most honourable reward of the citzenship may not 
for ever be shut against them. 12. Daily a laige number of 

D 
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ships assembled from all parts, nor could any wind blow with- 
out their having a favourable voyage from some quarter. 13. 
Who ever beheld that temple without being a witness of your 
avarice, your injustice, your audacity? Who ever came from 
the temple of Vertumnus into the Circus Maximus without 
being reminded of your avarice at every step ? 14. If I do any- 
thing I will write to you, nor will I ever send letters home to 
my friends without adding such as I wish to be delivered to 
you. 15. In one state, many men cannot lose their property 
and fortunes without dragging more with them into the same 
calamity. 16. It cannot be contradicted that those who fear 
nothing, who desire nothing, who axe exalted with no immo- 
derate joy, are happy. 

g 66. Notes. 1. " Why do we not," — " The beginner may observe that 
an exhortation is often expressed in Latin by a question with quin^ why 
not?" — Madvig, 4. Make the first clause the ablative absolute. ** At the 
time appointed," — " Ad denotes in general an aim or object both in regard 
to time and place : hence it also denotes a fixed time, as ad horam^ at the 
hour ; tid diem, on the day fixed upon ; ad tempua facere aliquid, to do a 
thing at the right time." — Zumpt. 6. " When you do it," — see § 53, 10. 
6. " There was nothing, they said," — see § 10, 7. ** The thing," ea rea, 
9. " One from you," tuus, 14. *' If I do," future perfect. 

QuiNy AFTER NON DUBITO, ETC. 

§ 57. After expressions signifying doubt, and accompanied 
by a negative or having the force of one, as non duMio, num 
dubitas f nemini dubium est, cui dubium est f Quin, with a sub- 
junctive clause, is used to state that about which it is asserted, 
that no doubt exists; e.g., "I do not doubt that (but, or but 
that) you have written the letter," Non dubito quin literas 
scripseris. 

Dubito means, Ist, I doubt ; 2d, I hesitate or scruple. When 
it has the first signification " I doubt," and is affirmative, it is fol- 
lowed by a dependent interrogative clause, which will be treated of 
in its proper place ; but if negative it has the construction stated 
above, though not invariably. Zumpt says, " if we are to take the 
language of Cicero as our guide, it is less correct to use the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive after non dMto, in the sense of * I do not 
doubt/ instead of quin ; but it often occurs in Curtius and Livy 
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and in Nepos exclusiyely, wlucb. may be considered as a peculiarity 
of this antiior." 

When dvhito means "I scruple" or "hesitate," and is followed by 
a clause which has the same subject, the infinitive is generally used ; 
e.g., Non duhttat responderey he does not hesitate to answer : but even 
in this sense, Cicero often uses gum ; e.g., Vos non dubitatis guin 
vectigaUa vestra vendatis f Do you not hesitate to sell your revenues ? 

XXXII 

1. I do not doubt but he wrote to Piso. 2. I do not 
doubt, considering your regard fOr me, and our connection with 
each other, that you remember my recommendation. 3. Nor 
do I doubt, such is your discernment of men, that you will do 
everything zealously for the sake of Lamia himself^ without any 
recommendation on my pari 4. I did not doubt that you 
would read my letter willingly ; I was afraid that it would not 
be delivered. 5. It ought not to be doubted that there were 
poets before Homer, a thing that may be understood from those 
songs which are sung in his poems at the feasts of the Phaeacians 
and of the suitora 6. Is there a doubt that in attacking him 
I have looked to the public interest more than to my own ease, 
and that some persons in defending him have regarded their 
own more than the public repose % 7. They did not doubt that 
now when their armies were destroyed, Hannibal would come 
to attack Rome. 8. Whereas yon say, you have no doubt but 
that I am in great disgrace with Pompey just now, I ^e no 
reason why it should be so. 9. One thing remains to complete 
our friend's disgrace, — that he should not assist Domitius ; but 
no one doubts that he will come to his aid. 10. It ought not 
to be doubted but that interest can never be at variance with 
virtue. 1 1. They assert that the Samnites are cariying stakes 
with them, and that there is no doubt but they are going to 
erect a pallisade round the camp. 12. I have no doubt but 
your own evil deeds occur to your mind. 13. I have no 
doubt but you perceive, such is your singular sagacity, that if 
Antony has acquired any degree of strength, all these illustrious 
services of yours to the republic will come to nothing. 14. 
Pompey applauds this course, and takes the oath; nor was there^ 
any of the rest who hesitated to swear. 15. There is so great 
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a love of leamiiig and knowledge implanted in ns by nature, 
that no one can doubt that the nature of man is forcibly drawn 
toward these things without being attracted by any advantage. 
1 6. When we behold, then, these and innumerable other things, 
can wo doubt that some being presides over them, either a 
creator, i( as Plato thinks, they have been created, or the director 
of so great a work, i^ as .Ajristotle thinks, they have existed 
for ever ? 17. Whence it happens, that men even when they 
wish for any thing in silence, have no doubt that the gods hear 
it. 18. Who does not know that it is by far the most honour- 
able thing for an orator not to sell his labour? 19. Do you 
hesitate, jurors, to rescue a most distinguished citizen from this 
most obscure Phrygian ? 

§ 58. Notes. 2. *' Oonsiclering your regard," — *' Qui joined to esse and 
a Bubstantiye, eitW in the nominative or ablative of quality, is used in 
explanatory clauses instead of pro, * in accordance with * or * according to ; ' 
e. g., instead of Tu, pro tua prvdentia^ quid optimum factu sit^ videbie, 
we may say, FacUe, qua tua est prudentiaj or qu<i prudentia es, quid opti- 
mum factu ait, videbiSj^^ Considering your sagacity, such is your sagacity ; 
according to your sagacity, you will easily see what is best to be done. — 
Zumpt. 3. *' You will do," — " will" after non duhito, etc., requires the 
future tense, t.e., the future participle active with $im. 5. " A thing that,** 
— see § 12, 2. 6. " In attacking him," in with gerandive ; so '• in defend- 
ing him." 7. " Now, when," etc., ablative absolute. " To attack Rome," 
— this clause denotes purpose, and as it is not in the original expressed 
by ut with the subjunctive, we may enumerate here all the usual methods 
of translating such a clause ; 1st, ti/ with the subjunctive ; 2d, qui with the 
subjunctive ; 3d, ad with the gerundive participle ; 4th, the gerundive 
governed by causa which of course follows it ; 5th, the supine in um ; 6th, 
the future participle active ; thus, *' He sends an army to attack the city," 
may be translated txercitum misit, 1st, ut urhem oppugnaret; 2d, qui urhem 
oppugnaret ; 3d, ad urhem oppugnandam ; 4th, urhia oppugnandos cavea ; 
5th, oppugnatum urhem; 6th, urhem oppugnaturum. The 1st, 2d, 3d, and 
5th are the most common. 8. ** Whereas you say,** t.e. (as to that), which 
you say, "as to that* being omitted. Observe that "say," governing a 
negative clause, may often be rendered by fiego governing an affirmative 
one. "It should be" is present subjunctive. 11. " Are going to erect," — 
future tense. 14. For " applauds and takes," say, " applauding takes — see 
§ 8, 6. Omit " course." 15. For " without being attracted by any," say 
"attracted (agreeing with nature) by no." 17. Even when they wish," — 
*ee § 52. 18. '* The partiality for the construction with quin is attested by 
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some passages, in which this conjanction is ased instead of the accusative 
with the infinitive, because the leading sentence may be conceived to con- 
tain the same idea as non dvbitOy as Oic. p. Flacc, 27, QuU ignorat quin 
tria Onxoorum genera sint^^ Who does not know that there are three classes 
of Greeks. — Zumpt, 

XXXIIL 

1. Why do we not attack Eome f 2. The Eomans sent a 
fleet to ravage the coast of Africa 3. Who is there that does 
not know that Pericles landed in a public assembly those who 
had fallen in the first year of the war ) 4. When Antony read 
the letter, there was no one but thought him devoid of courtesy. 
5, There is no doubt but Scipio will take Carthage, and recover 
all the cities which have revolted. 6. Csesar cannot pardon his 
enemies without being angry with you. 7. We cannot look at 
tiie heavenly bodies, without believing that some ruler presides 
over them. 8. Antiochus did not hesitate to send the most 
beautiful vases he had. 9. There is no doubt that the men 
were cold in their winter-quartera 10. Who does not know 
that Aristides died in the greatest poverty? 10. There was no 
one but pretended to be sick, that he might the more easily 
remain at home. 11. I have no doubt that you perceive, such 
is your discernment of men, that Marcus is fit to command the 
army. 12. Can you doubt that Solon is pretending to be mad, 
that his life may be safer. 13. Antony, out of his singular 
courtesy, read a letter which he said that I had sent him. 14. 
We are fully convinced that no one is worthier than you to 
occupy the countries gained by us in war. 15. Can it be 
doubtful to any one that Pompey is the proper man to be sent 
to the Asiatic war ? 16. He never sees the ^tolians without 
reminding them of the alliance with Eome. 17. Who is there 
but thinks the poems of Homer worth being read over and over 
again ? 18. Who is there but knows that, such is your liberality, 
you have benefited many and injured none? 19. We have no 
doubt that CatOine is one of those who place their chief good in 
pleasure. 20. It admits of no contradiction that this food is 
easy of digestion. 21. I fully believe that Caius promised to 
open the gates to HannibaL 22. I cannot help advising you 
to come to BaiaB for the sake of your health. 
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QuOiHNUS AND QuiN AFTER VERBS OF HiNDERINO. 

§ 69. Yerbs signifying " to hinder " are followed "by a clause 
expressing that which there is a purpose of preventing. This 
subordinate clause denotes a negative purpose^ and may accord- 
ingly be introduced by Tie, see § 7 ; but instead of ne, quominvs^ 
i.a, ut eo minus is very often used, and if the leading clause 
is negative, quin may be employed, the subordinate verb with 
aU of these conjunctions being in the subjunctive mood; e.^., 
" I am prevented from writing more," Plura ne scribam impediary 
or qtiominus plura scribam impedior; " Quintus would not be 
hindered from seeing the Thyamis,'' Quinto obsisti non potidt, 
quominus Thyamim videret "Neither the walls nor the armed 
men standing upon them can deter the besiegers from mounting,*' 
Neque tUos muri, neque superstantes armoH arcere queunt quin 
ascendant. 

" Impedire, deterrere, and recusare, however, are sometimes, and 
prohibere frequently, followed by the infinitive,** — Zumpt, e.g., " Nor 
as yet has any one been found who refused to die," Neqv>e adhuc 
repertus est quisquam, qui mori recusaret. 

§ 60. Attention must be paid to the impersonal expressions 
pavlum abesty hand multum abest, etc., '^ little is wanting,*' or 
"it nearly happens." With these phrases the thing which 
almost takes place is expressed by a subjunctive clause with 
quin; e. g.y "They were near killing Varus," or "they were within 
a little of killing Yarus,'* Faulum abfuit quin Varum interficereni. 

XXXIY. 

1. Our ancestors wanted neither prudence nor daring, nor 
did pride hinder them from imitating foreign customs, provided 
they were good ones. 2. I believe that till now the winter pre- 
vented us from having certain information about you. 3. With 
difficulty they restrained their ardour, so as not at once to make 
the attack. 4. I see that you are prevented from coming to us 
for a sufficient reason. 5. They informed him that if the tower 
should &11, the soldiers could not be restrained from breaking 
into the city in the hope of plunder, and from destroying the 
city, 6. I left nothing undone to withdraw Pompey from his 
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connection with Ceesar. 7. They were t^ithin a little of i)eing 
driven out of the camp. 8. Scanrus said that, when quaestor 
at Ephesus, he had been prevented by force from carrying off 
from the temple of Diana his slave, who had taken refuge in 
that asylum. 9. There is no one who does not know that it 
was owing to your opponents that a vote did not take place. 
10. With diflBiculty the soldiers were kept from breaking into 
the town, and they were highly indignant at that circumstance, 
because it was evidently owing to Trebonius that they did not 
get possession of the town. 11. I do not object to your imita- 
ting me whether I shall be an example of bravery or of cowardica 

12. l^othing at all is wanting to make me perfectly wretched. 

13. Pompey is reported to have said that he did not object to 
his being thought a general of no experience, if Caesar's legions 
retired without the greatest loss from the position to which they 
had inconsiderately advanced. 14. They were not fer from 
insulting our ambassadors when demanding satisfaction. 15. 
They say that the legions of the Samnites are in Apulia, that 
they are investing Luceria with all their forces, and that they 
are not far from taking it by storm. 16. The Samnites very 
nearly got possession of the body of the master of the horse. 
17. What is there to hinder me following those thinga that 
seem to me probable. 18. Csesar ascertains that the Belgse 
are the only people who, in the days of our fathers, prevented 
the Cimbri and Teutones from entering their territory. 

§ 61. Notes. 1. Omit "they were." 6. "With Csesar" is the geni- 
tive. 10. For "it was evidently owing," say "it seemed to have heen 
owing." 11. "I shall be," fiiture perfect. 12. " To make me." is " so that 
1 should not he(quin).'* 13. Make "retired" pluperfect subjonctiye, so 
also " had advanced." 17. " To hinder"— see g 36. 

XXXV. 

1. I should like that you would prevent Eegulus from eman- 
cipating his son. 2. The weather prevented my brother and 
myself from setting out on the 24th of February. 3. Who is 
there that can hinder the wise man from bearing misfortunes 
with patience ? 4. We cannot object to your ordering Catiline 
to leave the city. 5. It was owing to Cicero that Catiline did 
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not plunder and bum the city of Home, 6. The boy very nearly 
lost the opportunity of delivering your letter. 7. Who can 
prevent us from complaining of the fall of the Republic ? 8. 
A little more and you would have been the very. last to arrive. 
9. It does not admit of a doubt that Marcellus claimed to be 
allowed to enter the city in triumph. 10. Scipio did not 
hesitate to tell the Eomans to pray to the gods that they 
might have leaders like him. 11. We do not object to your 
consulting the interest of the Campanians. 12. The messen- 
gers who arrived firsts state that the soldiers can scarcely be re- 
strained from deserting their leadera 1 3. It was owing to Fabiua 
that Hannibal did not conquer the Romans. 14. I am fully 
convinced, after reading your letter, that it was owing to you 
that Gsesar pardoned those who had followed Pompey. 15. 
Labienus never left the camp without hoping to return victorious. 
16. Trebonius with difficulty prevented the town from being 
taken by storm. 17. There is no one who does not know that 
the Lacedaemonians were ordered to demolish their walls. 18. It 
cannot be denied that Postumius, with regard to whom the senate 
had decreed that he should succeed Furfanus, refused to go into 
his province without Cato. 19< Do you think that there is 
any man too great to be hurt ? 20. I am afraid there is no 
doubt that he is going to give up the cities to be plundered. 
21. The censor would not be hindered from expelling Lucius 
from the senate. 

The Subjunctivb in Dependent Interrogative Clauses. 

§ 62. A question is expressed by the indicative mood in 
Latin as well as in English ; e. g., "What do you think T' Quid 
censes f " Have you become rich ? " Earn dives f actus f These 
are examples of direct or independent interrogative sentencea 
But such sentences are often employed as the object of verbs of 
asking, telling, etc., or as the subject of impersonal or passive 
verbs, in which case they become indirect or dependent interro- 
gative clauses, and must have their verb in the subjunctive 
mood ; e. ^., " Tell me what you think," Die mihi quid censeas / 
" I ask you if (or whether) you have become rich," Quoero ex 
tej sisne dives foetus. 
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We often find independent questions put not for infcmnation bnt 
merely for rhetorical effect— questions which are equal to assertions 
of the nature of the answer which they clearly indicate. Such 
questions may be expressed by the potential mood in English, and 
tiie subjunctive in Latin ; e, ^., " What can I do ? (meaning, I can do 
nothiag)," Quidfaciam f A question of this kind may be explained 
as the dependent interrogative clause of a sentence, the leading clause 
of which has been left out, as {Non haheo) quidfaciam, 

XXXYI. 

1. What will become of my dear little Tullia 1 2. They 
ask me how you bear the death of Afncanus. 3. Can I forget 
what I have been, can I but feel who I am, what honour, what 
children, what fortunes I am deprived of? 4. I will inform you 
what I have dona 5. Do you see how in Homer, Nestor very 
often descants on his own virtues? 6. Now that the sword 
has been drawn, no one can teU what the result will be. 7. It 
is incredible what gratitude all express to me, that have been 
even moderately recommended to you by me. 8, The dictator 
himself going about among the wounded men, thrusting his 
head into the tents, asked them individually how they were. 
9. I remember what advice you then gave me by Theophanes,* 
and that I frequently think over with sighs. 10. They see 
from the very steady motion of the moon, when, being opposite 
the sun, it merges in the shadow of the earth. 11. Democritus 
indeed explains in excellent terms why cocks crow before day- 
break. 12. What can you do with this man 1 13. What shall 
I say of Socrates, whose death I am wont to weep over when 
reading Plato? 14. TeU me who ever dined attired in black. 
15. What reason is there why we should fear the charge, if you 
despise it? 16. From the letter which you sent to Atticus, 
and which he read to me, I ascertained what you were doing 
and where you were, but from the same letter I could not at all 
conjecture when we were likely to see you. 17. Well then, I 
ask this also, if all who fell at the battle of CannsB were bom 
under one star? 18. You ought with your usual foresight to 
consider not only this, how many cohorts Csesar has against you 
just now, but how great forces of horse and foot he will bring 
together in a short time. 
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§ 63. Notes. 1 (and 12). With facio and jSo, wben the question is 
" what is to be, or can be done with a thing?" or, ** what is to become of it? '* 
the person or thing alluded to may be expressed in three ways — Ist, in the 
dative, quid fades huio hominif "what will yoa make of this man?" 2d, 
in the ablative with de^ quid jUt de mUitibut f " what is to be done with 
respect to the soldiers?" 3d, in the ablative alone, quidfaciea hoc Jiomine f 
quid fiet navef "what is to be done with the ship?" 8. "Going about 
among," cireum, " Asked " expresses an action that was frequently re- 
peated, therefore a frequentative verb is the best in Latin. " Individually," 
aingtdos. 9. "By Theophanes," — When a person is the instrument by 
whom any thing is done, " by " is to be translated by per. " With sighs,* — 
see § 10, 2. 10. Observe that "in" here indicates motion into. 16. Say, 
"From that letter, which having been sent by you, Atticus read to me." 
" Likely to see," is future participle active. 17. " Bom under one star," i.e., 
" of one star," the descriptive ablative. 18. " With your usual foresight," 
—see g 68, 2. Omit " usual.** 

XXX7IL 

1. XJnliappy man 1 Do you remember at all what answer 
yon gave ? 2. Not only dare you not mention what you did, 
but you dare not even state where you were. 3. Not a man 
knew where they were going, except C. Laelius. 4. It does not 
escape you how great injury the state has suffered in the loss of 
Pansa. 5. What reason was there then why I should have 
been forced so rigorously to attend the senate yesterday 1 6. I ask 
you what reason there is why either I or any of you should fear 
bad laws, while we have good tribunes of the plebs. 7. I would 
like you to tell me, if you have no objections, what appearance 
L. Turselius was o^ what height, to what free-town, to what 
tribe he belonged. I know nothing, you say, except what 
estates he had. 8. After performing these and such exploits, 
what reason was there why you did not follow Caesar into AMca ? 
9. And in this affair who does not know how great the treacheiy 
of both of you was toward Dolabella ? 10. It is incredible how 
highly both my brother and I esteem M. Laenius. 1 1. I doubt 
not but you are aware, not only to what free-town I belong, but 
also how diligently I am wont to protect my fellow-townsmen 
the Arpinates. 12. It belongs to your wisdom and magna- 
nimity to forget what you have lost, and to think of what you 
have recovered. 13. What house is so firmly established, what 
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state so strong, that it cannot be overtliFOwn from the founda- 
tion by enmities and dissensions ? Whence it may be judged 
how great advantage there is in Mendship. 14. There was no 
reason why it should have been necessary to make haste. 15. 
It does not give me less anxiety what the republic will be after 
my death than what it is to-day. 16. What reason is there 
why we should completely remove friendship from life, that 
we may not meet with some vexations for its sake? 17. You 
can't believe how tired I am of the business. 

§ 64. Notes. 2. Saj for the whole sentence, "you dare to say not onlj 
not what yon did, but not even in what places you were." " In sentences 
expressing transition from less important to more important things, and 
connected by * not only not — but not even,* non modo {solum) non — sed ne 
guidemj the second non is omitted if both sentences have the same verb, and 
if the verb is contained in the second sentence, for the negative ne is then 
considered to belong conjointly to both sentences. But if each part of the 
sentence has its own verb, or if the verb, although common to both, is 
expressed in the first part, non modo non is used complete." — Zumpt, 3. 
"They were going,"--see g 6, 9. 4. "How great injury,"— see f 22, 12. 
so also in 13, "how great advantage." *'In the loss of Pansa," — ablative 
absolute. 5. " Should have been forced " is imperfect, as it refers to 
the same time as " was there," so in sent. 14. 6. Make the last clause 
ablative absolute. 7. "I would like you to tell me," — see § 17, 2. " Ap- 
pearance, height, free-town, tribe," — see § 24, 2. 8. Employ the ablative 
absolute in this sentence. 9. For " and in this," say " in which," — ^the 
relative pronoun frequently begins a sentence in Latin, though not in 
English. 10. "How highly,"— see § 26, 1. 13. "That it cannot,"— 
see g 39. 

XXXVIIL 

1. Not only are you ignorant of what countries Caesar con- 
quered, but you do not even know who Caesar waa 2. What 
would you do with a man that did not think that a promise 
ought to be kept? 3. What will become of Pyrrho? 4. 
Caesar informs us who were the only people that prevented the 
Teutones and Cimbri from entering their terrritory. 6. They 
asked the shepherds whether the legions of the Samnites were 
besieging Luceria. 6. They are not only not besieging Luceria, 
but they are not even in Apulia. 7. It was owing to Titus that 
the enemy, after performing such exploits did not retire without 
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great loss. 8. He promised to inquire whose fault it was thai 
the legions did not retire without great loss. 9. I know how 
highly your hrother and you have always esteemed me. 10. 
When we contemplate the heavenly bodies we are able to judge 
how great the power of the Creator is. 11. Tell me what cause 
prevented you from being in the senate yesterday. 12. I would 
like you to teU me, if you have no objections, in what asylum 
the dave has taken refuge. 13. There is no one but knows 
how great a loss we have suffered in the banishment of 
Marcus. 14. The lieutenants inform Caesar how many ships 
they have got built. 15. I doubt not that with your usual 
foresight you are inquiring how great forces the Belgae are likely 
to assemble. 16. How few men are there who can tell what 
the issue of the war wiU be ! 17. Granting that the soldiers 
are well-disposed toward Caesar, they cannot be persuaded to 
attack Rome. 18. I am afraid you have forgot who I am. 
19. I do not know how it happens that men open their ears to 
flatterers. 20. The soldiers ask each other where the enemy is. 

XXXIX. 

1. I am afraid that any of you may perhaps wonder what 
this speech of mine, so long and going so far back, means, or 
what ponnection the &ults of those who vexed the state before 
his tribuneship, have with the cause of P. Sestiua 2. He 
faced danger, but he faced it for a cause, the great importance of 
which it is not necessary for me to telL 3. The boy shews by 
his tears what tilial affection he possesses. 4. I ask you, 
whether, from being very poor, you became rich in that very 
year in which a most rigorous law was passed in regard to 
extortion. 6. I do not yet say what you did, but what you 
suffered to be done. 6. The consul set out to Capua, though 
he could scarcely bear the jolting of the litter on account of the 
serious nature of his wounds, and wrote a letter to Home about 
the death of his colleague, and stating in how great danger he 
was himself. 7. But why do I mention those who did not 
come to meet me ? 8. It is an annoying thing that I cannot 
as yet find out where our friend Lentulus is. 9. You see how 
great a storm is brewing, I will write to you, to let you know 
what senators have passed over, when I have certain informa- 
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tion. 10. It remains for you to ascertain, as far as you can, 
what is doing, and to write to me. 11. Labienus, a great 
man in my opinion, came to Theanum on the 24th of January, 
and had an interview with Pompey and the consuls. I will 
write to you to let you know what conversation took place, 
and what was done, when I know for certain. 12. There is 
no reason why the hopes of those who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of eloquence should be dashed, or why their 
industry should slacken. 13. Do you see, then, in that city 
where eloquence was both produced and reared, how late it was 
in coming to the light 1 14, I wish also that you would inquire 
as carefully as you can (and you have those by whom you are 
able to do so), what Lentulus and Domitius are doing, how they 
conduct themselves, whether they blame any one, whether they 
are angry with any one. 

§65. Notes. 2. For "a cause tbe great importance of which," say 
"that cause which how great (it) was." 3. "Filial aflfection," descriptive 
ablative, see § 24,2. 4. Omit "being." "In regard to," de. 6. "Set 
out — and wrote," say "having set out — ^wrote," compare § 8, 6. For 
"though he could scarcely bear," say " scarcely bearing." Omit " stating." 
9. and 11. Omit "to let you know." "When I have," i.6., shall have. 
So in 11, " know " = shall know. 10. "Is doing," see § 29, 16. 12. 
" Hopes," — ^the singular is generally used in Latin. 1 3. For " it was in 
coming," say "it came." 14. "By whom you are able," — Omit "to do 
so ; " for " by,**— see g 63, 9. For the relative clause, see f 39. " Whether," 
num. 



DisjuNonvB Questions. 

§ 66. A disjunctive question is an interrogative sentence 
consisting of two or more questions separated by " or," and of 
such a nature that they cannot all be answered in the same 
way ; if one is answered in the affirmative, the others must be 
answered in the negative, and vice versa; e.g.j "Does he err 
himself, or does he wish others to err 1" In translating such a 
sentence, the first question may be introduced by utrum, or ne, 
or may stand without any interrogative particle, the second 
question must be introduced by aw, Utrum ipse errat (ipsene 
errat, or simply ipse errat) an alios vuU errare f 
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We may have two simple questions comiected by " or " instead 
of " and/' both admitting of a similar answer, but such a sentence 
does not form a disjunctive question^ and the " or " is to be rendered 
by aut and not an. 

Instead of an, ne is sometimes employed, especially in dependent 
questions the first member of which has no interrogative particle. 
" Or not" is translated by anmm or n€C7ie. " But necne occurs only, 
in indirect questions ; the only instance in which it occurs in Cicero 
in a direct question is Tti^c 3. 18, JSunt hcec tua verba necne f^ — 
Zumpt 

§ 67. Particular attention must be paid to the expressions 
Hand 8C10 an, nescio an, duhito an, etc. These have not the 
force of the English, " I do not know if," which expresses a 
weak denial, but on the contrary they express a weak assertion, 
as ** I rather think," " I am not sure but," " I would almost 
say ; " e, g,, Eat id quidem magnum atque haud scio an maximum, 
means, ^' That is indeed a great matter, and I am inclined to 
think, a very great matter ;" or we may turn the last clause 
negatively, " I do not know if it is not a very great matter." 
Again, Nescio an hoc contigerit nemini, means, " I rather think 
that this has happened to no one ;" or we may translate the 
dependent clause aflfirmatively, "I do not' know if this has 
happened to a7iy one" 

Therefore, if the EngHsh phrase "I do not know if," is 
rendered Mud scio, or nescio an, a negative word following in 
the English must be omitted in the Latin, and if no negative 
follows in the English, one must be inserted in the Latin. On 
the other hand, if the English phrase is " I rather think," " I 
am not sure but," etc., the English and Latin clauses following 
correspond with each other. 

XL. 

1. It makes no great difference, especially in a consul, whether 
he himself vexes the state with pernicious laws, and ndschievous 
harangues, or allows others to vex it 2. What difference is 
there between the man who advises an action, and the man who 
approves of it ] Or what does it matter whether I wish a thing 
to be done, or rejoice that it is done ? 3, From what he says. 
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I shall determine whether I must go to Arpinum or to any 
other placa 4. Metellos sent deserters and other convenient 
persons to discover in what part of the country Jugurtha was, 
or what he was doing, whether he was attended by a few 
persons only, or had an army, and how he bore himself in his 
defeat 5. I do not know if C. Gracchus had any equal in 
eloquence. 6. Aristotle was the first of the Peripatetics, and 
except Plato, I do not know but I may justly call him the first 
of philosophers. 7. Deliberate whether you would like Capua 
and the whole of Campania to become an addition to your 
strength, or to that of the Samnites. 8. Of what consequence 
is it whether the birds feed or not ? 9. Teach me this, that it 
makes no difference whether I feel pain or do not feel pain. 
10. I do not know if the same does not happen in all other 
things; for there is nothing that is at once both discovered and 
perfected. 11. He consulted whether he should set out for 
Bome with the three thousand veterans, or should hold Capua 
and exclude Antony as he approached, or should go to the three 
Macedonic legions, which are marching along the upper sea. 
12. When I have determined whether to go to meet Csesar, or 
to wait for him here, I will inform you. 13. The question is, 
what is wisdom ? 14. The question is not, are there some who 
think that there are gods ; the question is, whether there are 
gods or not 1 15. In the same year war was carried on in the 
country of the i^ui, with various fortune, so that it was uncer- 
tain, both in the armies themselves and at Eome, whether they 
had conquered or had been conquered. 

§ 68. Notes. 2. " Or wbat does it matter ? " As the second qaestion 
here is merely a repetition of the first in a different form, there is no dis- 
junction so far ; the first " or *' is then not to be rendered an. Omit *' thing.'* 
3. "IVom," denoting " in consequence of," or "in accordance with," may be 
translated by ex. *' Must go," gerundive. 4. " Attended by," cwm. Omit 
"only." "In his defeat,*'— see § 10,2. 6. For "and — him," use the 
relative. "I may call," — perfect subjunctive, compare § 17, 2. 7. "Would 
like," — as a preference is to be expressed, use malo. 11. "As he approach- 
ed" is present participle. 12. " Have determined " is future perfect. " To 
go,* and "to wait," must be subjunctive. 15. "It was uncertain," — see } 
21. "In (the armies)," — apud. 
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XLL 

1. The question is, whether the world is governed by the 
providence of the gods or not ? 2. Is it of more importance to 
act circumspectly or to think wisely ? 3. It is uncertain whether 
that afiGair will be a source of praise or of blame to Caius. 4. 
I do not know if Marcus was forward to assign every one his 
due. 5. Deliberate whether you would like the consuls to be 
elected from the plebeians or &om the patricians. 6. You can- 
not teach us that it makes no difference whether the soul departs 
from the body, or perishes with it. 7. I rather think no man 
has ever been found who has exposed his life to the weapons 
of the enemy, without a reward being set before him. 8. I 
doubt not that you are aware that it makes a great difference 
whether you hope to live for sixty years or for one only. 9. I 
beg that you will inform me whether Titus has gone to Pompey 
at Theanum or not 10. The question is not, whether virtue 
makes us love those in whom it seems to dwell, but whether it 
makes us love all men ? 11.. Caesar commanded his lieutenants 
to send men to ascertain whether the Veneti were building 
ships or not. 12. When you have determined whether to go 
to Athens, or to any other quiet state, I beg you will let me 
know. 13. I doubt if any studies flourished at Athens more 
vigorously than those of eloquence. 14. Is there a bridge over 
the Anio or not ? 15. It is uncertain whether it was owing to 
Trebonius or Caesar, that Massilia was not taken by storm. 
16. I do not know if any poet since the origin of the human 
race has surpassed Homer. 17. Deliberate whether you would 
like the Germans or the Bomans to make themselves masters of 
GrauL 18. Have you ascertained whether the soldiers are well- 
disposed toward Caesar, or will refuse to follow him to attack 
Ariminum. 19. I am not sure but Cato has been persuaded 
to learn Greek in his old age. 20. I beg you will allow me, 
out of your singular courtesy, to read the two letters sent you 
by Cicero. 
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The Dependent Clause introduced bt Quum. 

§ 69. Quum (or cum) is a relative, not an interrogative 
adverb ; its proper signification is " when." Referring to time 
purely, it is followed by the indicative mood ; e, g., " When 
Caesar came into Graul, the .^Sdui were the leaders of one party 
of the Gauls, the Sequani of the other/* Quum Gceaar in Gkdliam 
venU, alterius OaUorum factionis principea erant jEdui, altervus 
Seguani, 

§ 70. From time is derived the notion of cause, as the 
cause of an event is closely connected with it in point of time; 
and when guum introduces a clause expressing the cause of an 
event, it takes the subjunctive mood ; e. g,y '^ To be free from 
blame is a great consolation, especially as (since, or because) I 
have two things with which to support myself the knowledge 
of the most liberal arts, and the fame of very great deeds," 
Vacare culpa magnum est solatium, prcesertim cum hdbeam duos 
res quibus ma sustentem, optimarum artium scientiam, et mxixi- 
marum rerum gloriam, 

Veiy often, though the notion of cause prevails so far as to re- 
quire the subjunctive mood, the notion of time is yet equally pro- 
minent. This happens in historical nairatiye, a preceding event 
being regarded as to some extent the cause of the foUowing one, and 
frequently in such sentences the best equivalent for quum with the 
subjunctive is the participle of the English verb ; e.g., ** Dionysius 
having plundered (or, after having plundered) the temple of Proser- 
pina at Locii, was sailing to Syracuse," Dumysius, quum fanum 
Froserpince Locris expHavisset navigahat Syracusas, " When I was 
at Athens," or '' Being at Athens, I heaid Zeno frequently," Zeno- 
nem, quum Athents essem, audieham frequenter. 

The imperfect subjunctive is often used with quum, referring to 
a past event, where nothing else but time is alluded to, and where 
of course the indicative mood would be equally correct 

§ 71. "Although" may also be expressed by quum with 
the subjunctive, the fact stated in ' the dependent clause being 
closely connected with the fact of the leading clause in time, 

D 2 
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but not pointing out the time only, of the event ; e,g,, " He was 
perpetually poor, though he might have been very rich," FuU 
perpetuo pauper, cum divitissimus esse posset. 

XLTL 

1. That one day, on which I returned to my native country, 
when Eome herself seemed to me to come forth to embrace her 
preserver, was to me equal to immortality. 2. Why then are 
Lysias and Hyperides loved, when Cato is imknown? 3. 
Dionysius was tyrant of the Syracusans for thirty-eight years, 
having seized the supreme power at the age of five and twenty. 
4. I dictated this letter, sitting in my carriage on my way to the 
camp, from which I was distant two days' journey. 5. The 
ship was an old quadrireme, taken eighty years before, while 
conveying Nicasa, the wife of Craterus, from Naupactus to 
Corinth. 6. Xenophon has treated of these matters in that 
book which is entitled (Economicus, which we translated from 
the Greek into Latin when we were about that age at which 
you are now. 7. It is some years since I chose you two, that 
I might cultivate your society chiefly, and be, as I am, on the 
most friendly terms with you. 8. It is not yet a hundred and 
ten years since a law was passed by L. Piso on extortion, there 
having been none previously. 9. Bubulcus having returned to 
the city in triumph on the eighth day, dedicated, as dictator, the 
temple of Salus which he had vowed as consul, and contracted 
for as censor. 10. Lucius conveyed the message of Caesar to 
Pompey on the 25th of January, when the latter was with the 
consuls at Theanum. 11. On the following morning I was 
summoned by Pansa to Bononia; when I was on the road, word 
was brought me that he was dead. 12. Epaminondas is said to 
have played excellently on the lyre, and Themistocles, some 
years before, was deemed rather uncultivated when he declined 
the lyre at a feast 13. You heard him when he spoke for him- 
self 14. How then do you accuse Sestius, when at the same 
time you praise Milol 15. As his father's house was a long 
way from the forum, he rented a house on the Palatine, at no 
great expense, in order that he might be able the more easily 
*o visit our houses. 16. Men, although they are in many 
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respects humbler and weaker, seem to me to be superior to 
the beasts mostly in this point, that they can speak. 

g 72. Notes. 4. For "on my way to the camp," say " when I set out 
for the camp." 6. "Eighty years hefore," — and 12, "some years hefore,'* 
— ante having the sense of a comparative, " years " is the ahlative, as express- 
ing comparative measure. — See Part I., Ex. 22, 23, and also Zumpt's rule. 
" The ablative is also used to express the time heforCt and the time after 
a thing happened, and ante And post are in this case placed afler the abla- 
tive. The meaning, however, is the same as when ante and post are joined 
with the accusative in the usual order, just as we may sometimes say * three 
years after,* and * after three years,* post tres annos decessitj and tr^ms 
annis post decessit. In this connection, the ordinal numerals may be 
employed as well as the cardinal ones ; post tertium annum^ and tertio anno 
posty are the same as tribus annis post.^^ 5. For "while conveying," say 
" while it conveyed." " From Naupactus," — Motion from a town or small 
island is expressed by the ablative alone ; " a& is, however, sometimes (by 
Livy usually) prefixed to the names of townfl, and always when a removal 
from the neighbourhood of a town is indicated." — Madvig, 6. " About that 
age, at which," descriptive ablatives. 7. "That I might cultivate — and 
be," see § 44. 8. " There having been none," — clause with quvm. 10. " The 
latter," is. 11. Say "on the next day, in the morning." 12. "Bather 
uncultivated," comparative. 13. "When he spoke," — the subjunctive is 
always used in an expression like this. 14. " At the same time," see § 40, 
6. 15. "In order that," see §45. 16. "That," gt«x?. 

XLIIL 

1 . P. Sestius, though he was appointed tribune of the plebs 
among men of the highest rank and in the best times, wished 
not so mnch to enjoy the other offices of state as to seem 
worthy of them. 2. Catiline formerly almost deceived me my- 
self since he seemed to me a good citizen, fond of all excellent 
men, and a firm and faithful friend. 3. The consuls having 
entered on their ofl&ce on the 15th of March, called a meeting 
of the senate in the capitol, and consulted the fathers on the 
state of public affairs, the management of the war, the provinces 
and the armies. 4. M. Valerius, the consul, having been sum- 
moned by letter, committed the province and the army to Cincius 
the prsetor, sent M. Valerius Messala the commander of the 
fleet with part of the ships to Africa to plunder, and at the 
same time to observe what the Carthaginian people were doing 
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and preparing, then set out himseK for Rome, and having 
arrived safely, immediately held a meeting of the senate. 5. I 
would like that you would exhort them to depart, especially as 
we have such estates on the searcoast, that they can remain at 
them not inconveniently, considering the emergency. 6. I 
avoided my brother though I esteemed him more highly than 
myself and have always done so. 7. Thanks were given to 
the kings, and though both of them promised to come into 
iEtolia with aU their forces, and take part in the war, that was 
dispensed with in the case of Ptolemy; the ambassadors oi 
Philip were informed that he would do a &vour to the senate 
and people of Eome, if he should not fail to assist the consul. 

8. Carthage, after having stood for six hundred and seventy- 
two years, was destroyed a hundred and seventy-three years ago, 
in the consulship of Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, and L. Mummius. 

9. P. Scipio Nasica, though he was the cousin of Ti. Gracchus, 
wrapped the lappet of his toga round his left arm, and exhorted 
all who wished the republic to be unhurt to follow him. 10. 
The husbandman, when he sees the blossom of the olive, thinks 
that he will see the berry also. 11. When I was forbidden by 
the tribunes of the plebs to say in the assembly what I had 
determined, and when he permitted me to take the oath only, 
I swore without any hesitation that the state and this city were 
in safety through my efforts alone. 12. Having thus £^hed 
his journey, when he had come to any town, he used to be car- 
ried in the same litter even to his bed-chamber. 

§ 73. Notes. 1. Omit " of them." 2. << Fond of all excellent men.*'— 
Quiaque with a superlative, botli in the singular and plaral, as qptimus 
guisquef or (adject.) optinU quiquSt is in general equivalent to omnes with 
the positive.** — Zumpt, 3. "Galled a meeting and consulted/* — ^make the 
first of these clauses ablative absolute. 4. This sentence affords a good 
example of the different construction of English and Latin sentences ; it 
contains four collateral or co-ordinate leading clauses — 1st, " committed/' 
etc. ; 2d, " sent/' etc. ; 3d, *' set out," etc., and 4th, " held," etc. ; in the Latin 
only one of them — the last — forms a leading clause, the first three are sub- 
ordinate participial clauses, the ablative absolute being used in the Ist and 
2d, and a deponent participle in the 3d. 5. "I would like," see § 17, 2. 
"at** tn. 7. "In the case of,*' is not translated, "Ptolemy" being the 
dative after the verb. '* Were informed," — responaum eat, " Should fail," 
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*— pluperfect Bubjunctiye. 8. *' In speoifying duration and extent of time 
(how long f)f the words which define the time are put in the accusative. 
The accasative also stands with abhinCj ago. The ablative to express dura- 
tion of time is rare in the best writers." — Madvig, For *' in the consulship 
of/' say ** being consuls," ablative absolute. This is the usual method of 
mentioning the year of any event. 9. " Wrapped and exhorted," see 
Note 3. *'Who wished," etc., see § 51. 11. "My efforts alone," being 
equal to '* the efforts of me alone," *' of me " is rendered by the possessive 
ac|jeotive (mew), while ** alone " is the genitive agreeing with the genitive 
mei implied in meus, 12. " When he had oome," — " Quum is joined with the 
pluperfect indicative when it expresses an action frequently repeated ; in 
this case the apodosis contains the imperfect." — ZumjpU 

The Construction of Quod, Quia, and Quoniam. 

§ 74. We have seen that a dependent clause expressing a 
reason for the statement made in the leading clause, may be 
introduced by the relative pronoun (§ 49), or by quum (§ 70), 
in both of which constructions the subjunctiye mood must be 
used. But the same sense may be expressed by the indicative 
mood, if the word introducing the clause is quod, quia^ or 
quoniam ; e, g,, " I wished to be at Capua on the 5th of February, 
because the consuls requested me," CapuoB Non, Fehr, ease vole- 
ham, quia consulea jusserurU. 

§ 75. But the same conjunctions require the subjunctive 
mood when the reason expressed in the dependent clause is 
stated not to be the true reason for the fact mentioned in the 
principal clause ; or when it is given as the reason assigned by 
others, as, for instance, by the person spoken oi^ and not neces- 
sarily affirmed by the writer himself to be the real cause ; e,g., 
"The iEtolians and Antiochus raised Philip to the hope of 
getting the kingdom of Macedonia, because (this was the argu- 
ment which they used to Philip, but the writer does not vouch 
for its truth), he really belonged to the royal stock," Philippum 
jEtoU et Antiochus impulerunt in spent, quod is vere regum stirpis 
esset, regni Macedonice, 

XIIV. 

1. The king dismissed them all unhurt, because he believed 
that such conduct would have great influence in gaining the 
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hearts of the Larissmans. 2. We have heard that it conferred 
honour on Cn. Octavius, the first man of that family who was 
made consul, that he had built a splendid house on the Palatine 
hilL 3. A decree of the senate is made^ that Yettius should 
be thrown into prison, because he had admitted that he had 
carried a weapon. 4. He invites me frequently to supper, 
because he knows that I am your intimate fiiend. 5. Who 
then can doubt that there is wealth in virtue ? since no pos- 
session, no amount of gold or silver, is to be valued more highly 
than virtue. 6. M. Cnpaiius having met me in the Gallinanan 
forest, told me that you were in bed, because you were ill of the 
gout 7. Of what consequence is it to him where you are, 
since you do not come to the senate ? 8. In Plato's Phaedrus, 
Socrates says that Pericles excelled the other orators on this 
account, that he was the pupil of Anaxagoras. 9. We excel 
the beasts even in the highest degree in this one respect, that 
we converse with each other, and can express by language what 
we feel. 10. In the same year, C. licinius Stole was con- 
demned on his own law to pay a penalty of ten thousand ases, 
because, along with his son, he occupied a thousand jugera of 
land. 11. Although we love our friend Cns&us as we do, and 
ought to do, yet I cannot praise this part of his conduct, that 
he has not assisted such men. 12. Pythagoras is said to have 
sacrificed an ox to the muses, whenever he had discovered any- 
thing new in Geometry ; but that indeed I . do not believe, 
since he would not sacrifice a victim even to the Delian Apollo, 
lest he should sprinkle the altar with blood. 13. No one 
despises, or hates, or eschews pleasure itself because it is 
pleasure, but because great sorrows overtake those who do not 
know how to pursue pleasure rationally. 1 4. In that year also 
there was an active canvass, because three patricians were can- 
didates for one placa 

§ 76. Notes. 1. "In gaining," — ad with gernndive participle. 2, 8, 9, 
11. In these sentences, the appositional or explanatory clanses introduced 
by " that," have quod in Latin. " Tbe first man who was consul,** — see § 8, 
11. 8. " That Vettius," etc., see g 27. 6. " Who can doubt,"— see § 62. 
6, " Having met,"-— see § 70. 8. " On this account,'*— -Aoc. 9. For " what 
we feel," say "the (things) felt." 10. "On bis own law,*' ablative. Omit 
"to pay a penalty of.'* "The punishment, with the verbs of condemning, 
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is commonly expressed by the genitive ; e.g., capitUj mortis; mvUfBt pecunicBt 
quadruplit octujpU, and less frequently by the ablative, capite, morte^ 
muUa^ pecunia. The ablative, however, is used invariably where a definite 
sum is mentioned; e,g.., decern^ quindedm rnUibus CBria,** — Zumpt. 11. 
'* Although, "—see § 31. Omit "part of his conduct." 12. "Whenever 
he had discovered,"— "In a narrative, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunc- 
tive are sometimes used after relative pronouns and adverbs, when actions 
of repeated occurrence are spoken of. The indicative, however, is likewise 
used in these cases, and even more frequently than the subjunctive." — 
Zumja, " Anything new,"— see g 22, 3. 13. Omit " how." 

XLY. 

1. The Greeks wliom I mentioned previously, althougli 
unjustly condemned and banished by their fellow-citizens, yet 
because they did good service to their states, enjoy so much 
renown at the present day, not only in Greece, but even among 
us and in other lands, that no one names those by whom they 
were oppressed, and all men deem the misfortunes of the former 
more honourable than the power of the latter. 2. Cato made 
it a reproach to M. Nobilior that he took poets into his pro- 
vince? 3. First, then, I think the ordinances of Caesar ought 
to be kept, not that I approve of them, for who indeed can do 
that 1 but because I think that regard ought to be had especi- 
ally to peace and repose. 4. It is a proof of your audacity that 
you sat among the equites, notwithstanding that a certain plax^e 
had been appointed by the Eoscian law for bankrupts, though 
one might have become bankrupt by misfortune, and by no 
flEiult of his own. 5. Fansetius praises Africanus, because he 
exercised self-controL 6. I find that there are four reasons why 
old age seems wretched ; one, because it withdraws men from 
transacting business; the second, because it renders the body 
weaker; the third, because it deprives men of almost all 
pleasures ; the fourth, because it is not far firom death. 7. 
Every man loves himself, not that he may exact from himself 
any reward for his affection, but because every one is dear to 
himself for his own sake. 8. Since human affairs are frail and 
fading, we ought always to seek for some persons whom we may 
love, and by whom we may be loved. 9. The affairs of Greece 
being mixed up with those of Eome, led me out of my direct 
course, not because it was worth while to narrate them them- 
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selves, but because tbey were the occasion of the war witli 
Antiochos. 10. A thaziksgiving was decreed for one daj on 
account of the naval victory, and for another day, because a 
Eoman army had then first pitched a camp in Asia. 11. Since 
I trust that I will come to town speedily, I beg of you especi- 
ally that I may see you there, that I may be able to take 
advantage of your wisdom, &vour, dignity, and assistance in all 
matters. 1 2. Did any one ever give thanks to the gods because 
he was a good mani 13. Since you surrender in this manner, 
I demand that you give up without delay Diciearchus and the 
others by whose advice you revolted from us. 

§77. Notes. 1. Say "the Greek men." Omit "although." Make 
"renown" the descriptiye ablative. 3. "Ought to be kept," — gerundive; 
BO "ought to be had;" and in 8, "ought to seek for." 4. For "by mis- 
fortune," etc., say "by the fault of fortune and not by his own." 6. 
" Transacting " is the gerundive. 7. "Everyman loves himself" — ^When 
the subject and object of a verb are the same, the Latin expresses the reflec- 
tive nature of the action in a very emphatic way by its variety of pronouns ; 
thus the clause is translated, " Every man (quUque) himself (ipse) loves 
himself (»c). "For his affection,*'— genitive. 9. "Those of Rome,"— an 
a^'ective. U. " In all matters,"— genitive. 

The Impebativb and the Subjuxotive used fob the 

Imfebative. 

§ 78. The imperative mood is more correctly divided into 
two tenses, a present and a future ; the singular forms ending 
in a, if e, i, and the plural forms in ate, ete, tte, and tie, with 
the corresponding passive forms, are of the present tense. The 
forms in ato, eto, Ito, and Ito, with their passives, and those in 
tote and all the forms of the third person are future, having refe- 
rence to something to be done hereafter, and are used especially 
in legal phraseology, as in English, Thou ahalt not kill ; 6.^., 
"Succour me in my wretchedness," Subvenite mihi misero. 
" There shall be two magistrates with regal authority," Begio 
imperio dtio sunto. 

§ 79. Instead of the imperative, a periphrasis is often used, 
consisting of fac ut, cura ut, or fac alone, followed by the 
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present sabjnnctiyey and the expresBoon vetim^ peto, etc^ with 
the sabjuDctiTe^ must be r^arded often as a softened impeia- 
tiye ; e.g., ^ Beoolleet how great the lashness of the crowd is," 
Faeiie ui recordemini qua sii temeritas muUitudinis. 

B isy no doabt, by the omission of snch verbs as these, that the 
present and also the perfect snbjnnctiye are nsed with the force of the 
imperatiye. This is more nsnal in the third person than the second ; 
while the first person is employed to express a strong wish or ex- 
hortation ; e.y^ ^ He mnst either drink, or go away," Aut hibat aut 
abeat. ''Let ns imitate those who haye established this state,** 
ImUemitr eos qui heme rempubUoam gtabUivtrunt. 

The fatore indicatiye is also sometimes employed in an impera- 
tiye sense ; e.^., ** attend to this," fades hoe, 

§ 80. When the imperatiye is qualified by a negative, " not " 
mnst be translated by ne, and ''nor" or ''and not," by neve or 
neu. Bat ne with the imperatiye is confined to the older writers, 
the poets, and l^al phraseology. Ne witii the preseint or 
perfect subjiinctive is more nsnal in prose, but the most frequent 
mode of expressing the negative imperatiye, is by a periphrasis 
with noli, cave, Grfae ne. Noli is most frequently used, and it is 
followed by the infinitive, whereas cave, witii which ne is often 
expressed, and fac ne are followed by the subjunctive ; e.g., 
" There shall not be nocturnal sacrifices by women," Noctuma 
9aerificia mulierum ne sunto, *' Do not tell this even to your 
fireedman," Hoc ne liherto quidem tuo dixeris. "Touch me not>" 
Noli me tangere, " Do not think," Gave pities. 

The second singcdar of the present subjunctiye with ne is used 
in good prose only in a general sense, that is, without any definite 
subject, so that ne putes is equivalent, " one 9iust not think.** 

When the future indicative is used for the imperative, the nega- 
tive adverb employed is non. 

XLYL 

1. . Be assured, then, that everything depends upon you and 
Brutus. 2. Wherefore, I beseech you, remove this grief from 
me, or lessen it either with comfort or with advice, or by what- 
ever means you can. 3, Now you must know that I am in the 
greatest anxiety. 4. When you shall think of a war with 

E 
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Home, regard Hannibal as one of your principal Mends ; if any 
circumstance shall force you to peace^ seek for another man with 
whom you may deliberate with a view to that policy. 5. Take 
care of your health. 6. Exhort Trebatius to make haste. 7« 
Do what you can, as £ax as shall seem fair and right to you, that 
Strabo's £reedman may finish the business. 8. Do this, then, 
and consult his dignity and interest in all other matters, if you 
love ma 9. Do not suppose that this is the army which con- 
quered Graul and Germany. 10. Do not think that there is 
any base man in Italy who is not here. 11. Do not fear that I 
will be angry with you. 12. WeU done-Manlius ! All honour 
to your bravery and piety towards your father and your country. 
Go on, and with the aid of the gods maintain the Boman name 
unconquered. 13. You must not be alarmed if you hear that 
I am returning. 14. Do not cease to write to me whatever 
occurs to you. 15. You must not prefer to Cato even that man 
whom Apollo, as you say, pronounced the wisest 16. Let us 
come to the games. 1 7. We think we will arrive at the Tus- 
culan villa either on the Nones or on the next day. Let every- 
thing be prepared there. 18. Let us love our country, obey 
the senate, and consult the interest of good men ; let us neglect 
present profit, and labour for the glory of posterity ; finally, let 
us reflect that the bodies of brave heroes and of great men are 
mortal, but that the emotions of the soul and the glory of virtue 
are eternal 19. There shall be regular authorities, and the 
citizens shall obey them humbly, and without objection. 20. 
There shall be friendship between king Antiochus and the 
Eoman people on the following terms : the king shall not allow 
any army that shall be going to wage war with the Eoman 
people, or their allies, to pass through the limits of his kingdom, 
he shall assist them neither with provisions nor with any other 
aid. 21. By the will of Antistius, which he had made at Borne 
in the consulship of Paulus and Marcellus, Capito is heir to five- 
sixths of his property, the remaining sixth is bequeathed to those 
whose portion may be confiscated, without complaint on the 
part of any one. But let Csesar look to this. 

§ 81. Notes. Use the future imperative in 8, 4, 13, 19, and 20 ; tbe 
periphraris with fan in 6, 14; with ca:ii>t in 30, 15 ; with noZi in 9, 11| 18; 
and the subjunctive alone in 7, 16, 17, 18, and 21. 4. " With Rome,"— 
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an a4J®<5*iv®' " ^^ o^® ^V* inter, " With a view to," in. 9. " Which 
conquered," — see g 62. 10. Fop "who is not here," say "who is absent 
&om this " {hinc), and see § 36. 12. With the aid of the gods,'* — ablative 
absolute. 13. "Hear," future perfect. 14. Make "cease" perfect, and 
** occurs " future perfect. 20. For " between,*' etc., say " to King Antiochus 
with (cum) the Roman people." " The following," hie " Going to wage," — 
future participle. 21. For "heir to five-sixths of his property,** say "heir 
in the proportion of {ex) the half and a third,*' omitting " of his property ; *' 
and for "the remaining sixth is bequeathed to those,** say '*in {in) a sixth 
are those." " The term As^ and the words which denote its divisions, were 
not confined to weight alone, but were applied to measures of length and 
capacity also, and in general to any object which could be Regarded as con- 
sisting of 12 equal parts. Thus they were commonly used to denote the 
shares into which an inheritance was divided. When an individual in- 
herited the whole property of another, he was designated as Seres ex asse ; 
if one-half, Heres ex semisee; if one-third« Heree ex triente,^ etc. — Bamea'tfe 
Soman AntiquUies. 



Conditional Sentences. 

The conditional sentence represents one event as entirely 
depending on another, so that if the one happens, the other 
happens also, and if the one does not take place neither can the 
other. 

§ 82. In a purely conditional sentence, the subjunctive 
mood is used in both clauses, and in order to determine what 
tense should be employed, two things are to be taken into 
account, the time, and the possibility of the conceived events. 
That event which is the condition of the other is expressed in 
a clause called the protasis, introduced by si, and if it is repre- 
sented as a possible event, although not actually going to hap- 
pen, the present subjunctive is used ; while the second event 
being thus represented as also possible, is expressed by the same 
tense in the apodosis of the sentence ; e.g., "If I were to say 
that I do not feel the want of Scipio (which is possible, though 
I do not intend to say it), I would not be telling the truth," 
Ego, si Scipionis desiderio me moveri negem, mentiar. In such 
sentences, it must be particularly noticed that the English 
imperfect is often used as equivalent to the Latin present tense. 
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§ 83. But if the condition, and therefore the consequence, 
are represented as both contrary to fact, or impossible, then if 
the sentence refers to present time, the imperfect must be used, 
and if to past time, the pluperfect ; e. g.y " If I knew, I would 
tell," where it is implied that I do not know, and therefore 
cannot tell, ^8'* scirem, dicerem. "If T had known in what 
danger you were, I would have hastened to you at once,'* Si 
scissem in qtio periculo eases, etatim ad te advolasBem. 

Sometimes, for the sake of rhetorical efTect, an impossible con- 
dition is expressed by the present subjunctive, as if it were possible ; 
e,g.y " If your country addressed you thus (an impossible supposition), 
ought she not to obtain her req^uestT' Scsc 8ij>atna tecum hqtiatiir, 
nonne impetrare debeat f 

XLVIL 

1. The day would fail me if I wished to reckon to what 
good men ill-fortune has happened, and not less so if I men- 
tioned what bad men have met with the greatest success. 2. If I 
said that this road was neither rough, nor steep, nor full of dangers 
and snares, I would not be telling the truth. 3. If I wished 
to adduce examples both of our own and of other states, I could 
shew more injuries than benefits done to public affairs by men 
of the greatest eloquence* 4. If you asked of Caesar himself 
what he had done in the city and in his civil administration, he 
would reply that he had passed many excellent laws. 5. I 
would answer if I knew how we were prepared. 6. Hercules 
went to heaven. He never would have gone, had he not paved 
the way thither for himself when he was among men. 7. Not 
even they would have thought of the burning of the city, if they 
had had a consul like you. 8. His son, the same who adopted 
the younger Scipio here from Paulus, would have been esteemed 
one of the most eloquent men, if he had enjoyed bodily health. 
9. If it had so happened that on coming to Eome he had found 
the magistrates and the senate at Eome, it would have been of 
great advantage to our cause. 10. If any one professing him- 
self a grammarian were to speak barbarously, or if one who 
wished to be esteemed a musician were to sing out of tune, he 
would be the more offensive, because he would commit a blunder 
in that very subject the knowledge of which he professed. 1 1. 
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The radiance of the sun is brighter than that of any fire, because 
it shines so far and wide in the boundless universe; and such is 
its influence, that it not only warms but even consumes things, 
neither of which it would do unless it were composed of fire. 
12. In Greece itself, philosophy would never have been in such 
esteem, had it not flourished in consequence of the contests 
and disputes of the most learned men. 13. He who sees 
these things would act not only stupidly but even impiously, 
if he denied the existence of gods. 14. If I saw that the 
period of your command had been extended while you were 
managing some great and dangerous war, I would inwardly 
trembla 

§ 84. NoTBS. 1. " Has happened,"-— see g 62. 2. " Said,"— see § 68, 
8, and when the negation is transferred to "said," "neither — nor," become 
out — ant, 3. "Of the greatest eloquence," — an adjective. 4. "Many 
excellent," — " ^t seems to be pleonasticallj used after muUi when another 
adjective follows, for in English the adjective many is pnt like numerals 
before other adjectives without the coptdative *and.* In Latin, however, 
we frequently find, e.g.^ muUas et magna res^ muUa et varia negoHOf muUi 
being used like other adjectives, and et also supplying the place of et m, 
introducing a more accurate description."— i^j)t. 6. For "the way 
thither," say "that way." 8. "The same," m. For "Scipio here," say 
"this Scipio." 9. Omit " on." 10. " Wished" and «' professed," must be 
present tense to agree with the rest of the sentence ; " professed," may be 
indicative. 11. "Than," quam. "That" is omitted in Latin when it 
governs a genitive. " Because "—see 8 49. " Such " as it refers to qualittft 
may be translated by M, which often has the force of talit; but in 12, as it 
is equal to " so great," referring to amount or degree, it must be translated 
by tantue. Omit " things." 12. " In consequence of the contests," — abla- 
tive case. 13. " He who sees," being equal to " if any one sees," the verb 
is to be subjunctive, — see § 49. " The existence of the gods," — see § 26, 3. 
14. " Your," and " managing, "-Hsee g 32, 13. 

§ 85. Tho conditional sentence presents many varieties, of 
which we may notice the following : — 

1st, When past time is referred to, and the pluperfect tense 
ought strictly to be used both in the protasis and the apodosis, 
we find the imperfect tense occasionally used in one or other 
member of the sentence. 

2d, The indicative mood may be used in the apodosis to 
denote that the consequence was certain and imminent, or was 
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actually commeEicing and would have been accomplished but 
for the event stated in the protasis. 

The future indicative being closely allied ui signification to the 
present subjunctive, may be used instead of it in such sentences. 

Sometimes the indicative is found both in the protasis and 
apodosis, but in this case the sentence is not really conditional, as 
the condition is represented as actually occurriog ; e,g,y Mors si est 
miseray misertce Jtnis esse nullus potest^ this is equal to, ^ Death is 
miserable, and therefore there can be no end of misery." 

dd. The indicative where we would expect the subjunctive 
is especially to be noticed in such expresions as, '' It would be 
better," "It would have been better," which are regularly 
expressed in Latin, Saiius esty sdHus erat ; e.g., ''It would be 
better to die," Saiius est mori. 

4th, By the omission of the protasis altogether, the apodosis 
forms an independent sentence, having its verb in the subjunc- 
tive This appears most frequently in the present and the 
imperfect subjunctive in the 2d person, when an indefinite or 
assumed. subject is spoken of; and the present is then equal to 
the imperfect potential of the English verb, and the imperfect 
subjunctive of the Latin to the pluperfect potential of the 
English ; e.g,y " You would say," dicas; ** you would have said," 
diceres. The perfect subjunctive is used in the first person in 
a similar manner, to translate the imperfect potential of the 
English verb, making an assertion with less decision than the 
indicative ; e,g,, " I would say," dixerim. 

XLVin. 

1. If you are persuaded of this, it remains for you to govern 
yourself. 2. You would have said that you saw one of the 
bearded men of old, the pattern of ancient authorily, the living 
representation of antiquity, the pillar of the state. 3. More 
accidents happened than I could have wished. 4. It never 
would have occurred to my mind to wish for you the madness and 
insanity into which you fell 5. If I had written myself the 
letter would have been longer, but I dictated on account of sore 
eyes. 6. K I had been afraid, you would have removed all my 
alarm with that letter of yours. 7. Had the lot made you 
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governor of Africans, or Spaniards, or Gauls, cruel and bar- 
barous nations, it would still have been your duty to your 
fellow-men, to have consulted their advantages and served their 
interest and welfere. 8. Their deeds will more easily occur 
to your minds if you place their faces themselves before your 
eyes. 9. I would not readily say that any one had given more 
attention than he to speaking. 10. This god we would pro- 
perly call happy, but yours laborious. 11. In almost all things, 
and especially in natural philosophy, I would rather say what is 
than what is not 12. Bravely said ! For I myself would not 
be unwilling to err with Plato. 13. The Sublician bridge 
almost afforded a passage to the enemy; they would certainly 
have crossed had there not been one man, Horatius Codes, who 
assured the Eomans that they deserted their post and fled to no 
purposa 14. If there could not be made in the whole city any 
better or more commodious house than that cottage of our 
founder, would it not be preferable to live in cottages, like 
shepherds and rustics, among the objects of your veneration and 
your household godfl, than to go as a people into exile? 15. 
No one was found who did not say that it would be better to 
die. 16. Fuiius and iEmilius hinder me from mounting the 
triumphal car, but if the tribunes had hindered me &om enjoy- 
ing a triumph, I was ready to summon them as witnesses of the 
exploits performed by me. 

§86. Notes. 1. "It remains for you,"— see § 25. 2. "The men of 
old," iUi. 3. Make " could have wished," imperfect subjunctive ; so also 
" would have occurred " in 4 ; " had written " in 6 ; " had been " in 6 ; 
"would have been" in 7 ; and "had hindered," in 16. 6. "That letter of 
yours," — " late points to the person to whom I am speaking, and to the 
things appertaining to him. Thus, iate liber, tela vestU^ isiud negoHum, are 
equivalent to thy book, thy dress, thy business ; and iste is for this reason 
called the pronoun of the second person." — Zampt. 7. For " had the lot 
made you," say "if the lot had made you ;" so in 13, say *'if there had not 
been one man." " To have consulted and served," must be present tense, 
as they refer to the same time with " it would have been your duty." 8. 
Use the future perfect in the protasis and the future indicative in the 
apodosis. 9, 10, 11, 12. Use the perfect subjunctive. 9. "Than he," — see 
g 48, 6. 12. For " I would not be unwilling to err," say " I would err not 
unwillingly." 13. Omit " they would certainly have crossed." " Deserted 
their post and fled," — see § 8, 6 ; use the ablative absolute. 14, " In the 
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whole oily/'—" The abUtive joined with the a^j^^^^® '^'^ ^^ ^^ ^ gener- 
ally used without in," — Zumpt 16. For "bat — ^them," use the relative. 
" Beady to summon," is future participle active. 



The CoNSTKUcnoN of Dum, Pbwsquam, Quasi, etc. 

§ 8.7. With dum, donee, quoad, which mean "until," and 
''as long as;" and with jprivsguam and urdequam, meaning 
" until," and " before," both the indicative and the subjunctive 
are employed. When the event stated in the clause introduced 
by these words is regarded as actually happening, or as having 
occurred, so that the conjunctions dum, eta, convey no other 
notion than that of time, the indicative is made use of^ but 
when the clause alludes to an event without regarding it as 
accomplished, or when any purpose is implied, then the subjunc- 
tive must be used; e.^., "The nation of the Laoedfemonians 
was brave so long as the laws of Lycuigus flourished," Lace- 
d(Bmx)morum gens fortu fait, dvm Lyc/wrgi leges vigebant. 
" When m^i are excited with rage, those whom they attempt 
to assail ought to be withdrawn from them till they compose 
themselves/' Iratis eybtrdk&ivdi sunt it, in quos impetum conantar 
facere dum se ipsi coUiganL " Epaminondas did not cease to 
carry on the war till he had laid siege to the dty of the Lace- 
daemonians," Epaminondas non priua bellare destUit, quam 
urh&in La^cedcemoniorum obsidione clausit "The ^umidians 
retire to the nearest heights, with the view of being safe before 
assistance was brought &om the camp," Numidce, priusquam ex 
castris subveniretur in proximoa colles discedunt, 

Dum, dummodo, and modo are used with the subjunctive in the 
sense of " provided that," or " if only," to express a wish annexed as 
a condition to the main proposition. 

Dum is used with the present indicative in the sense of "while," 
even although a past event is alluded to, and the past tense used in 
the principal clause; e.y., "While these things were being done at 
the interview, Csesar was informed that the cavalry of Ariovistus 
were coming nearer,** Dum hcBC in colhquvo gerwrUur, Casaari nuntia- 
turn est, equites Ariomsti propivs accedere. But when "while a 
thing was doing " is equivalent to " until it was done," the subjunc- 
tive must be used. 
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In bistorioal nanatiye anteqtiam and pntupiam frequently take 
the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctlye, even in referring to actions 
as having taken place. 

§ 88, The subjunctiye is also used in clauses coimected with 
the principal sentence by particles of comparison, as qtuzsiy tarn- 
guarriy " as if ;'* the circumstance mentioned in such clauses being 
merely supposed for the sake of illustration, and not regarded as 
actually existing. 

XLDL 

1. Cato had an unwearied desire for reading, and could not be 
satiated ; for he used (^ten to read even in the senate-house, while 
the senate was assembling. 2. As long as he saw you submit 
to every oppression, he exercised incredible patience. After he 
perceived that you were roused to liberty, he prepared means of 
defence for your liberty. 3. He made such haste as if he were 
driven out to Macedonia by the senate, and were not^ on tiie 
contrary, hindered from setting out 4. Gaul endures patiently 
all the injuries of war, provided it may ward off the danger of 
slavery. 5. It remains for me to answer those who do not 
wish characters of such dignity to be connected with conversa- 
tions of this kind ; as if indeed ihe meetings of illustrious men 
ought to be silent 6. Talents of the highest order often 
perished before they had been able to benefit the state. 7. 
While these things were going on in Italy, Antiochus was at 
Ephesus quite careless about the Boman war, as if the Romans 
were not going to cross into Asia 8. While he was recom- 
mending himself to impious citizens, he wished to be my enemy 
rather than my Mend 9. Before setting out for the war which 
was to be carried on with the Boii, Scipio claimed £rom the 
senate that money should be decreed to him for the games 
which he had vowed as propraetor in Spain. 10. The Thradans 
did not stir till the armed men passed After they saw that 
the vanguard had cleared the d^e, and that the rear-guard 
were not yet approaching, they roshed on tile baggaga 11. 
All the enemy turned their backs, nor did they cease to flee 
before they came to the Ehine, about fifty miles fh>m that place. 
12. The satrap was put in confinement before he suspected that 
he was accused. 
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9 89. NoTBB. 1. For "Cato had," say "there was in Cato." "For 
reading,** gen. of gemnd. "For he need/* — see § 49. 2. Omit "oppres- 
sion.** 6. "It remains for me/* — see § 26. 7. "As if the Romans were 
not gobg to cross,** — Usmquam with the ablative absolute ; use the fiitare 
participle active. 9. For "before setting out,** say "before he set out." 
" For the games,** ad, etc. 10. Omit " were.** 

The Eefobted Form of Speech. 

§ 90. The reported form of speech {oraiio obUqtia), has heen 
alluded to in § 51. It represents the substance of a speech, 
long or short, not in the very words which the speaker himself 
employed, but in such an alteration and adaptation of these 
words as are necessary to reduce the whole speech to a series of 
subordinate sentences, forming so many objects to the verb 
dicit, dixit, etc., by which the narrator expresses the fiEM^t that 
the speech was mada Thus, in English, " Gains says ' I have 
read Cicero's letter,'" is an example of the direct form, because 
the words are given in the very form in which the speaker used 
them; but " Gains says that he has read Gicero's letter," is an 
example of the indirect or reported form, ^ow, in Latin, the 
leading proposition of each sentence in the direct form must be 
changed from the indicative mood with a nominative case, to 
the infinitive mood with an accusative case, and though the 
nominative which expresses the subject of the indicative mood 
may be omitted, the accusative which expresses the subject of 
the infinitive must be expressed, and the pupil wiU remember 
that the pronoun se and its cases are employed in dependent 
clauses to represent the subject of the verb which renders the 
clauses dependent The two examples given above, are accord- 
ingly translated thus, Caiua diciiy epistolomi Ciceroms legi; and 
Caitis dicit se epistolam tJiceronis legissA, 

The chief peculiarities of the reported fimn of speech 
are : — 

1st, It admits of no moods except the infinitive (leading 
clauses), and the subjunctive (dependent clauses), and the tenses 
used are regulated by l^e introductoiy verb, dicit^ dixit, etc 

2d, If the direct speech contains an imperative, this must 
be changed into the subjunctive in the indirect; e.^., Remi- 
niscitor veteris incommodi pqpuli Bomani, becomes under the 
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goYemment of egU (i.a, dixit), Meminiacereiur veteris incom* 
modi, etc. 

3d, If the direct speech contains a question in the fiist or 
third person, and in the indicative mood, it is changed into the 
accusative and infinitive ; e.g., Num memoriam deponere possum f 
becomes as the object of respondit, Num (se) memoriam deponere 
posse. 

4th, If the question in the direct form is in the second 
person, or in the subjunctive mood, it is expressed in the sub- 
junctive in the reported form; e.g.y Quid de proeda faciendum 
censetis, becomes, as the object of literas misit ( = rogavit), Quid 
de prceda faciendum censer ent 

5th, All relative clauses, as well as those connected with 
the leading proposition by conjunctions {qwum, quod, postguam, 
etc.), must have their verb in ^e subjunctive mood. 

Bat when a leading clause in the direct form has a relative 
pronoun for its subject, which often happens in Latin, though not 
in English, see § 64, 9, the relative must be changed into the accu- 
sative, and its verb into the infinitive. 

6th, When a conditional sentence is reduced to the indirect 
form, if the introductory verb is a present or a future {dicit or 
dicet), the possibility of the condition continues to be expressed 
in the protasis by the present subjunctive, and its inconsistency 
with fact by the imperfect, see § 82, but if the introductory 
verb is a past tense, this cannot be done ; e.g,f '^ He says that 
he could go, if the consul bade him,'' Dicit se ire posse, si consul 
juheat, implies that the condition may be falfilled, but si 
consul juberetj implies that the opportunity of its happening is 
past. 

The pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis becomes in the 
indirect form the future perfect infinitive, i.e., the form urus 
fuisse in the active voice, and the periphrasis futwrum fuisse ut 
in the passive ; e.g., " Do you think tiiat Pompey would have 
rejoiced in the glory of his great exploits if he had known that 
he would be assassinated," An Cn. Pompeium censes waxirMirum 
rerum gloria Icetaturum fuisse, si sciret se fruddatum iri. 
*' Theophrastus thought, that if life could have been longer, all 
arts would have been perfected," Theophrastus arhitratus est, si 
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vUa paktiaid ens longinquiarj Juturum fuMse^ vi cmnes artw 
perficerentur, 

. For the fdture infinitive activey sncli a periphrasis is often 
employed "by means of fore ut (sometimes ^^ttrttm esse ut), and this 
is necessarily the case in verbs which want the supine, and there- 
fore cannot supply a participle in turns; e,g,j ''I hope that that 
will happen to us," Spero fore ut contingat id nobis, 

L. 

Translate the following sentences, and then turn them into the 
reported form of speech, with dicit or dixit, 

1. It is a wretched old age which defends itself by speaking. 
2. Yirtae is to be praised for this reason, that it is productive 
of pleasura 3. If nothing ought to have been done without 
the consul, the senate did wrong in giving the prsBtor an army. 
4. Do not desert us in so dangerous circumstances ; for whither 
shall we go, if rejected by you ? We have no allies, no other 
hope anywhere in the world. 6. If you are willing to remain 
by your standards, and to obey the word of command, I will 
write to the senate about your discharge. 6. To whom is it 
not clear that the injury has arisen j&om him who first made 
war ? 7. Bid the consul return to his province with the legions, 
and use his exertions that the Ligurians may be subdued. 8. 
Go to the consuls and do what is commanded by them. 9. If 
the dispute is maintained any longer, one part of the state will 
come into conflict with the other. 10. Why should I suffer 
soldiers who have deserved excellently of me to be wounded ? 
11. Why do you stand still, and not tear to pieces that mockery 
of a rampart, which is scarcely strong enough to arrest women 
or boysl 12. If the Sicilians had already been heard by the 
senate, perhaps my opinion would have been different 13. 
Who, and whose are you, and why were yon in the camp at 
such an agel 14. Do you wish to return to Masinissa? 15. 
I entertained great hopes tiiat we would be able to establish 
concord in Italy. 

§ 91 . Notes. 8. " In giving,"— see § 50, 6. 4. " If rejected,"— perfect 
participle. "No other hope,"— see g 22, 3. 6. "By," orf. 6." First," 
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refers here to two parties only. 9. Omit " any." For *' one part — with the 
other," say "part with part." 11. Omit "of a rampart," and "which is." 
** To arrest," dative of.the gerandive. 

Further exercises on the oratio Miqua can easily be selected 
from the usual class-books ; two are subjoined here. 

LI 

To be changed into the oratio recta. 

Legatus ad ea, quae interrogatus erat, lespondit ; ]^eque se^ 
neque quemquam alium divinare posse, quid in animo Celtiberi 
haberent, aut porro habituri essent. Itaque negare non posse, 
quin rectius sit, etiam ad pacatos barbaros, nondum satis adsuetos 
imperio, exercitum mitti Novo autem, an vetere exercitu opus 
sit, ejus esse dicere, qui scire possit, qua fide Celtiberi in pace 
mansuri sint; simul et qui illud exploratum habeat, quieturos 
milites, si diutius in proyincia retineantui. Si ex eo quod aut 
inter se loquantur, aut succlamationibus apud concionantem 
imperatorem significent, quid sentiant conjectandum sit ; palam 
vociferatos esse, aut imperatorem in proyincia retenturos, aut 
cum eo in Italiam venturos essa — Livy, 40, 36. 

To be turned into the oratio ohliqua. 

Pater Hamilcar, inquit, Antiocbe, parvum admodum me, 
quum sacrificaret, altaribus admotum jurejurando adegit, nun- 
quam amicum fore populi Eomani Sub hoc Sacramento sex et 
triginta annos militavi ; hoc me in pace patna mea expulit ; hoc 
patria extorrem in tuam regiam adduxit ; hoc duce, si tu spem 
meam destitueris, ubicunque yires, ubi arma esse sciam, hue 
veniam, toto orbe terrarum quserens aliquos Eomanis hostes. 
Itaque si quibus tuorum meis criminibus apud te crescere libet, 
aliam materiam crescendi ex me quserant. Odi odioque sum 
Eomanis ; id me verum dicere pater Hamilcar et dii testes sunt 
Proinde, quum de bello Eomano cogitabis, inter primos amicos 
Hannibalem habeto. Si qua res te ad pacem compellet, in id 
consilium alium cum quo deliberes, quserito. — Livyy 35, 19. 

Note. — ^The first of these passages exhibits an irregularity which 
sometimes happens. The governing verb respondit, is perfect tense, 
but from the second sentence to the end, the construction is that 
which would be required by a governing verb in the present tense. 
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Phrases. 

As if, ut si. 

As much as^ ofpie ac. 

To be guilty of, eue in. 

Estate near Trebula, Trehulanum, 

an adjective fonned from 

Trehula, and qualifying prcB- 

diwm understood. 
For this reason, 6b earn caumm. 
Form a guard, tut jprcMidio with 

dat. 
Give some explanation of one's 

design, oitendire rationem con- 

mUiy dat. 
In order to, ut with the subjunc- 
tive. 
Other people's property, alimay 

&rum, n. 
Some, and others, in different 

but corresponding clauses, aliiy 

alii. 
To say nothing of, omittire, ttOy 

Sly swn. 
To send a letter to any one, 

Utiras ad aligniem dare. 
Turn to one's own use, convertire 

in suam rem. 
Utterly to abolish, solo csquare, 



ije,y to level with the ground 

(fokmC), 
With the intention of, ut and 

the subjunctive. 
With this purpose, eo consilio. 
Without suffering wrong, sine 

injuria. 

Substantives. 

Athens, Athena, arum, f. 
Booty, jprceda, a?, f. 
Branch of learning, doctrma, ai, f. 
Cavalry, equites, urn, m. 
Citizen, or fellow-citizen, civis^ 

is, c 
Consulship, consulatu^, us, m. 
Dictatorship, dictatura, ce, f. 
Eloquence, eloquentia, ce, f. 
Father-in-law, socer, 4ri. 
Fortune, castis, us, m. 
Heir, Jieres, idis, c 
Injustice, injustitia, as, f. 
Inventress, inventrix, Ids, f. 
Parthians, Parthi, orum, m.. 
Portion, ^r*, tis,t 
Safety, sahis, utis, f. 
State, civitas, dtis, f. 
Study, studium, i, n. 
Temper, aninrns, i, m. 
Walls, moenia, ium, n. 
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Adjectives. 

Conquered, victtis, a, urn. 

Foremost, jprinceps, ipis. 

Liberal, liberdliSy is, e. 

No, nvlluSf a, tun. 

Prepared, pardttiSy a, um; fol- 
lowed by uL 

Protected, tuttUy a, vm. 

Quiet, quietus^ a, vm. 

Self, of any person, ipsty a, um. 

Unruffled, cequus, a, vm. 

Whatever, quicunquey qtuecunqt^, 
qriodcuTiqite. 

Ybsbs. 

Approach, or come, venio, vevdy 

ventum, 4. 
Be able, possum, potui, posse. 
Betake, recipioy c^', cepttMn, 3. 
Console, consGlor, atus, 1. 
Converse, loquor, cUtus, 3. 
Divide, distr^moy m, Htum, 3. 
Emancipate, emancfpo, am, atum, 

1. 
Endeavour, dare operam^ 
Flourish, vigeo, ui, 2. 
Happen, acc^re, perf. acctdit. 
Hasten, pergo, perrexi, rectum, 3. 
Injure, noceo, ui, itum, 2, dat. 



Leave, egredior^ gressus, gridi, 3, 

followed by ex, 
Meet,/(?ro, tuU, latum, ferre. 
Order, jubeo, Jussi, jusswm, 2. 
Overtake, consiquor, cutus, 3. 
Baise, atioUo, ire, 
Besist, resisto, stiti, stltum., 3. 
Betum, regredicT, gressus, 3. 
Set out, proficiscor, fectus, 3. 
Shut out, excludo, clusi, clusum, 3. 
Spare, par€o,peperct, {parsi a rare 

and old form), parsum {pard- 

tum uncertain), 3, dat. 
Stay, maneo, mansi, mansum, 2. 
Thhik,^^o, avi, atum, 1. 
Undertake, suMipio, cepi, ceptum, 

3. 
Use exertions, Idbdro, avi, etc. 

Advebbs, eto 

Assuredly, p'ofecto. 

Daily, quotidie. 

Ever, uTvquam, 

For, %,e,, in behalf of, pro, 

Lnmediately, statim. 

Skilfully, sciervter. 

Than, quam. 

Vigorously, vehementer. 

With, i,e., at the house of, apud. 



n. 



When the English subordinate clause contains a negative, and 
is of such a nature that the corresponding Latin clause must be 
introduced hj ne,sa ne expresses the negative quality of the clause, 
the adjective, pronoun, or adverb, expressing it in English, though 
negative, must be translated into Latin by an affirmative word, see 
§7. 
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That no one, n« q^is* 
That no, ) ne qms, fua, qaod. 
That not any, J ne tiUus, a, tim. 
And that no one, neu quie, Nea 

is for neve^ from vel^ ne. 
That nothing, ne quid. 
That no injury, ne quid detri- 

menti. 
That nowhere, necuM (for ne 

alicuM), 
That never, ne unquam. 

Phbases. 

Against one's will, invitus^ a, um. 

Along with, una cum, abL 

An engagement takes place, pu^g- 

natur, see § 6, 9. 
At both periods, utroque tenypdre. 
By night, node. 
Honourable to speak of, honee- 

turn dictu, 
I pray you, quoeso. 
I take care of this, hoc est mihi 

curcBf followed by ut. 
In the enjoyment of, cum, abl. 
It is provided, cavetur, cautum 

est 
In order not to, ne. 
Say they, inquiunt. 
To accomplish one's purpose, 

ger^e rem. 
To be a disgrace, esse pvdori, dat. 
To be set (a bound), esse. 
What excuse is brought forward to 

cover ? quid proeteniditwr f dat 
To enjoy holidays from, fervachim, 

esse ah (fericey holidays.) 
To lose an opportunity, deesse 

occasioni; dimittere occasionem, 

GT facultatem. 



To move one's camp, transfetre 

castra. 
To strike one with terror, injicire 

terrdrem alicuu 
To do what one can, or to take 

care, chre op9ram^ 
To take the militaiy oath, dicire 

sacram/emfwm, or sacram^nto. 

Substantives. 

Ally, sociv^, i, m. 
Body, corpus, 6ns, n. 
Bound, rrwdu^, i, m. 
Exhortation, cohortatio, onis, f. 
Expense, sumptv^, us, m. 
Fall, interUus, us, m. 
Gate, porta, ce, t 
Gkiul, Gallia, ce, f. 
Gfold, aurum, i, n. 
Hiding-;place, lat&yra, ce, f. 
Hillock, tumitlus, i, ul 
Intelligence or news, nu/ntius, i, m. 
Issue, eventtis, zls, m. 
Ladder, scala, ce, f. {scando,) 
Luxury, Itunma, ce, f, also es, ei. 
Macedonian, Mac^do, dnis. 
Nation, gens, tis, f. 
People, pop&lus, i, m. 
Prefect, prcefectus, i, m. 
Purple, pv/rp^a, ce, f. 
Refinement, urhanltas, dtis, f. 
Blmie, Rhenus, i, m. 
Bobber, latro, onis, m. 
Sedition, seditio, 5ms, f. 
Seed, sem>en, inis, n. 
Sovereign power over, regnum, ?', 

n* followed by the genitive. 
Sum of money, pecunia, as, f. 
The other, alter, ius, 
Tnhxme, trihUnus, i, m. 
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Winter-quarters, Mhema^ orum^iL 
Wound, vulnvs, iriSy n. 

Adjectives. 

Female, mulii^riSf is, e. 
Free, libera ira, irum. 
Known, nottts, a, um. 
Large, maffniUy a, vm, 
Thracian, Thrax, acts. 
Ungrateful, ingrdtuSj a, um, to 

or toward, in,. 
Wealthy, locHples, iti$. 

Verbs. 

Arm, armo, avif atum, 1. 

Arrive, venioy vent, ventum^ 4 ; 
but in the sense ^ to be car- 
ried," as of news, perfertiy pass. 
oi perfiroy tMi^ latum, ferre. 

Bury, sepeUo, ivi, uUumy 4. 

Carry, affihro, att&li, aUditwi, 
afferre. 

Compel, cogoy coS^, coactwrn^ 3. 

Complidn, queroTy questus, 3. 

Conduct, geroy yesn, gesttiariy 3. 

Establish one's self on, inndo, 
sedi, sessufn, 3. 

Find, inveniOf veni vefUum, 4. 

Get ready, ^ro, avi, atuniy 1. 

Give, do, dedt, dattim, 1. 

Leave, exeo, it, Uum, Ire, abL 

Lurk, delttesco, itui, 3. 

Make sure, prastto, stUi, stUum 
or 9tdtum, 1. 

Mention, enumiro, avi, atum, 1. 

Obtain, potior, Itus, 4. 

Ought, debeo, ui, Uwm, 2. 

Perish, irUereo, ii, Uum, ire. 

Protect, lueor, tuUiis, 2. 



Receive, recipio, c^, ceptum, 3. 
Seem, videcr, vims, 2. 
^oiii<^, fulgeo, fuUi, 2. 
Suffer, capio, cepi, captum, 3, as 

" to suffer injury." Also acci- 

pio, cepi, cepttMu, 3. 
Suppose, reor, ratus, 2. 
Urge, incito, avi, atum, 1. 
Wait for, exapecto, avi, atum, 1. 
Watch^ custodio, ivi, itum, 4. 

Adverbs^ etc. 

Immediately, extemplo. 

In such a way, ita. 

Like, ut, 

'MoTe,plura, tl, pL oiplus. 

Or, with interrogative clause, an. 

Then, igUur, 

IIL 

Phbasbs. 

To fall a prey, esse prcedce, dat. 
To give one's vote, ferre mffra- 
gium. 

Substantives. 

Misfortune, casus, us, m. 
Rising ground, tumMv^, i, m. 

Yebb& 

Abandon, reUnquo, liqvd, lidum. 

3. 
Resemble, esse simUis. SimUis 

takes die dative referring to 

external, and the genitive to 

internal resemblance. 
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IV. 

PHRASB& 

Again and again, etiam atque 

etiam. 
As a special favour, or, more 

especially, in majorem modum. 
As far as it can be done, qttod 

/at. 
As soon as possible, quam pri- 

muTHy see § 14, 5. 
For many reasons, multis de 

cavsis, 
I am allowed, mihi licet. 
Inconvenience to yourself, tua 

molegtia. 
Many people, multi mortaks. 
On my account, or, for my sake, 

meet catLsa, 
Roman ladies, cives Rcmaruje, 
The first day of the month, 

caUndai. 
To consult the interests of, to 

look to the interests of, (xmsvr- 

lire with the dative ; cofnmVSre 

fortunis. 
To do SLfsLYOTxr^grattMnfacire; to 

do a very great favour, vehe- 

menter gratwm, foxere. 
To receive under your protection, 

recvp^e in tuamfdem. 
Yesterday evening, heri vespiri, 

SUBSTANTIVBS. 

Alban Mount, (mons) Alhanus, 

tiSy i. 
Ambassador, legatuSy i, m. 
Army, exercUta, iis, m. 
Cause, caiMa, cp, f. 



Complaint, qTierUa^ ce, f. 
Entreaty, prexy precia, f. nom. 

not found. 
Fortune, fortwna, op, f. 
Injustice, iniquUas, dJtiSy f. 
Leader, princeps, dpia; dux, dH* 

CIS, 

Place of abode, hahitdtioy dnis, f. 
Protection, prcesidivm, i, n. 
Route, iter^ itiniris, n. 
State, republic, re^yublica, reipuh^ 

liccBy f. 
Welfare, galtu^ utis, f. 

Adjectives. 

Convenient, comm6du»y a, um. 
Qreatly alarmed, perterHtus, a, 

um. 
Like, nmUiSj is, e. 
Unhappy, miser, ii*a, ervm. 
United, conjuncttis, a, um, it may 

be foUowed by cum, or the 

dat 

Verbs. 

Accomplish, eficio,feci,fectum, 3. 

Alter, converto, ti, sum, 3. 

Ask, rogo, avi, atum, 1. 

Beg, peto, ivi or n, ttum, 2, and 
in a more submissive man- 
ner, oro, avi, atum, 1. 

Beseech, conjure, obsicro, avi, 
atum, 1. 

Claim, demand, postiiHo, avi, etc. 

Desert, desiro, ui, sertum, 3. 

Enter, ineo, ii, itum. Ire, 

Forgive, ignosco, nSvi, ndtum, 3, 
dat. 

Qratify, accommddo, avi, atum, 
1, dat. with regard to, de» 
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Implore, oJ^M^or, attts, 1. 

ImpoTtwojey Jlafftto, avi, atum, 1. 

Marry, duco^ duxi, duetum, 3, 
domuvi, home, is undexstood. 

Pray to, precor, atus, 1. 

Promise, polUceoTy citus, 2. 

Ravage, diripio, ripui, reptum, 
3, to ravage their (own) coun- 
try, diripere se. 

Read, le^o, Ugi, ledum, 3. 

Request, rogo; peto. 

Restore, restituo, ui, Htum, 3. 

Suffer, patior, passus, 3. 

Surround, circummto, 8t4ti, 3. 

Take an oath, juro, avt, atum, 
1. 

Take from, eripio, ripui, reptum, 
3, ace. dat 

Triumph, triumpho, avi, ittum, 
1. 

Turn, t.e., become, fio,factU9,Jlen, 

Advebbs, etc. 

And not, neu. 

Both, and even," quum, turn eti- 

am. See § 47, 6. 
Earnestly, magno opSre, or mag- 

nop^'e, 
Fiist, primum, , ' 
Then, tgitur. 
Wherefore, quaniobrem. 
Whither, quo. 
Without, sine, ahL 



VI. 

Phrases. 

At considerable length, mvXtia 
verbis. 



At daybreak on the next day, 

postero die luce prima. 
At home, domi, 
I am well assured, compertum est 

mihi, or haheo ixmvpertum. 
If that is the case, id si iia est. 
In a friendly way, per amid' 

ttam, 
JokiQg apart, extra jocum. 
To be ill-disposed to or toward, 

alieno esse animo in. 
To belong to a happy life, perti- 

nere ad hedte vivendum. 
To lead out for action, educ^e in 

aciem. 
To join any one, jung&e se aUcui. 
So perverse a course, tam prava, 

neut. pi. 

Substantives. 

Baggage, ^ardna, a, f., generally 

pL 
Bold spirit, /jrocMi, ce, f. 
Britam, Britannia, ce, f. 
Camp, castra, orum, n. 
Contest, certdmen, inis, n. 
Debt, or debts, ass alienum, ceris 

aliem. 
Enemy, hostis, is, c. 
Fear, metus, us, m. 
Friendship, amicitia, as, f. 
Ides, Idus, uum, i. 
Life, vita, ce, f. 
Money, pecunia, ce, f. 
Neighbours, /niVimi, orum. 
Province, provincia, ce, f. 
Silver, argentum, i, n. 
Soothsayer, haruspex, Hois, m. 
Soul, animus, i,m. 
The rest, religui, orum, m. 
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Thrasimene, Thranmenus (tras.) 
lacuBy lacuB may be under- 
stood. 

Troops, coptcBy arum, f. 

Vision, msti8, us, m. 

War-chariot, essidum, t, n. 

Wife, uxor, oris, f. 

Year, annus, t,'ii^ 

Adjectives. 

Eightieth, octoges^us, a, uxn. 
Frightened, territus, a, %Bm, 
Good, homis, a, um» 
Loving, or who loves, anions, 

tis, gen. 
Mindful, mcTnor, dris. 
Nocturnal, noctumiLS, a, um. 
Of March, Martius, a, urn. 
Pleasant, jucmidus, a, um. 
Same, idem, eddem, idern. 
Some, = a or an, alibis, qua, 

quod. 
Victorious, victor, Oris, 

Verbs. 

Act, or do, /acM), feci, factum^ 3. 
Advise, moneo, ui, itwrn, 2 ; sua^- 

deo, suasi, suasum, 2, dat. ; 

hortor, dtus, 1. 
Beware of, caveo, vi, cautwm, 2. 
Can, possum, potui, posse. 
Collect, colligo, legi, tectum, 3. 
Compel, compello, puli, pulsum, 

3. 
Crush, contundo, tUdi, tusum, 3. 
Decline, detrecto, avi, atum, 1. 
Defend, defendo,fendi,feneum, 3. 
Depart from, projiciscor, fectus, 

3 abL 



Dismiss, dimitto, m%si, missum, 
3 ; a m£, i.e., from myself. 

Divorce, repudio, avi, atum^ 1. 

Entertain, gero, gessi, gestum, 3. 

Enter upon, incipio, cepi, ceptum, 
3. 

Exhort, hortor, atus, 1 ; also ad- 
Jiortor and cohortor. 

Follow, sequor, secutiis, 3. 

Gain over, or take, capio, cepi, 
captvmi, 3. 

Hasten back, recurro, curri, less 
frequently cucwrri, curswm, 3. 

Hear, audio, ivi, itum, 4. 

Induce, adduco, du>xi, ductum, 3. 

Leave, discedo, cessi, cessum, fol- 
lowed by a. 

Move (in the senate), censeo, ui, 
sum, 2. 

Pardon, ignosco, ndvi, ndtum, 3 
dat. 

Pay, solvo, vi, solUtum, 3. 

Persuade, persuadeo, sudsi, sua- 
sum, 2, dat. 

Pronounce (judgment), judico, 
avi, atum, 1. 

Remain, permaneo, mansi, man- 
sum, 2. 

Bemind, admoneo, ui, itum, 2. 

Return, reverto, ti, sum, 3 ; used 
in the pres. imperf. and fut. as 
: deponent more commonly than 
as active. 

Ruin, perdUum eo, ivi or ii, itum, 
ire, Perditum is the supine 
oiperdo. 

Stay, suhsisto, stiti, stitum, 3. 

Swear, ^'wro, avi, atum, 1. 

Think, arlitror, atus, 1 ; and in 
the sense of "suspect," sus^ 
picor, atus, 1. 
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Try, experior, perttLS, 4. 
Urge, suadeo. 

Warn, prcBTnoneo, «i, itum, 2. 
Wish rather, mahf ui, malle. 

Adverbs, etc. 

Above, super, ace. 

And — ^not, nee {neque). 

As if, qiKm. 

Before, coig., antiquam. 

Faithfully, Jldeliter. 

Neither — noi^negtie — neque; nee 
— nee; neque — nee is not un- 
frequent ; nee — neqvA seldom 
occurs. 

Rightly, reete. 

Steadily, conetanter. 

Unless, nm. 

Warmly, acriter. 

Wrongly, perp&am. 



vn. 

Phbases. 

Against a certain day, cui eertam 
diem. 

By letter, per Utih'cu, 

By storm, per vim. 

During the winter, hiime. 

He comes too late to be able, 
vendt serius quam ut possit. 

In the words of the senate, sena^ 
tu8 verbis. 

To appoint an umpire, dare or- 
hitrum. 

To get a ship built, navem asdi- 
Jicandam ewrare. 

To intrust a thing to one's com- 
mand, aXiquem alicui prcejlcire. 



To levy troops, deleetum habSre, 
To make mention of, menti&nem 

faeerey gen. 
To order any one to give hostages, 

alteui oMdes imperare. 
To protect the city, urhi proest- 

dio esse. 
To resume one's usual dress, ad 

suum vestitum redire. 
To wage war with, heUum gerire 

cwm. 
To watch for a fit time, tempus 

observare. 
With news of the victory, nun- 

tills victoria. 



SUBSTAin^IVES. 

Accused person, reus^ t, m., rea, 

Ciminian forest, saltus Cimi- 

niuSf uSfi^rxi. 
Crete, Creta, <b, f. 
Envoy, legatuSy i, m. 
JxaoT, judex, ids, m. 
ELind, gen/usy 4ris, n. 
Lieut^ant, legatusy i, m. 
Matter, business, res, ei, f. 
No one, after ne is quis, but 

quisquam may also be used. 
Palace, regia, as, i, {damns), 
Phocasan, Fhocceensis, is. 
Physician^ m>edicus, i, m. 
Plebs, plehs, is; plehes, ei, and 

%, £ 
Proclamation, edictum, i, n. 
Proconsul, Froeonsul, is, m. 
Reason, ratio, Sms, f. 
Region, regio, SvUs, £ 
Senator, senS^tor, Oris, m. 
Territory, ager, gn, m. 
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Thoughtlessness, temeritaSy attSy f. 
Town, oppidum, i, n. 
Trapezus, Trapesrus, untis. 
Trial, Judicium, t, n. 
Vein, vena, as, £ 
Wall, murus, i, m. 

Adjectives. 

Ancient, antiquus, a, um. 
New, or unheard of, novus, a, 
um, 

Vebbs. 

AMow, patior, p<U8U8, 3. 
Be present, adsum, fui, esse. 
Bid, ordd&Tyjubeo, jus8i,jussym, 2. 
Bring to, adduco, duxi, ductum, 

3. 
Charge, mando, am, etc., dat 
Check, impedio, ivi, itum, 4. 
Command, or goyem, impiro, avi, 

atum, 1, dat 
Conclude, conficio, feci, fectum, 

3. 
Cross, transeo, ii, itum, ire. 
Decree, decemo, crevi, cretum, 3. 
Deliver (a letter), reddo, didi, 

dUum, 3. 
Demolish, diruo, ui, utum, 3. 
Determine, amstituo, ui, Utum, 

3. 
Enjoy, utor, usus, 3, abL 
Fall to the lot of, cedo, cessi, ces- 

sum, 3, dat. 
Qo, eo, ivi, or it, itum, ire. 
Instruct, direct, or teU, prcecipio, 

cepi, ceptvm, 3, dat. 
Issue a proclamation, edlco, dixi, 

dictum, 3. 



Open (a vein), irundo, cidi, tUsum, 
3. 

Order, denwncio, avi, atttm, 1, dat 

Permit, permitto, misi, missum, 
3, dat 

Publish, propSno, posui, posUum, 
3. 

Pursue, persiquor, cittus, 3. 

Befose, ne^o, avi, atum, 1, fol- 
lowed by fut. in£ 

Rejoice, Icetor, atus, 1. 

Besolve, statuo, ui, utum, 3. 

Restore, reddo. 

Restrain, coerceo, cm, itum, 2. 

Seek for, quoero, qucestvi, tUtum, 3. 

Succeed, succSdo, cessi, cessum, 3, 
dat 

Summon, cito, avi, atum, 1. 

Take (a town), eapugTio, avi, atum, 
1. 

Take out, educe, duxi, ducttim, 1. 

Adverbs, etc. 

After, prep., post, ace. 

As far as, usqtie ad. 

At all, omntTW, 

Behold, ecce. 

Ourselves (emphatically), nosm>et' 

ipsos, ace., also in the dat 
Particularly, magnopifre. 
Suddenly, subUo, 
Thither, eo. 
With regard to, de, abl. 



vm. IX. 

In Ex. 9, sent 7, for " and 
— it," use the relative. In sent 
10, omit « It had done that" 
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PHaABBS. 



Have you the slightest fear? 

numquid tvhtifnest 
I want, or have not, nUki deexL 
To be greatly vexed, nu>leste 

ferre. 
To be some comfort to one, 

alicui aolatio esse. 
To do something wrong, oLi^yad 

(after »w, quiS)^ peccare. 
To entertain some hope, m ipefli 

venire. 
To give up the city to be plun- 
dered, urhem diripiendam dare. 
To guess wrong, conjecturd aber- 

rare. 
To inform one of, aU^tn certi- 

arem facere, followed by the 

genitive, or de wiili the abL 
To lay violent hands upon one, 

manUs aUcni afferre. 
To retire, recip&e se. 
Too great and too bold for, majus 

aitdaciusqtie qttam pro. 

Substantives. 

Achaean, Achceibs, t. 
Advocate, patrdntis, i, m. 
Ajax, Ajaa;, dcis. 
Ancestors, majSreSy um, m. 
Applause, plausus, us, m. 
Arrival, adventus, us, m. 
Charge, crimen, inis, n. 
Delay, dilatio^ 0ms, f. 
Despatches, litres, arum, f. 
Garrison, presidium, i, n. 
Hardship, labor, Oris, m. 
Hut, tectum, i, n* 



Nature, ratio, ofUJ, f. 
Nestor, Nestor^ dris. 
Orator, orator, (his, m. 
Peace, pax, pads, £ 
Plan, consUitim, i, n. 
Pleasantness, amdenitas, aits, f. 
Time of life, cetas, dtis, f. 

Adjectives. 

Angry, irdtus, a, um, dat 

Any, quivis, quams, quodvis; if 

any, si quis, qua, quod. 
Contented, corUentus, a, um, abl. 
Excessive, nimbus, a, v/m. 
Former, superior, Oris. 
Gallic, GaUicus, a, um. 
Of the lowestrank, %nfSrms,a, um. 
Old, vetus, iris. 
Our, noster, tra, trum. 
Strong, farmus, a, um. 
Wicked, imprdlms, a, um. 

Verbs. 

Admit of, patior, passus, 3. 
Assist, prosum, profui, prodesse, 

dat. 
Be afraid, timeo, ui, 2; vereor, 

%tus, 2 ; pertimesco, timui, 3. 
Be at hand, appropin^m, dvi, 

atum, 1. . 
Be exposed to, eaxipio, cepi, oep- 

tum, 3. 
Btdld, cediflco, avi, atum, 1. 
Demoralize, emoUio, ivi. Hum, 4. 
Fear, metuo, ui, 3. 
Force, cogo, coegi, coactum, 3. 
Happen, evinit, vSnit, 4 ; acc^it, 

cidit, 3. 
JeBt,jo€or, dtus, 1. 
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Launch, dedUco^ duxi^ ductum^ 3. 
Like, volo^ ui, velle; like not, or 

wish not, nolOf noluiy nolle. 
Lose, amitto, misi, missmn,^ 3. 
Receive, accipio, cepi, ceptumy 3. 
Refer, pertineo, ui, 2. 
Remain, maneo, mann^manattm, 2. 
See, video, vidi, visum, 2. 
Support, muitineo, ui, 2. 
Turn out, t,e.,. become, ev&do, 

vdsi, vdsum, 3. 
Understand, irvtelligo, lexi, lectum, 

3. 
Wish, volo; opto, avi, atum, 1, 

Adverbs, etc. 

Also, quoque. 

As, sicut. 

At, on, in. 

At any time, aliquando. 

But, at. 

Certainly, meherc&U, 

Either — or, vel — vel. 

Ever, unqiMm, 

Indeed, equidem ; it always ac- 
companies the first person in 
the best writers. 

Naturally, natUrd, 

Not at £dl, nihil. 

Nowhere, niuquam. 

So, tam. 



XI. 

Phrases. 

By land and sea, terra mar%que. 
For the sake of, caiisd, with the 
gen., which it follows. 



I obtain liberty to do, impetro 
ut mihifacere liceat. 

The province of another magis- 
trate, aliena provincia. 

To have that effect, id effic^e. 

To live in retirement, esse ottosiu. 

See and become, perflce ut sis. 

Since these things are so, qu^ 
quum ita sint. 

Substantives. 

Assistance, aiixilium, i, n. 
Conspirators, conjurdti, orum, m. 
Country (one's own), patria, cb, f. 
Disgrace, turpitudo, inis, f. 
Exalted position, splendor, oris, 

m. 
Qenius, ingenium, i, n. 
Greeting, salibs, utis, f. 
Honour, incrementuvn, i, n. 
Intimate friend, familidris, is. 
Justice, justitia, ce, f. 
Liberality, UheralUas, atis, f. 
Love, caritas, dtis, f. 
People, ffens, tis, f. 
Property, bona, drum, n. 
Risk, pericvZum, i, n. 
Tribe, natio, dnis, i. 
Virtue, virtus, utis, f. 
Wretchedness, miseria, ce, f. 

Adjectives. 

Every, omnis, is, e. 
Greatest, summus, a, um. 
Worthless, nequam, indec. ; comp. 

nequior; sup. nequissimus. 
Only, unicus, a, um. 
Unmindful, invmSmxyr, dris. 
Your own, tuiui, a, um. 
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Verbs. 

Accomplish, perjicio^ flciy fectum, 

3. 
Alann, commotio, m^', TTid^um, 2. 
Allow, or suffer, committo^ mUi, 

TfllSSUtflf 3« 

Attract, alliciOy lexi, Uctvm^ 3. 
Be absent, ahaum^fiiiy esse. 
Bring about, efficio,ficiyfectum^ 3. 
Conquer, or defeat, viiico^ viciy 

victum, 3. 
Consult, consultOy avi, atum, 1. 
Convey (a report), nuncio^ avi^ 

OtUMj 1. 

Deliver, UbirOy avt, etc., ace. abL 
Deprive, privo, avi, etc., ace abL 
Dwell (virtue), tnsum, fut, esse, 

dat., or in and abl. 
Err, peccoy aviy atum, 1. 
Expel, ejicioy j9ci, jectum^ 3, fol- 
lowed by e witii abL 
Find fault with, reprehendo, di, 

sum^ 3. 
Forbid, prohiheo^ ut, Uum^ 2. 
Gain one's point, evinco^ vict, etc. 
Leave, rtUnquo^ Uqui, UGtumj 3. 
Love, dUMgOy Uxi^ Uctum^ 3. 
Make, fado^ eficio; referring to 

heir or heiress, vuHtuo^ «», 

Htumy 3. 
Mount, <uc€9idOy di^ sum^ 3. 
Obey, pareoy ut, itum^ 2, dat 
Obtain (a request), impitro^ avi^ 

atum^ 1. 
Owe, debeOy «t, ttiim, 2. 
Prefer, antefiro^ tiUi^ UUum^ferrt^ 

ace and dat 
Prompt, hwrtwTy a<iM, 1. 
Read (aloud), redPfo, avi^ oturn, 1. 



Spend, ahsfOmo^ sumpsi, sumptvm, 

3. 
Urge one's request, insto, stiti, 1. 

Advbbbs, etc. 

Against, eontra. 

Although, quamqitamf see § 31. 

At last, aligtumdo. 

Chiefly, maxime, 

Beally, vere. 

Yet, tamen. 



xn. 

Phsasbs, 

At the same time, uno tempore. 
Booty gained by one conmiander, 

unlus imperaUSris praidcL 
In such a manner, so well, ita^ 

sic. 
It is allowed, consttUy 1. 
To be an ornament to, esse orna- 

merUo, with dat 
To be of such importance in 

your eyes, tibi tanti esse. 
To catch the flames, Jlammam 

conapire. 
To have regard to, habire nM^ 

nem, with the gen. 
To put an end to, /nan afirre, 

with gen. 

SUBSTANnYBS. 

Acuteness, argutia, Orwn^ £ 
Agger, agger y iris^ m. 
Blood, sanguis f fnw, m. 
Book, {t^, brif m. 
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Conditioii, conditio, dnis, t 
Conscript fatheiBy patre9 con- 

scripti. 
Dignity, majestOB, atis, t 
Dinner, copna, cb, f. 
Elegance, whanitas, dtiSy f. 
Engine, tormentiMny t, n. 
Exercise, exercitatio, dnts, t 
Fire, tffniSy is, m. 
Qeneration, stirps, pis, t 
Qroan, gewMus, us, ul 
House, domiis, us, f. 
Innndatdons, a^^, arum, £ 
Laugli, risus, us, m. 
Pen, stilus, i, m. 
Pent-house, pluteus, i, m. ; also 

plutcwn, i, n. 
Possession, possessio, onis, t 
Profligacy, libido, inis, f. 
Reason, causa, a, £ 
Regions, hca, orum, n. 
Betuming, reversio, dnis, f. 
Shed, testUdo, inis, f. 
Speech, oratio, dnis, f. 
Storm, tempestas, atis, f. 
Tax, tr(h1Uv/m, %, n. 
Tower, turris, is, £ 
Treasury, csrarium, i, n. 
Wind, vctUus, t, m. 



Adjegtiyes. 

Attic, Atticus, a, um. 
Beautifully fiimished, orndtus, a, 

um, 
Dull^ hehes, Stis. 
¥ina,Jirmtu, a, um. 
Foolish, in^tus, a, um. 
Hungry, esuriens, tis. 
Innocent, iwndcens, tis. 



Miserable, miser, 9ra, irum. 

So much, so great, such, tantus, 

a, um. 
Such, is, ea, id; ejtismddi, see 

§ 84, 11. 
Stable, stahilis, is, e. 
Third, tertius, a, um. 
Thirsty, sitiens, tis. 

Atone for, luo, hii, 3. 
Be bom, nascor, natus, 3. 
Be foolish, dellro, avi, atum, 1. 
Be mindful, memini, isse, gen. 

or ace 
Begin, coBpi, isse. 
Believe, credo, d^i, dUum, 3. 
Bring, imf&M, vexi, vectum, 3, 

into, in. 
Come on (a storm), coorior, ortus, 

4. 
Consist, consto, stiii, stdtum, 1, 

of, ex. 
Depart, aheo, ii, itum, ire, from, 

e or ex. 
Descend, descendo, di, sum, 3. 
Die, morior, mortuus, 3. 
Extort, exprimo, pressi, pressum, 

3. 
Find, nanciscor, nancttu and nac- 

tus, 3. 
Forget, ohliviscor, ohlitus, 3, gen. 

or ace 
Goyem, guhemo, avi, atum, 1. 
Please, placeo, cui, citum, 2, 

dat. 
Possess, habeo, ui, itum, 2. 
Reflect upon, respicio, spexi, spec- 

turn, 3. 
Rejoice, gaudeo, gavisus, 2. 
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Spread, diff^Oy distuli^ dildtum, 

diferre. 
Suppose, cenaeOy ui, sum, 2. 
Think, cogito, avi^atum, 1 ; about, 

de. 
Use, utor, usuSy 3, abL 
Write, scribOf acripsiy scriptum, 

3. 

Adverbs, etc. 

Almost, pcene. 
Before, prep., afite, ace. ' 
Least, mintme. 
Never, nunqiMim. 
Rather, magis. 
So, ita, sic, adeo. 
There, ibi. 
Where, vhi. 



xm. 

Phrases. 

Such is human nature, sic vita 

hominum est. 
There is no difference whatever 

between, nihil jprorsiLS interest 

inter. 
To announce publicly, pro con- 
done edic^re. 
To be absent from home, <ibesse 

a domo. 
To be brought to the bar on a 

capital charge, capitis reus 

esse. 
To be but little removed from, 

non mulium abesse a. 
To be odious to one, odio esse 

alicui. 



To be of no value at all, omnmo 
esse pro nihtlo. 

To be reconciled to any one, cum 
aliquo redire in gratiam. 

To be the property of any one, 
esse alicujus. 

To commit a crime, ad maUjicium 
accedere. 

To enjoy excellent health, optima 
valere. 

To obtain credit, Jldem fac^e. 

To press one in the most earnest 
manner possible, ita contendere 
ut nihil unquam magis. 

To remain in the camp, durare 
in castris, or sub pellibus. 

To suffer from the severest sick- 
ness, gravissime oegrotare* 

Substantives. 

Alarm, terror, (his, m. 
Aristo, Aristo, dnis, m. 
Battle, pugna, ce, f. 
Combatants, pugnantes, ium^ 
Courage, heart, or mind, animus, 

i, m. 
Cup, poculum, i, n. 
Departure, discessus, us, m. 
Desire, libido, inis, t 
Earthquake, motu^ terroe, m., gen. 

motus. 
Engagement, occupatio, dnis, f. 
Fear, pavor, oris, m. 
Fidelity, /(^e«, ei, f. 
Force, vis, vis, f. 
Gfoodwill, benevolentia, as, f. 
Hand,- mantis, us, f. 
Heaven, coelum, i, n. 
Hope, spes, ei, f. 
Island, insula, ce, i. 
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Limby membrmn, V, n. 
Love (of money), cupiditas^ dtis, f. 
Madness, tnsanta, ce, f. 
Merchant, neffotidior^ oris, m. 
None, no man, nemo, inis. 
Opportunity, facuUas, dtt'a, f. 
Pleasure, voluptaSy dtis, £ 
Plunder, prceda, ce, f. 
Pyrrho, Fyrrh/o^ dnts, m. 
Reward, emolumentuniy i, n. 
Sicilians, Siculiy orum, 
Sicily, Sicilia, op, f. 
Signal, signum, i, n. 
Tax-gatherer, publicdnus, t, m. 
Trembling, tremor, Oris, m. 
Which ? quis, quce, quod, or quid? 
Winter, hiem^, Smis, f. 
Woman, mulier, ^ria, f. 

Adjectives. 

Alone, Bolibs, a, um, gen., las. 
Fatal, mortifer, or mortifinis, a, 

um. 
Occupied with, interUvs, a, um, 

dat 
Rude, agrestU, is, e. 
Such, referring to quality, is; 

talis; to quantity, tantus, a, 

um. 
Unfeeling, durus, a, um. 
Uninjured, incoliimis, is, e. 
Unusual, inusitdtuSy a, um. 
Weak, mollis, is, e, 

Vebbs. 

Actuate, /<?ro, tuli, latum, ferre, 
AJfect, commoveo, mdvi, m^tum, 

2. 
Be at hand, adsum,fui, esse. 



Diataih, pertvrho, avi, atwm, I. 
Drive, trudo, si, sum, 3. 
Excite, accendo, di, swm, 3. 
Hear of, audio, ivi, itum, 4. 
Hinder, impedio, ivi, itum, 4. 
Hold, teneo, ui, tentwn, 2. 
Moimt, ascendo, di, sum, 3. 
Open one's mouth, hisco, 3. 
Perceive, sentio, si, sum, 4. 
Render effeminate, effetnino, avi, 

atum, 1 ; become effeminate, 

effemirwr. 
Revolt, defoM, feci, fectum, 3. 
Seize, capio, cepi, captum, 3. 
Speak, or say, loquor, cuius, 3. 
Suppose, jin^to, avi, atum, 1. 
Throw down, prostemo, strdvi, 

strdtum, 3. 
Undertake, conor, atus, 1. 

Adverbs, etc. 

At once, extemplo. 

For a long time, diu. 

Lately, nuper. 

To such a degree, adeo. 

To, or toward, prep., erga, ace. 

Untn, prep., ante, ace 

When, v>t. 



XIV. XV. 

Phrases. 

I am persuaded, ita mihi per- 

suadeo, 
1 am under the necessity of doing, 

or 1 am forced to do, necesse 

est mihi facere, or necesse est 

utfaciam^ 
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If , or AS far as it can be done 

with convenience to youiself, 

quod tuo commMo JUhi po$nt. 
If this is estabUshed, quo eonr 

ftitHto, 
In your (my, etc), opinion^ tibo 

{meOf etc.), Judvcio, 
I may, implying possibility, /^n 

poteit ut (faciam^ etc), imply* 

ing permission, mih£ licet, 
1 must, me oportet^ followed by 

the in£, or crportet (ut)f fol- 
lowed by the subj. 
I take care that, mihi curat at 

iU» 
I repent of, me posnitety gen. or 

inf. 
It follows that, eequUvr ut. 
It happens that,/^, accidit, con- 

tingitj ut. 
It so happens, ita inMit {accidit y 

etc) 
Thus it happens, Uajlt, 
How does it happen ? qui jit f 

(gui is the old ablative.) 
It is of great importance to, 

magni interest, gen. and in£, 

or ut with subj. 
It remains, reliquum est, followed 

by ut. 
News arrived, ntmtiatum est. 
Thence it reisults, ea eo evinit, 

followed by ut. 
The next thing is, proxim,vm est, 

followed by ut. 
To assign this pretext for, Jwc 

praitendere, dat 
To be a source of praise, latuii 

esse, dat 
To be a source of blame, vitu- 

perationi esse, dat 



To be the part of one, esse aU- 

cujus. 
To consult any one on an affidr, 

dere ad aUquem referre. 
When the election was over, 

comitiis perfectis, {Comitia, 

orum, the assembly.) 
Will it ever be that ? en wnqtutm 

futurum est ut f 

SuBsiAsnvss. 

Augur, augwr, ^ris, 
Bo^ iUerque, utriusque. 
Connection, necessit^do, ims, t 
Date, dies, ei, c, but m. pL 
Deliverer, liberdtor, 9ris, m. 
Desire, voluntas, dtis, £ 
Each, every man, quisque. 
Heap, acervus, i, m. 
Military authority, imperium, i, 

n. 
People living in the interior of 

a country, mediterranei, orum. 
Principle, principivm, i, n. 
Providence, providentia, as, £ 
Pursuit, studium, i, n. 
Samnite, Samnis, Itis, m. 
Wise man, sapiens, tis, 

, Adjeotivxs. 

Known, n5tus, a, um. 
Living, animan^s, tis, 
Uncourteous, inhum&nus, a, vm. 

Verbs. 

Act, Offo, egi, actum, 3. 
Answer, respondeo, di, sum, 2. 
Be mistaken, erro, avi, atum, 1 
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Deceive, faUOy fefelliy falmmy 3. 

Delight, delectOy avi, atum, 1 ; 
the pass., I am delighted, cU- 
lector y takes the abL 

Depart, decedo, cesn, cessum, 3. 

Employ, utor, tmu, 3, abl. 

Govern, administro, avi, atum, 1. 

Imitate, imitor, dtus, 1. 

It pleases, libety uit, or itum est, 
dat. 

Meet, congredior, gresius, 3, fol- 
lowed by cum» 

Produce, genSro, avi, atum, 1. 

Recommend, oommeTido, avi, atwm, 
1. 

Betum, redeo, it, itvm, ire. 

Shew, doceo, ui, ctum, 2. 

Start, projiciacor, fectus, 3, for, m. 

Surpass, mpiroy avi, atum, 1, 

Think, cogito, avi, atum, 1. 

Travel, /aab iter. 

Vie, certo, avi, atum, I, 

Adverbs, etc. 

About (prep, referring to time), 

circUer, ace. 
Circumspectly, considerate. 
Equally as, ceqtie ac. 
Rapidly, ceUriter, 
Rashly, temSre, 
Since, quando. 
Wisely, prudenter. 



xvn. 

Phrases. 

As far as he could, qtumttim 
posset; why the subjunctive, 
see § 52. 



I have power to elect, mihi 

potestas est fadeTidi, 
In the manner of robbers, latrO- 

nvm ritu. 
In too many points, plurvbus 

rehus. 
It is my intention, rmhi hoc pro- 

positum est. 
It is the custom of the Greeks, 

moris est Orcecorum, ie., it 

belongs to the custom ; or 

mos est. 
Just as much as, tantum quan- 
tum. 
So far is it from being the case 

that, tantimh ahest ut. 
To assign every one his due, 

suum cuiqtie tribuSre, 
To cany a weapon, cum teh 

esse. 
To charge any one, or to entrust 

the duty to any one, alicui 

negotium dare. 
To form a design, cap^e con- 

silium^ 
To make some reply, aliquvd 

respondere. 
To propose to the people, /?rre 

ad populum. 
To publish a bill, rogati&netn 

promulgare. 
To punish any one, ammadver- 

t^re in aliguem. 
To stand in the least need of, 

minime indigere, gen. or abl. 

Substantives. 

Appearance, /acie», ei, f. 
Beauty, putchritUdo, ims, f. 
City praetor, prcetor urhanus. 
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Habit, custom, mos, fnoris, m. 
Party, or convivial meeting, con- 

vivtwHy If n. 
Patricians, patricii^ Crum^ m. 
Poverty, indt^entia, of^ £ 
Purpose, mens, tis, f. 
Quinquereme, quinquerimUj w, f. 
Regulation, inatitutto, Cms, £ 
Resonroes, copice, arum, £ 
Slave, tervtu, t, m. 
Tribuneship, trdnmdtiu, us, m. 
Tusculans, Tusctddni, crum, m. 
Wealth, apes, opum, £ 

Adjectives. 

AMcted, affiictus, a, um. 
Beneficent, heneficus, a, um; 

Qomp,,beneJ£centwr; eay^bene^ 

ficerUissimus. 
Brave, fortis, is, e, 
Oaptioqs, morosus, a, um. 
Endowed, prceditus, a, um. abL 
Fastidious, diffi^lis, is, e. 
Fifty, qmnquagirUck, 
Forward, fadlis, is, e, to, in, with 

abL 
Ruined, perdUus, a, um, 

Yebbs. 

Admire, miror, atus, 1. 
Ascertain, cognosco, n5vi, nUum^ 

3. 
Cultivate, colo, colui, cultum, 3. 
Do, gero, gessi, gestum, 3. 
Ezc^, excelh, lui (rare), 3. 
Get built, facio, feci, factum, 3. 
Qo out, exeo, ii, Hum, ire. 
Heal, medeor, 2, dat 
It is light, Ituiet, hunt, 2. 



Make dear, arguo, ui, 3. 
Please, satisfacio, fSei, factum, 3 

dat 
Recline at table, a4Xwmbo, cubui, 

cubUvm, 3. 
Seize, rapio, pui, ptum, 3 ; de- 

prehendo, di, sum, 3. 
Shew, ostendo, di, sum (or tum), 3. 

Adverbs, Era 

After, conj., postedquam. 

Among, apud, ace 

Especially, maxime. 

Even, etiam. 

On account of, propter, ace 

Thence, illinc. 

To this effect, ejusmddi. 



XVIIL 

Phrases. 

I am to blame, est in me culpiL 
I am not leas to blame, rum 

minor est in me culpd. 
In no way, nuUo modo. 
It may be the case that, ^^eff^ 

feri ut. 
Not a whit more able to, nihilo 

frmior ad, with gerundive. 

SUBSTAimVES. 

Anger, ira, ce, £ 

Boundaiy, finis, is, c, but m. in 

pL 
Deed, res, ei, £ 

Evil, or misfortune, malum, i, n. 
Place, locus, i, m. 
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Power of discovering the future, 

divinatio, onUj f. 
Race, genus, ^ris, n. 
Spirit, anXmuSy i, m. 
Success, bonum, i, n. 
Theatre, theatrum, i, n. 
Valour, virtuSj utiSy f. 
Word, verhum, t, n. 

Adjectives. 

Bad, malus, a, um. 
Base, turpis, is, e. 
Honourable, honestus, a, vmi. 
Hostile, infesttLSy a, um. 
Human, humanus, a, um. 
Public, communis^ is, e. 
Seditious, seditidsus, a, vm. 
Threatening, minax, ads. 
Thoroughly skilled, ^enVw«im?^«, 

a, um. 
Useful, utilis, is, e. 

Verbs. 

Bear, fero, tuli, latum, ferre, 

. Benefit, prosum.,fui, prodesse, dat. 

Bestow, tribtto, ui, utum, 3. 

Care, euro, avi, atum, 1. 

Carry on war, helh, avi, atum, 1. 

Come, venio; pervenio, vent, ven- 

turn, 4. 
Comfort, levo, avi, atum, 1. 
Conceal, occulta, avi, atv/m, 1. 
Enter, ingredior, gressus, 3. 
Qo away, discedc, cessi, cessum, 3. 
Intimate, sigmflco, avi, atum, 1. 
Know, intelligo, Uxi, lectum, 3. 
Laugh, laugh at, rideo, risi, 

risum, 2. 
Learn, disco, didici, 3. 



Obey, ohtemp^ro, avi, atum, 1. 
Pass, transeo, ii, Uum, Ire, 
Prove, efficio, feci, fectum, 3. 
Remove, transflro, tuli, etc. 
Render, facw, feci, factum, 3. 
Subside, cado, cecidi, casum, 3. 
Take, occHpo, avi, atum, 1. 

Adverbs, etc. 

Certainly, certe. 

Correctly, recte. 

Not— even, ne — quidem. 

To another place, alio. 

When ? guando F 

Where you are, istic, see § 86, 6. 



A I A. 

Phrases. 

I have not, or I want, mihi deest, 
I have nothing at all, mihi plane 
deest. 

Substantives. 

Age, CBtas, dtis, f. 
Animal, bestia, cs, f. 
Club, cirddv^s, i, m. 
Dog, canis, is, c 
Fame, fama, ce, f. 
Happiness, felidtas, dtis, f. 
Health, valetudoy trds, f. 
Horse, equv^, i, m. 
Human race, hominum genus. 
Lion, leo, onis, m. 
Rank, ordo, trds, m. 
Reward, prcemium, i, n. 
Separation, discessus, us, m. 
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Something, aUquid, 
Supporter, auctor, Orisy m. 
Weapon, telum, i, n. 

ADJB0T1VE& 

» m 

Desiroafi, appiten»y tis; too de- 
sirous, appetentior. 

Excellent, optimus^ a, um. 

Few, pav/ciy csy a. 

Some, quidam^ qtuBdam^ quod' 
dcunu 

Very many, permultif as^ a, 

YEBBa 

Abandon, demsco^ tcivi, or u, 

Uum, 3, followed by a. 
Accuse, accUso, avi^ atum, 1. 
Be in, tn8um,fuiy esse, followed 

by dat, or in and abL 
Be present, adsum. 
Be wanting, desum. 
Compare, ccmpSro, avi, atum, 1, 

ace. and dat. 
Conduct, duco, duan, ductum, 3. 
Exist, sum* 

Expose, objicio, Jici, jectum, 3. 
Extinguish, exstinguo, stinxi, 

stinctum, 3. 
Find, reperio, p9r%y pertum, 4; 

also tnvemo. 
OSer, prop(fnOy posui, positum, 3. 
Perish, ocddo, cidi, cdsum, 3. 
Take 'place, Jlo, foetus, Jl^, 

Adverbs, etc. 

For, referring to time, in, ace 
For, or in defence of, pro, abL 
For the benefit of, causct. 



Hardly, vix. 
Since (time), post, ace. 
So long as, dtim, ' 
Together, una. 



Phbases. 

To confront danger, se opponire 

peric&lo. 
To fix a day for payment, prcesH- 

ttUfre diem. 
Under such conditions, ea lege. 
What reason is there why ? quid 

est quodf 

SnBSTAKnyE& 

Citizenship, civUas, dtis, i. 
Colony, coloma, ce, £ 
Display, ostentatio, dnis, f. 
Doctrines, disciplina, ce, f. 
Knowledge, scientia, ce, f. 
Length, longinquitas, dtis, f. 
Liberty, lihertas, dtis, f. 
Obedience, ohsequium, i, n. 
Pain, dolor, oris, m. 
Poet, 2>oeta, ce, m. 
Rule, lex, legis, f. 
Slayer, interfector, Cris, ul 
Use, usHra, as, f. 

Adjectives. 

Deserving of, dignus, a, um, abL 
Foreign, aHentis, a, um. 
Friendly, amicus, a, um, 
Happy, hedtas, a, um^ 
How few, quotusquisqu^ ; how 
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few plulosopHeis, ptotuspttS' 
que phUosophSrum, 

Vebbs. 

Admit, OGcipiOf cepiy ceptumy 1. 
Aak back, repito, m, or u^ Uum, 

Be in doubt, dubito, avi, atumy 

1 ; about, de. 
Blame, vitupSro^ aviy ofum, 1. 
Complam, querar, questuSy 3. 
Forbid, itUerdicOy dixi, dictum^ 3. 
Lessen, mmuo, ui, Htuniy 3. 
Look upon, piUOj avi, etc. 
Object, chjidOj jecij Jectum, 3. 
Open, aperioy ui, pertvmy 4. 
I^mise, prom&to, mUi, nuseumj 

3. 
Sla7, interficiOj ficiy fectwrn^ 3. 

Adtbbbs, etc. 

As if it were, tamqaam. 

At all, omnlTio. 

Except, prep., prcBter, ace 

Not onl7 — ^but even, nan mode 

— sed etiam, 
Wiael7, eapienter. 
With impunity impUne, 



xxn. 

Phrases. 

A yoke of oxen, juncH hove*. 

By eloquence, dicendo, 

I am one of those who, ego is 
sum qui; the relative agrees 
with the nom. to sum. 



Like men to whom, ut qwhus. 
To make war upon the Roman 

people, inferre helium pcp&lo 

Romano. 
Such is the character of the 

Roman race, ea est Romana 

gens. 
We must take care, videndum est. 

SUBSIAirCIVES. 

Auxiliary troops, auxtUa, orum, 

n. 
Burst of applause, plausuSy usy m. 
Celebration, prasconiumy t, n. 
Country residence, viUay cr, f. 
Cyclopes, cycUpeSy tm, m. 
Error, error, Sris, m. 
Food, or meat, c^tUy », m., vktus, 

us, m. 
Friend, amicus, i, m. 
Liroad, excu/rsio, Gms, £ 
Labour, labor, Sris, m. 
Lightning, fulmen, inis, il 
Muses, musce, arum, f. 
Poetry, versus, uum, m. 
Promise, promissum, i, n. 
Temperance, iemperantta, as, f. 

ADJEOnVES. 

Agreeable, suams, is, e. 
Averse to, aversus, a, um, a. 
Chief, summus, a, um. 
Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 
"Easy, facUis, is, e. 
Eternal, cetemtis, a, um. 
Qenerous (food), Ivberalis, is, e; 

rather generous, liberalior. 
Old, senex, is. 
Toj^vHax, populdris, is, e. 
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Uniisaal, innUtus, a, urn, 

Yebb& 

Call, ToeOy avij atum^ 1. 

Cannot, ne9ci0j in, itum, 4. 

Confess, oonJUeor^ fessus, 2. 

Deny, furyo, <m, €Uum, 1. 

Digest, ooncdquo, coxiy coctuMy 3. 

Desire, cujno, m, ificm, 3. 

Despise, oontemno, tempn, temp- 
turn, 3. 

Forge, fabrioorj atus^ 1 ; also 
fabridOy avi, atum, 1. The de- 
ponent form is better. 

Imagine, puto^ avi, tUum, 1. 

Intrust, mandOj avi, atumj 1. 

Keep (promise), «enw, ari, a<um, 1. 

Load, onirOy avi, atum, 1. 

Place, pono, ponU, positum, 3. 

Flongh, exdro, avi, atum, 1. 

Pnuse, lavdo, avi, alum, 1. 

Vrot&cX, tueor,tuUiu; 2, against, 
a or ab. 

Bemain qniet, quieKO, qu£evi, 
etum, 3. 

Wander, voffor, vagatus, 1. 

Yield, cedo, eessi, ces9um, 3. 

Adtebbs, keg. 

By Hercules ! meherc&le. 

How, exdamatoiy, quam I inter- 

logatiyely, quif 
Willhigly,/a<?«<s. 

XXm. AiTD XXIV. 

PHRARWa. 

All that is recorded of antiquity, 
anti^itcUis m^marHL 



At a pnblic tiial, jwdido pubUco. 
The existence of the gods, see § 
i 26, 3. 
To be like life, imitari varitdtem. 
To consider inferior, minus pro- 
hare 
To give in aooonntB to the treat- 
suiy, ratiBnet ad <ararium re- 
fare 
With arms in his hand, armahu. 

SUBSIAAITiVlGBw 

All others, cetiri, crum^ nL 
Army, aeies, ei, L 
Arrangement, compasitio, onis, 

L 
Collie, collegium, i, n. 
Divination, divinatio, cms, £. 
Either conise, utrumvis. 
Herald, prcsco, onis, m. 
Honour, jCfiM, ei, L 
I ^^7* gO'Vdium, i, n. 
Loss, damnum, i, n. 
MOitary talents, virtus, utis, £. 
Priest, sacerdos, dtis, c 
Reputation, /ai7ui, ce, £ 
Statue, s^um, i, n. 
Troops, prcesidium, t, n. 
Truth, vcrum, t, n. 
Voice, vox, vocis, £ 

Adjectives. 

Arrogant, ferox, ocis. 
Delicate, moUis, is, e. 
Less important, minor, or, us. 
Not accustomed, inMietus, 
Of Colophon, CoLophonius, 
Stiff, rigidus, a, tim. 
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Verbs. 

Affirm, dico^ dixiy dictum, 3. 
Amuse, delecto, aviy atum, 1. 
Condemn, condemnor am, atum, 1. 
Contain, capio, cepi, captum, 3. 
Estimate, cestimo, avi, atum, 1. 
Fall, cadOy cectdi, casum, 3. 
Notice, animadverto, ti, sum, 3. 
Please, placeo, cut, cttum, 2, dat. 
Reject, tollo, sustuU, subldtum, 3. 
Withstand, sustineo, ui, 2. 

Adverbs, etc. 
Completely, fanditus, 

XXV. 

Phrases. 

Cato in his old age, Cato senex. 
Even in his old age, in ipsa 

senectute. 
I think it not without advantage, 

nan ah re mihi videtur. 
On that suhject, de ea re. 
To he distinguished above other 

men, proster ceteros jlorere. 
To fall into the hands of any one, 

fieri alicujns. 

Substantives. 

Alliance, sociUas, dtis, f. 
Assembly, concilium, u n. 
Cato, Gato, onis. 
Carystians, Carystii, orum, m. 
Chalcis, Chalcis, idis, f. 



Character (dramatically),^er5^?w, 

OB, f . 

Conversation, sermo, mis, m. 
Country of the Bnittii, Bruttii, 

drum, m. 
Embassy, Ugatio, onis, f. 
Eretrians, Eretrii, orum, m. 
Hazard, periculum, i, n. 
Message, m^anddta, orum, n. ; or 

in the sing., um, i. 
Misfortune, /(W'fwwa, ce, f. 
Old age, senectus, utis, f. 
Period of life, cetas, dtis, f. 
Vlay, fabiila, ce, t 
Protection, /rfg«, ei, f. 
Rhodes, Rhodus, i, f. 
Scout, speculator, Oris, m. 
Territories, /we«, ium, m. 

Adjectives. 

Better fitted, aptior, us. 
Following, postirus, a, um. 
Having been bom, genitus, a, 

um. 
Learned, doctus, a, um. 
More accomplished, melior, us. 
Of Livius, Idvianus, a, um. 
Proper, idoneus, a, um. 
With Rome, Bomdnus, a, um. 
Worthy, dignus, a, um, abL 

Verbs. 

Admit, recipio, cepi, ceptum, 3. 
Announce, nuncio, avi, atum, 1. 
Appoint, impdno, posui, positum, 

3. 
Approach, appropinquo, avi, atum, 

1, dat. 
Be present, intersum, etc. dat. 
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Carry on (conversation)^ expUcOy 

avi or m, atum or Uum, 1. 
Conqner^ devinco, md, victvmy 3. 
Deserve, digmis sumy abL 
Discourse, dissiro, rui, aertumy 3. 
Discuss a question, diaputo, avi, 

atum J 1. 
Encounter, aubeo, n, itum, ire. 
Follow, proB^uoTy necHtuSy 3. 
Introduce, tnduco, duxiy ductum, 3. 
Judge, ytMfiico, aW, atum^ 1. 
Make for, petOy %vi or tV, ttum, 3. 
Manage, tracto, avi, atum, 1. 
Pity, mtsereor, sertus or seritua, 2, 

gen. 
Present, dono, avi, atunij 1 ; ace. 

of person and abl. of thing, 

or ace. of thing and dat of 

person. 
Proceed, agoy egi, actum, 3. 
Eemind, adm>oneo, ui, itum, 2, 

ace. and gen. 
Report, refiro, tuLi, latum, ferre. 
Satisfy, satisf ado, feci, factum^ 3. 
Sit, sedeo, sediy sessum, 2. 

Adverbs, stg. 

A second time, itSrum^ 
About, de, abL 

For a very long time, diutisstme. 
Not only — ^but surely, quum — 

turn certe. 
On the part of, a, abL 
Scarcely, vix ; rum satis, 

XXVL 

Phrases. 

Acquainted with the country, 
'^eritus reffiifnum. 



I have no means of, turn (mihi) 
est unde, 

I would venture, ausim. 

In breadth, in latitudinem. 

It is my intention, mihi in ani- 
mx> est. 

To be further from, hmgius abesse 
(a). 

To do more service, phu prodesse, 
dat. 

To enjoy good health, f?alere 
recte. 

To enjoy better health, melius 
valere. 

To pretend to be mad, si- 
mulare se fur^e; the sub- 
ject of the infinitive governed 
by simulare must be ex- 
pressed. 



Substantives. 

Anio, Ama, Bnis, m. 
Barbarians, harhdri, oruni, m. 
Basket, corhis, is, f. 
Corps, agmen, inis, n. 
Ear (of com), spica, as, f. 
Eye, odilus, i, m. 
Field, seges, ^tis, f. 
Foot, pes, pedis, m. 
Ford, vadum, i, n. 
Inhabitant, incdla, as, m. 
Ornament, omavMntum, i, n. 
Poverty, pauper tas, Otis, f. 
Safety, salus, Utis, f. 
Straw, stramentum, i, n. 
Temple, fanum, i, n. 
Thrashing-floor, area, as, f. 
Town, oppidum, i, n. 
Trench, fossa, ce, f. 
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Adjegtiyes. 

Asiatic, AsiaticuSf a, um, 
Datifal, officiosus, a, um. 
Fit, suitable, tdonetiSy a, um. 
Pradent, prudens, tis. 
Royal, reffttUf a, um. 
Safe, tutus, a, um. 
Several, complures, a, moie rarely 
ia. 

Verbs. 

Acquire, pario, pep^, partum, 

3. 
Assist, mbvenio, vmi, ventum, 4, 

dat. 
Bury, effifro, extHliy eldtvm, effeire. 
Conquer, mp^ro, avi, atum, 1. 
Determine, institiio, ui, utum, 3. 
Die, decedoy cessi, cesmm, 3. 
Draw off, averio, tiy sum, 3. 
Esteem, diUgOy lean, ledum, 3. 
Extend, extendo, di, tvm and 

SUTtl, 3. 

Find, cognosco, novi, nXtum, 3. 
Inform, doceo, cut, ctum, 2 ; of, de. 
Intrust, conimddo, avi, atum, 1. 
Live in, dwell, hahito, avi, atum, 

1. 
Occupy, postideo, sedi, nessum, 2 ; 

occupo. 
Remove, iollo, sustMi, aubldtum, 

3 ; to, tn. 
Restrain, coMbeo, ui, %tum, 2. 
Return, reddo, didi, dUvm, 3. 
Think, eansthno, avi, atu/m, 1. 
Throw, conjicio, jeci, jectum, 3. 
Withdraw, deduco, duxi, dv4!tum, 

3. 



Advebbs, etc. 

As well as, sicut. 

At length, ali^uando. 

Even if any one, etiamsi quia. 

Of, after a partitive word, may be 

translated by e or ex, abL 
Silently, ta/iUe* 
Towards, ad. 

Whence, that — ^thence, unde. 
Wherewith, qui. 



xxvm. 

Phrases. 

At his house, apud Ulum. 

I am very much afraid, valde 
metuo. 

1 am sure, cerium habeo. 

On my way to Cilicia, in Cili- 
dam pro/ei9ceii8. 

Not to be too well supplied with, 
non ahuTidare, abL 

To be inconsistent with the cus- 
tom, moria non esse. 

To begin the study of Greek, 
Graxas literas atting^e. 

To have arrived at that (such a) 
time of life, esse id astatis. 

Substantives. 

Business, negotium, i, n. 
Cloak, sagum, i, il 
Dignity, gravitas, dtis, f. 
Father, parens, its, m. 
Fire, camtntts, i, nL 
Homer, Homerus, i, m. 
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Necessity, necessitcts, atis, £ 
Proposal, dictuniy t, n. 
Suspicion, stcspicio, dnis, t 
Tomb, tumulus, i, m. 
Vase, vas, vasis, pL vasa, (}rum, 

n. 
Youth, adolescenSy tis, c 

Adjectives. 

Bad, imprdhvSj a, wm. 
Beautiful, jpulcher^ chra, chrwm. 
Bright, luciderUus, a, um. 
Foolish, stultuSf a, vm. 
FoTtun&tej fortundtuSy a, um. 
Numerous, magnuSy a, um>. 
Of that kind, talisy is, e. 

Verbs. 

Ask, roffo, aviy atumy 1. 
Avoid, effagiOy fugi, fugitvmy 3. 
Be angry, irascoTy atuSy 1, dat. ; 

svxxenseOy suiy sumy 2, dat. 
Be astonished, ohstupesco, put, 2. 
Be considered, videor, vistts, 2. 
Be distant, ahsumyfuiy esse. 
Compare, confirOy t^i, colldtwm, 

ferrey dat. or cum with abL 
Err, erroy avi, atumy 1 ; labor, lap- 

SVSy 3. 

Exclaim, inqmem. 

Feel cold, frigeOy frixiy 2. 

Know, rwviy perf. of noscoy sup. 

Twtvmiy 3. 
Lay commands upon, imp^*Oy aviy 

atumy 1, dat. 
Occasion, aff^Oy attuliy etc. 
Pursue, sequoTy secutuSy 3. 
Kemain quiet, conguiescOy eviy ' 

etuMy 3. 



Stand {a,t),asiOy stUi, 1 ; at, ad 

or dat. 
Stay, commdror, atus, 1. 
Venture, audeo, atisus, 2. 
Wish, cupioy ivij itumy 3. 
Write back, rescribo,psiy ptum, 3. 

Adverbs, etc. 

At present, hoc tempdre. 
Especially, prcesertim. 
Far, procul. 
For a little, paulum. 
From this, hinc. 
Late, sero. 

Through ignorance, imprudentid. 
/ Wherefore, griamobrem. 
Willingly, libenter. 



XXTX. 

Phrases. 

Almost at the same time, eodem 

fere tempi^re. 
Concealing its real purport, dis- 

simulans. 
From the European side, ah 

EuropcB parte. 
Permission is given to any one, 

alicui permittitur (missum est). 
To be pleasing in one's own eyes, 

se ipse delectare. 
To be the part of any one, esse 

alicujus. 
To be useful to any one, alicui 

%L8ui esse. 
To come to the aid of any one, 

subsidio alicui venire. 
To fight a battle, prcelium fac^e. 
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To let one's courage sink, an€mo 
To suffer grief, dolorem accip^e. 

Substantives. 

Action, /ac^wm, z, n. 
Capital (town), capnty Uia, n. 
Courtesy, humanitas, atis, f. 
Ear, auris^ is, f. 
Engagement, proelium^ i, n. 
End, exUus, uSy m. 
Flatterer, assentdtory oris, m. 
Little animal, bestidla, ce, f. 
Numidian, ^umida, cp, f. 
Patara, Patdra, orum^ n. 
Prisoner, captlviLSy i, m. 
Public assembly, concio, onis, f. 
Spain, Htspam'a, ce, f. 
Uncle, avunciiluSy t, m. 
Very centre, umbiltctiSf z, m. 
Volunteers, voluntarily orum, m. 

Adjectives. 

Certain, quidam, qucedam^ quod- 
dam. 

Common, communis^ is, e. 

Dear, amicus, a, um. 

Destitute, expers, tis, gen. 

Ignorant, ignams, a, um. 

Noble, ingenuus, a, um. 

Some, aliquot. 

Successful, prosper (or 4ru^, ^a, 
^rum^ 

Verbs. 

Announce, pronuruno, avi, etc 
Assure, affirm/), avi, atum, 1. 
Be produced, nascor, natus, 3. 
Break up, concido, cidt, cisiim, 3. 



Bring home, deporto, avi, atum, I. 
Bum, cremo, avi, atum, 1. 
Command, prcssfwm, fui, esse, dat. 
Cross, trajicio, jeci, jectum, 3. 
Draw, duco, duxi, ductum, 3. 
Dread, perhorresco, horrui, 3. 
Flatter, assentor, atus, 1, dat. 
Flow, infitLo, f,uxi, fiuxum, 3 ; 

into in, sometimes the ace. 

alone. 
Inhabit, incdlo, colui, cultum, 3. 
Introduce, introdUco, dux^i, etc. 
Laud, laudo, avi, atum, 1. 
Open, patefacio, feci, factum, 3, 

ace. and dat 
Perceive, animadverto, ti, sum, 3. 
Fioceed, projlciscor, fectus, 3. 
Recover, recipio, cepi, ceptum, 3. 
Relate, memdro, avi, atum, 1. 
State, expono, posui, posttum, 3. 
Take, capio, cepi, captum, 3. 
Wonder at, miror, atus, 1. 

Adverbs, etc. 

Already, jam. 

At, prep., apud, ace. 

Recently, nuper. 

Speedily, celertter. 

With moderation, moderate. 



XXXL 

Phrases. 

At every step, unoqu>dque gradu. 
At the time appointed, ad id 

tempv^s. 
From some quarter, aliqiM ex 

parte. 
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Inspied Willi hope, in gpem ad- 
. duettts. 

It cannot be contradicted, or, it 
admits of no contradiction, 
that, alterum did turn potest 

m 

There is scaicelj one of jou, 
ngmo fere vestntm est, 

Tlirongh the open oonntiy, per 
agree, 

Thron^out the province, totSk 
provvhcid, see § 86, 14. 

To occur to one's mind, altcm in 
mentem venire ; the thing 
which occurs to one's mind 
may be the subject of venity 
or it maj be the genitiye 
goyemed by the phnuse as an 
impersonal verb, e,g^ the affiur 
occurs to my mind, res mihi 
in menteni venit, or rei mikiy etc. 

To retain in one's memory, or to 
remember, memorid tenere, 

SUBSTAimVES. 

Audacity, attdacia, cb, t 
Ayarice, avaritiay ce, t 
Calamity, calamUaSf dtiSf t 
Calendar, fasti, Orumy m. 
Fortified place, moevda, ium, n. 
Nothing, nulla res, ius, ei, £ 
Property, res, rei, £ 
Right, jus, juris, n. 
Road, iter, itiriSris, n. 
Unexpectedness, novUas, dtis, £ 
Voyage, cursus, us, m. 
Witness, testis, is, c. 

Adjeottves. 
'"'ivourable, secundum, a, wn. 



Hard, a»per, ira, irum. 
Honourable, amplus, a, um. 
Immoderate, impdtens, tie. 
Senseless, demens, tis. 

Yebb& 

Add, adjungo, junaei, junetum, 3, 
Assemble, convenio, veni, ventum, 

4. 
Attack, aggredior, gressus, 3. 
Be wont, soleo, Uus, 2. 
Behold, aspido, spexi, speetum, 3. 
Blow, J[o,/avi,J(atum, 1. 
Cany (round), circumfhv, tHU^ 

etc 
Desire, cancupisco, pivi, pitum, 3. 
Brag, traho, traxi, tractum, 3. 
Erase, eveUo, veUi or vulsi, vul- 

sum, 3. 
Exalt, effifro, extuU, eldtum, ef 

ferre. 
Have compassion upon, misereor, 

serttus or sertus, 2, gen. 
Liberate, Ubero, avi, atum, 1, 

ace and abL 
Publish, pervulgo, avi, atum, 1. 
Remind, commoneo, ui, itvm, 2 ; 

of, de, more rarely tlie gen. 
Retain, retineo, ui, tentum, 2. 
Shut against, intersepio, sepsi, 

septum, 4 ; ace. and dat. 

Adyebbs, etc. 

Anywhere, tibivis. 

As, after *' such," gut, quae, quod 

(after is). 
Eagerly, cupide. 
For ever, perpetuo. 
From all parts, ufidHque. 
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From village to village, vicoHm, 

How, quemadmddum. 

Last, proxime. 

Provided, dum. 

Together, una. 

Why, quid. 

Yea— even, quin etiam. 



xxxn. 

Fhbases. 

Any of the rest (negatively), ex 

reliqiUs quisquam. 
Any recommendation on my part, 

commendatio med. 
As any one thinks, ut aUcui vide- 

tur ; ut alicvA placet, 
I do not doubt, I fully beHeve, 

or, I am fully convinced, that, 

non dubito qmn, 
I have no doubt but that, non 

dubito quin, 
I see no reason why, non video 

catbsam cur. 
In his poems, ajmd ilium. 
It ought not to be doubted that, 

non dubitari debet quin ; dubi- 

tandum non eat quin. 
Is there a doubt that ? num est 

dMum quin f 
One thing remains to complete 

anyone's disgrace, unvm restat 

alicui ad omne dedicus. 
There is no doubt but, non 

dubium est quin. 
These illustrious services of yours 

to, tua ilia proBclara merUa in. 
To acquire any de^e of strength, 

aUquid /mutatis nancisci. 



To be in great disgrace with one, 

maffna in ofensd esse apud ali- 

quem. 
To come to nothing, ad nihUum 

venire. 
To look to the public interest, 

reipublico! pro^nc^e. 
To regard one's own repose, sue 

otio prospicire. 
Whence it happens, ex quo Jit, 

SUBSTAimVES. 

Advantage, emoH/umentum, t, n. 
Connection, necessitudo, tnisy f. 
Creator, effector, Sris, m. 
Director, moderator, Oris, m. 
Discernment, judicium, i, n. ; of, 

de. 
Ease, repose, otium, i, n. 
Evil deed, scelvs iris, n. 
Feast, epiUum. i, n., pL epuUs, 

arum, t 
Interest, utilXtas, dtis, f. 
Knowledge, scientia, as, f. 
Labour, opira, as, f. 
Learning, cognitio, Gnis, f. 
Phasacians, Fhcedces, um, m. 
Phrygian, PKryx, gis, m. 
Eecommendation, commendatio, 

dnis, f. 
Begard, observantia, ce, t ; for, in. 
Sagacity, prudentia, ce, t 
Some being, aUquis, 
Some persons, nonnulli, drum, 

m. 
Song, carman, inis, n. 
Stake, vallus, i, m. 
Suitor, procus, i, m. 
Virtue, honestas, dtis, f. 
Work, opus, iris, n. 
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Adjectiyes. 

Attiactedy invitdius, a, um, 
Distingaislied, nobUis, ?>, e. 
Honourable, honestuBy a, um. 
Implanted, tnndtuSy a, um, dat, 

or in with abL 
In silence, tacittu, a, um, 
Innumeiabley innumtrahUiBj is, e. 
Obscure, igndtus, a, um. 
Singular, singvldriSy is, e, 

Vbrbs. 

Applaud, laudo, avi, etc. 
Assert, afinnOy avi, etc. 
Attack, oppuffno, avij atum, 1. 
Be at variance with, contendoy di, 

tumy 3. 
Be created, nascar, natuSy 3. 
Behold, cemoy creviy cretUMy 3. 
Caxryy partOy aviy atum, 1. 
Destroy, deleo, evi, etum, 2. 
Do not know, igmrOy aviy atumy 

1 ; followed hj the ace. and 

inf., but instances occur of it 

being followed by quin. 
Draw forcibly, rapioy jmiy ptumy 

3 ; toward, ad. 
Erect a palisade round, circum- 

vallo, aviy atumy 1. 
Hear, exaudioy m, Uvmiy 4. 
V^iKj&iYQyperspiciOy spexi, spectumy 

3. 
Preside oYeTyprcesumyfuiy esse, dat 
Rescue, vindicOy avi, atumy 1. 
Sell, vendoy didi, dUumy 3. 
Sing, canOy cectniy cantumy 3. 

Adverbs, etc. 
By far, hmge. 



For ever, semper. 
Just now, hoc tempHre, 
Willingly, ItbefOer {lub). 
Zealously, studidse. 



XXXIV. 

Phrases. 

In the days of our fathers, pa- 

trum UMtrarum memoria. 
It does not admit of a doubt that, 

dubitari non potest quin. 
For a sufficient reason, justd 

causa. 
Nothing at all is wanting, prorsus 

nihil abest. 
It is owing to any one, per ali- 

quem Jit ; per aliquem stat; 

that — ^not, quomintu. 
To be highly indignant at a cir- 
cumstance, gravUer rem ferre. 
To demand satisfaction, res re- 

peUhre, 
To enter the territory, intra jines 

ingredi {inira may be dis- 
pensed with). 
To have certain information 

about, certfum hdbire de. 
To leave nothing tmdone to, 

nihU prostermiUihre quin. 
To restrain one's ardour, so as 

not to, temperare animo quin ; 

animis referring to more than 

one person. 
To retire from the position to 

which, se redpgre inde quo. 
To take by storm, vi capire. 
To take refuge in a place, in 

locum confugifre. 
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SUBSTANTIVBS. 

Attack, tmp^ttUy U8, m. 
Bravery, fortitUdo^ iniSy f. 
Ck)niiection, conjunction GnUsy f. 
Cowardice, ignaviay «, f. 
Custom, inatitiltumy z, n. 
Darmg, audacia, ce, f. 
Example, exemplum, t, n. 
Expenence, ums, uSy m. 
Force, viSy f. 
Master of the horse, maltster 

equitwnt. 
Opponents, (idversarii, drumy m. 
Pride, superhiay cp, f. 
Prudence, cotisiUum, t, n. 
Quaestor, qucestor, dris, m. 
Tower, iurrisy m, f. 
Vote, diacessiOy oniSy f. 

Adjectives. 

Foreign, alienusy a, U7ii, 

Good, probtu, Uy um. 

Perfectly wretched, THAserrimuSy 

a, ufn. 
Probable, probabiliSy m, e. 

Verbs. 

Advance, progrediory gresmSy 3. 
Ascertain, reperio, pkri, pertum, 

4. 
Break into, irrumpoy r&piy rup- 

ttwiy 3 ; followed by in and 

ace, or the ace. alone. 
Carry off, ahd'&coy etc. from, a. 
Drive out of, expelhy piUiy pul- 

sumy 3, abL 
FaU, concidoy cidiy 3. 



Get possession of, potwr, ittUy 4. 
abL 

Bmdcr, obstOy stiti, stUuniy l,dat. ; 
impediOy %vi, itum, 4, ace. 

Inform, doceOy docui, doctuniy 2. 

Insult, vidloy aviy atumy 1. 

Invest, circumsedeOy («mQ, sediy 
sessuniy 2. 

Keep, retineoy ui, tentuniy 2. 

Object, recusOy aviy atum, 1 ; fol- 
lowed by guominuSy or quin. 

Prevent, prohibeOy ui, ituniy 2 ; 
impedio. 

Report, dicoy dixiy dictum, 3. 

Bestrain, contineOy uiy tentuniy 2. 

Want, egeoy eguiy 2, abL or gen. 

Withdraw, avUco, aviy atumy 1, 
from, a. 

Adverbs, etc. 

Inconsiderately, temgre. 
Provided, si mode. 
Till now, adhuc. 
Whether^— or, sive — nve. 
With difficulty,"flB^rtf. 



XXXVL 

Phrases. 

Being opposite the sun, e regione 
solisfactut. 

Can I but feel ? possum non sen- 
tire? 

In excellent terms, optimis verbis. 

In Homer, aptJid Hom&rum. 

No one can tell, nemini est ex- 
plordtum. 

Now that the sword has been 
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drawn, quum ad awia ven- 

turn est. 
The result will be, futwrwm est 
To be, referring to health, se 

habere. 
To explain, causam explicare. 
To express gratitude, gratias 

agere, 

SUBSTAITTIYBS. 

Cock, gallus, i, m. 
Cohort, cohors, its, t 
Daybreak, Ittx, lucis, f. 
Dear little Tullia, TulUdla, on, t 
Foot, pedUes, urn, m. 
Foresight, prudentia, as, £ 
Horse, eguUes, um, m. 
Men, miUtes, v/m, m. 
Motion, motus, us, m. 
Shadow, wmhra, <b, f. 
Star, astrum, %, n. 
Tenty tentorium, i, n. 

Adjectives. 

Attired in black, atrcUus, a, urn. 
Incredible, incredtbilis, is, e. 
Of CannfiB, Cannensis, is, e. 
Steady, constans, tis. 
Wounded, saucius, a, um. 

Verbs. 

Ascertain, cognosce, nSm,nitum, 3. 

Afik, qucero, quceslvi, qucmtum, 3 ; 
the person asked must be in 
the abL, with a, de, or ea;; 
rogito, am, atum, 1, ace, requi- 
ro, quislvi, quisUum, 3. 

Be deprived of, careo, ui, itwm, 2, 
abL 



Bring together, covUr&ko, traxt, 

tractum, 3. 
Conjecture, suspicor, atus, 1. 
Consider, ammadverto, ti, sum, 3. 
Crow, cano, cedni, cantum, 3. 
Descant, prcsdico, avi, atum, I, 

on, d^. 
Dine, coeno, avi, atum, 1. 
Give advice, suadeo, suasi, sua^ 

sum, 2, dat 
Merge, incurro, curri (more rarely 

cucurri), cursum, 3, in, in. 
Recommend, commendo, avi, 

atum, 1. 
Bemember, memint, isse, gen. or 

ace. 
Sigh, ingemisco, gemui, 3. 
Tell me, cedo. 
Think over, recorder, atus, 1, 

ace., rarely the gen. 
Thrust, insiro, rut, rtum, 3. 
Weep over, iUacrimo, avi, atum, 

1, and illacrim/)r, atus, 1, as 

dep. dat. 

Adverbs, etc. 

How, quonam pacto ; ut. 

Just now, in proesentid. 

Moderately, mediocriter. 

Not at all, nihil sane. 

Often, sdBpe. 

Well then, atUem^ 

When, quando. 

What, or who, gui or qiiis, qua, 
'quod, or quid. " The dif- 
ference between the two inter- 
rogative pronouns as observed 
in good prose, is, that quis and 
quid are used as substantives, 
and qui, quoe, quod^ as a<yeo- 
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tiyes, and this is the invariable 
role for quid and quod, Quis 
signifies ' what man ? ' or 
^who,' and applies to both 
sexes ; qui signifies ' which 
man ? ' But in dependent 
interrogatiye sentences these 
forms are often confounded, 
qvM being used for the ad- 
jectiye qui, and vice versa qui 
for quiiP — Zumpt 
Why, cur. 



XXXYH 

Do jon remember at all ? ecquid 

recorddris f 
I am tired of, me ttedet, with 

gen- 
If yon have no objections, nm 

fnolutum est (fibi). 
It escapes me, me prait^rit. 
It gives me anxiety, mihi euros 

ett. 
It is incredible ; yon can't be- 
lieve, incredibUe est. 
It is necessary to make haste, 

propercUo opus est. 
Not a man, nemo omniufn. 
There is no reason why, nihil 

(or nori) est cur. 
To force one to attend the senate, 

aliqtietn in senatum coff^e. 
To meet with vexations, m4>leS' 

tias tuscip&e. 
To perform exploits, res ger^e. 
What answer do yon give ? quid 

respondesf 



What reason is there why ? quid 
est cur f quid est causce cur f 
quoB causa est cur f 

Whence it may be judged? ex 
quo juddcari potest, 

SUB8IA2ITIVES. 

Advantage, honum^ t, n. 
Appearance, facieSy ei, f. 
Both, uterque {trdque^ trumque)y 

triusque. 
Dissension, dissiditimj t, n« 
Enmity, odium, t, n. 
Estate, prcedium, i, n. 
Fellow-townsmen, municipes, urn, 

m. 
Free-town, mumcipium, i, n. 
Height, statura, a?, £ 
Magnanimity, magTdtUdo animi, 

inis, f. 
Treachery, perfdia, (?, f. towards, 

in. 
Tribe, tribusj us, f. 

Adjectives. 

Firmly established, stahilisy is, e. 
How great, quantuSy a, um. 
Strong, /rmiM, a, um. 
Unhappy, infiUxy ids. 
What? (referring to quality), 
qualisy is^ef 

Verbs. 

Be aware, sdo, iviy itum, 4. 
Esteem, /a<nio, etc 
Overthrow, everto, ti, sum, 3. 
Recover, recup^o, avi, atum, I. 
Bemove, toUo, sustiUi, sublatum, 
3, from, e or ex. 
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Adverbs, etc. 

Diligently, diligerUer, 
From the foundation ; com- 
pletely, fwndUui, 
Rigorously, acei-be. 
To-day, hodie. 
Yesterday, kestemo die. 



XXXIX. 

Phrases. 

A storm is brewing, tempeatas 

impendet. 
As carefully as you can (fut), 

quam diligentissime poteris. 
As far as you can (fut), quoad 

poteris, 
Qoing so far back, tarn alte re- 

petlttUj a, um. 
It is an annoying thing, illvd 

molestum {est). 
To come to meet one, ohviam ali- 

cui venire. 
To come to the light, prodire in 

lucem. 
To dash one's hopes, alicujus 

spem infring^e. 
To face danger, adire periculum. 
To have an interview with one, 

aliquem convenlre. 
To have some connection with, 

aliquid pertinere ad. 
To know for certain, cerium scire. 
To mean, sibi velle. 
To pass a law in regard to, ferre 

leffem de. 



Substantives. 

Danger, discrlmen, inis, n. 

Extortion, pecunice repetundce, 
drum^ f., i,e,y sums of money 
which must be asked back be- 
cause unjustly obtained. 

Fault, delictum, i, n. 

Filial affection, pittas, dtis, f. 

Industry, industriOy ce, £ 

Jolting, agitatio, Gnis, f. 

Litter, lectica, ce, £ 

Serious nature, gravitaSy atis, f. 

Tear, lacrima, cp, f. 

Tdbuneship, tribundtvSy us, m. 

Wound, vuVnus, iris, n. 

Adjectives. 

Of mine, meus, a, um. 

Rich, dives, Xtis, 

Rigorous, ax^er, or cris, is, e. 

Verbs. 

Ascertain, exploro, avi, atv/m, 1. 
Bear, suffer, patior, passus, 3. 
Become, fo, foetus, jieri. 
Blame, accuso, avi, atum, 1. 
Devote, dedo, dXdi, dXtum, 3. 
Find out, invesfigo, avi, etc. 
Inquire, exqulro, quislvi, quin- 

turn, 3. 
Mention, enumSro, avi, etc 
Pass over, transeo, ii, itum, ire. 
Rear, alo, ui, altum, or alUum, 

3. 
Show, decldro, avi, atum, 1. 
Slacken, languesco, langui, 3. 
Vex, vexo, avi, atum, 1. 
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Adverbs, etc. 



Not yet, nondum. 
Perhaps, forte. 
Whether, num. 



XL. 

Phrases. 

A bridge over a river, pons in 

Jlumine, 
Except Plato, excepto Platone, 
In the army, apud exercitum. 
In the country of the iEqui, in 

^quis. 
In what part of the country? 

uhi gentium f 
It is uncertain, in incerto est. 
It makes no difference, nihil in- 

terest. 
It makes no great difference, non 

mvZtum interest. 
The man who advises an action, 

suasor fcbcti. 
The man who approves of an 

action, probdtor facti. 
The question is, qztceritur. 
The question is not, non id quoB- 

ritur. 
To bear one's self, se ger^e. 
To become an addition to the 

strength, viribw acced^re. 
To go to meet one, alicui obviam 

procedure. 
To march, iter facHre. 
What difference is there between ? 

quid interest inter f 
What does it matter? or of 



what consequence is it ? quid 
refertf 
What he says, Ullus sermo. 

Substantives. 

Bird, avisy isy f. 
Deserter, transf&gOy a?, m. 
Harangue, concioy dnis, f. 
Peripatetics, peripatetlciy orwm, 

m. 
Veterans, veterdniy orumy m. 

Adjectives. 

Convenient, opportumis, a, urn. 
Equal , par, paris. 
First, princeps, ctpis. 
Macedonic, Macedonicus, a, um. 
Mischievous, imprdbtLs, a, um. 
Pernicious, pemicidstis, a, um. 
Upper, supiras, a, um. 

Verbs. 

Call, dicoy etc., 3. 

Deliberate, deltb^Oy am, atum, 1. 

Determine, statuo and constituoy 

uiy utumy 3. 
Discover, expldroy aviy etc., in- 

vemOy eta 
Do, agitOy aviy atumy I. 
Exclude, excludoy siy sumy 3. 
Feed, pascovy pass, of pascoy paviy 

pastum, 3. 
Feel pain, doUoy ui, itumy 2. 
Perfect, perficvoy feciy etc. 

Adverbs, etc. 

Along, prep., secundumy aco. 
Justly, recte. 
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So that, adeo ut. 

To any other place, quo alio. 

With various fortune, varie. 



XLIL 

Phrases. 

At no great expense, non Tnagrio, 
At tlie age of twenty, viginti 

annas natiis. 
In this point, kac re. 
In many respects, multis rebus. 
It is some (a hundred, etc), years 

-since, aliquot (centum, etc), 

sunt anni quum, followed by 

the indie 
On the road, in itinSre, 
To be a long way from, longe 

abesse a. 
To be on the most friendly terms 

with one, alicui esse amicis- 

simus. 
To cultivate one's society, ali- 

quem coUre. 
To play on the lyre, fdibus 

carvSre. 
To translate from the Greek into 

Latin, e Oroeco in Latinum 

convert^re. 
Two days' journey, bidui iter; 

or bidui alone, iter being 

understood. 

Substantives. 

Carriage, rheda, ap, £ 

Immortality, imTnortaUtas, dtis, f. 
Lyre, lifra, «, f. 

The Palatine, Palatium, i, n. 



Preserver, cfmsermtor, oris, m. 
Quadrireme, quadriremis, is, £ 
Supreme power, domindtus, ns, m. 
Syracusans, Syracusdniy orum. 

Temple, cedes, is, L 
Tyrant, tyrannus, t, m. 

Adjectives. 

Equal to, instar, an indeclinable 

subst followed by the gen. 
Humble, humilis, is, e. 
Thirty-eight, duodegruadragintcL 
Uncultivated, indoctuSy a, urn. 
Weak, infrmus, a, um. 

Verbs. 

Be distant, absum,fui, esse, from, 

a. 
Be superior to, prcesto, stiti, sti- 

tum or stdtum, 1, dat. 
Be unknown, passive of ignoro, 

avi, atum, 1. 
Choose, deligo, legi, lectum, 3. 
Come forth, procedo, cessi, cessum, 

3. 
Contract for, loco, avi, atum, 1. 
Convey, veho, vexi, vectum, 3 ; (a 

message), deflro, tuli, etc. 
Decline, recuso, avi, atum, 1. 
Dedicate, dedico, avi, atum, 1. 
Deem, habeo, ui, itum, 2. 
Dictate, dicto, avi, atum, 1. 
Embrace, complector, plexus, 3. 
Entitle, insa^ibo, psi, ptum, 3. 
Rent, conduce, dujci, etc. 
Seize, occupo, avi, atum, 1. 
Summon, arcesso, ivi, ttumj 3 (or 

accerso, etc) 
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Treat of, persffquor, cutus, 3. 
Visit, obeo, ii, Hum, ire. 
Vow, vaveo, vow, votvm, 2. 

Adverbs, etc. 

About, adv., fere. 
Excellently, prcecldre. 
How ? qiLomddo f 
In the morning, mane. 
Previously, antea. 
Then, igitur. 



XLHI. 

Phrases. 

Considering the emergency, pro 

re ncLta, 
To call a meeting of the senate 

in the capitol, se^iatum in capi- 

tolium vocare. 
To consult the fathers on the 

state of public affairs, de re- 

puhlica patres consuUre, 
To enter upon office, m^igistratum 

inlre. 
To hold a meeting of the senate, 

Benatum habere. 

Substantives. 

Arm, hrachium, i, n. 
Bed-chamber, cuhiculumf t, n. 
Berry, hacca, ce, f. 
Blossom, flos, Jloris, m. 
Commander, p'cefectus, i, m. 
Cousin, consobrtmu, t, m. 
Efforts, opifra, ce, f. 
Fleet, classiSy ?>, f. 



Hesitation, dubitatio, OmSy f. 
Husbandman, agricdla, ce, m. 
Journey, iter, itinSrii, n. 
Lappet, lacinia, ob, f. 
Management, administratio, 6ms, 

I 
Offices of state, hori^es, um, m. 
Olive, olea, oe, f. 
Sea-coast, ora maritima, (Xy f. 

Adjectives. 

Any, aliquii, qua, quod. 

Best, excellent, opVimus, a, um. 

Finn, Jtrmus, a, um. 

Fond, cupidus, a, um^ 

Left, Icetms, a, um. 

Of high rank, nohilis, is, e. 

Six hundred and seventy-two, 

sexcenti septuaffinta duo. 
Unhurt, in safety, salvus, a, um. 
Worthy, dignus, a, um. 

Verbs. 

Appoint, /twrio, etc 

Avoid, vito, avi, atum, 1. 

Carry, defiro, etc., to, in. 

Commit, mando, avi, atum, 1, 
ace. and dat. 

Destroy, diruo, ui, iitum, 3. 

Dispense with, remitto, mtsi, mis- 
sum, 3, ace and dat 

Enjoy, utor, vsus, 3, abl. 

Fail to assist, desum, fui, esse, 
dat. 

Finish, conjlcio, feci, etc. 

Forbid, prohibeo, ui, Uum, 2. 

Observe, specHlor, atus, 1. 

Plunder, ^'ojrfor, atus, 1. 

Remain, sum, fui, esse^ 
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Summon, excio, iviy eitum, 4; 
pei£ part exdtuB and excittLB, 
Zmnpt says, "concitus and 
excitus mean ' excited/ where- 
as excUu9 means 'called out*" 

Take part in, intersurrif fui, esse, 
dat 

Wrap round, circumdo, cUfdi, 
ddtum, ddre, 1, ace. and dat. 

Adverbs, etc. 

At the saine time, timul. 
Formerly, quondam. 
Inconveniently, incommdde. 
Only, tantummddo. 
Safely, prospire. 



XLIV. 

Phrases. 

A decree of the senate is made, 

fit senatus consulttt/m. 
An active canvass, magna am- 

hitio. 
In this one respect, hoc uno. 
Of what consequence is it ? quid 

interest f 
Such conduct, ea res. 
Ten thousand ases, decern millia 

ceriSf Le,, ten thousand pounds 

of copper (ces). 
To be candidates for one place, 

in unum locum petifre. 
To be ill of the gout, ex pedibus 

hxborare. 
To carry a weapon, cmn telo esse, 
*> confer honour on anyone, 

^^on/h-i esse alicui. 



To express by language, expri' 

m^re dicendo. 
To have great influence, magni 

mom^ti esse. 
To invite to supper, ad ccenam 

tnvitare. 
To meet anyone, alicui obviam 

venire. 
To throw into prison, w vincula 

coniicire, 

SUBSTANnVBS. 

Altar, ara, oe, f. 

Amount, vis^ vim, etc. 

Beast, fera, ce, f. 

Bed, lectus, i, m. 

Gallinarian forest, silva Galli- 

naria, cb. 
Geometry, geometria, a?, £ 
Heart, animus, i, m. 
Intimate In^nA., familidris, is. 
Land, ager, gri, m. 
Larisseans, Larisscei, orum, ul 
Ox, hos, bovis, c. 
Pupil, auditor, dris, m. 
Sorrow, dolor, oris, m. 
Victim, hostia, a?, f. 
Wealth, divitias, arum, f. 

Adjectives. 

Delian, Delius, a, um. 
Splendid, prascldras, a, um. 
Unhurt, invioldtus, a, um. 

Verbs. 

Admit (confess), conjiteor, fessus, 

2. 
Condemn, damno, avi, atum, 1. 
Converse, coUdquor, locutus, 3. 
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Despise, aspenior^ dtus, 1. 
Eschew, fuffioy fu^i, fugitum^ 

3. 
Excel, prcesto, stUij stUum or 8t&- 

tunif 1, dat. 
Feel, sentio, sensiy sum, 4. 
Qam, concilio, avt, aium, 1. 
H^te, odif t88€. 

Hear, aca'pio, cepi, ceptumy 3. 
Occupy, possideoy sedi, sessum, 

2. 
Sacrifice, immdlo, avt, atum, 1, 

from mola saUa, the sacrificial 

meal or cake. 
Sprinkle, cupergoy gpersi, ^m, 3, 

ace. and abL, or dat. and ace., 

«.y., ctspergere aliqtiem aliqua 

rCy or cupergere alicui aliquam 

rem. 
Value, cpstimo, avi, atum, 1. 

Adverbs, etc. 

Even in the highest degree, vet 

m/ixime. 
Frequently, crebro. 
Lest, ne. 
Rationally, ratiOne. 



XLV. 

I^HRASES. 

For one (another) day, in unum 

(alterum) diem. 
It is a proof of your audacity, il- 

lud (est) auclacice tuce. 
Though one, qiujimvis guts. 
To be worth while, operce pretium 

esse. 



To do good service to, dene me- 

reri de (or merere). 
To exercise self-control, esse ah- 

stinens. 
To lead one out of the direct 

course, auferre aliquem de 

spatio. 
To make it a reproach to one, 

ohjicire ut probrumy dat. 
To pitch a camp, pon&re castra. 
To sit among the Equites, sedere 

in quatuord^m ordinibus. 
To transact business, res gerSre. 

Substantives. 

Affection, caritasy dtis, f. 
Assistance, aid, ops, opts, f., nom. 

not found. 
Bankrupt, decoctor, driSy m. 
Delay, Toora, ce, f. 
Dignity, dignitas, dtis, f. 
Fault, vitium, i, n. 
Favour, gratia, ce, f. 
Misfortunes, calamitas, dtis, f. 
Occasion, causa, ce, f. 
Ordinances, acta, orum, jl 
Power, domindtio, onis, f. 
Renown, gloria, ce. 
Reward, merces, edis, f. 
Thanksgiving, supplicatio, dnis, f. 
Wisdom, advice, consilium, i, n. 

Adjectives. 

Certain, certus, a, um. 
Dear, cams, a, um. 
Fading, caducas, a, um. 
¥iajl, fragilis, is, e. 
Mixed up with, immixtus, a, um, 
dat. 
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Naval, navdlts, is, e. 
Roscian, Roscvus, a, vm. 
Second, aUer^ 9ra^ 9rwm, 

Verbs. 

Appoint, comtituOf ui, Htum, 3. 
Approve of, probo, am, atum, l.^ 
Banish, expdlo, pillt, ptUmmf 3. 
Become bankrupt, decdqtto, ooxi, 

coctwiny 3. 
Deem more honourable, antepGw), 

pantif positumf 3, ace and 

dat 
Deprive, privo, avi, atum, 1, ace. 

and abL 
Exact, exigo, %gi, actum, 3, from, 

a. 
Give up, dedo, didi, dUum, 3. 
Mention, name, nomtno, avi, etc. 
Narrate, peracribo, psi, etc. 
Oppress, oppr^hnojpretsi, prewum, 

3. 
Seek for, anqulro, guitM, quisi- 

twn, 3. 
Surrender, permitto, mUi, etc. 
Take, dtu:o, etc. 
Take advantage of, utar, etc. 
Trust, confido, fUiu, 3. 

Advebbs, bto. 

At the present day, hodte. 

Especially, in primiB, 

In this manner^ ita. 

Not that, non quo. 

Notwithstanding that, quvm. 

On account of, ergo, ie., i^y^. 
It occurs less frequently than 
gratis, *' and chiefly in early 
juridical language.** It governs 



the genitive and always fol- 
lows its case. 

Speedily, ceUrUer. 

Ui\justly, inlque. 

The former — the latter, hie — 
Ule; sometimes, iUe — hie, 

XLVI. 

Phrases. 

Be assured, permdde tihi. 

By whatever means you can, 

quacwnque re potee. 
If any circumstance, si qua res. 
It depends upon you, in te est. 
To do what one can, dare opiram. 
To look to this, vid^e de hoc. 
To occur to one, alicui in men- 
tern venire. 
Take care of your health, i.e., 

** Take care (euro), that you be 

well** (valeo). 
Well done, Manlius 1 All honour 

to your bravery I macte vir- 

tute, ManLi esto ! 
Without complaint on the part 

of anyone, sine uUa cujiLsquam 

querila. 

SXTBSTANTIVES. 

Anxiety, solicitUdo, Ms, f. 
Authority, imperivm, t, n. 
Comfort, consolatio, dnis, f. 
Emotion, motns, us, m. 
Freedman, liberttis, i, m. 
Games, hidi, orvm, m. 
G^ermany, Qermarm, ce, f. 
Orief, dohr. Oris, m. 
Half, pars dimidia, tis, ce. 
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Hero, wr, viri^ txl 
Interest, r«, reiy f. 
Limits, /n^«, ium^ m. 
Objection, recusatio, dnis, f. 
Policy, consiliunif t, n. 
Portion, pars, tis, f . 
Profit, fructus, us, m. 
Provisions, commeatuB, us, ul 
Sixth, sextans, tis, m. 
Terms, conditi&nes, urn, I 
Third, pars tertia, tis, ce. 
Tosculan villa, Tusctdanum, i, xl 
Whatever, quidquid. 
Will, testamentum, i, n. 

Adjectives. 

Confiscated, puhlicus, a, ttm. 
Eternal, sempiterrms, a, vm. 
Fair, ceqwus, a, um, 
Present, prcesens, tis. 
Principal, primus, a, um. 
Regnlar, Justus, a, um. 
Right, rectus, a, um, 
Unconquered, invictus, a, um, 

Vebbs. 

Aid, assist, juvo, juvi, jutum, 1. 
Alarm, commoveo, mSvi, mdtum, 2. 
Allow, sino, sivi, situm, 3. 
Cease, densto, stUi, stltum, 3. 
Conquer, devinco, vici, victum, 3. 
Force, compello, puli, pulsum, 3. 
Gk) on, pergo, perrexi, perrectum, 

3. 
Labour for, servio, ivi, itum, 4, 

dat. 
Lessen, minuo, ui, Utum, 3. 
Maintain, prcesto, etc., I ; in this 

sense it governs the ace. 



Make haste, p^'opifro, avi, etc. 
Neglect, negligo, lexi, tectum, 3. 
Pass, transeo, ii, Itum, Ire; 

through, per. 
Prefer, antepdno, posui, posttum, 

3 ; ace. and dat 
Reflect, cogXto, avi, atum, 1. 
Regard, habeo, ui, itum, 2. 
Remove, eripio, put, reptum, 3 ; 

ace and dat. 
Suppose, existlm^, avi, etc. 

Adverbs, etc. 

As far as, quoad. 
Finally, denique, 
Himibly, madeste. 
On the next day, postridie. 



XLVIL 

Phrases. 

HI fortune happens to one, alicui 

male evSnit, 
One meets with the greatest suc- 
cess, alicui optima evinit. 
One of the most eloquent men, 

in primis disertus. 
To be of advantage to, usui esse, 

dat. 
To enjoy bodily health, corpore 

valere. 
To extend the period of one*s 

command, alicui prorogare im^ 

periu/m. 
To find one at Rome, aliqtiern 

Eomce offendire; do, di, sum. 
To go to heaven, ahlre ad decs. 
To pave the way, viam munire. 
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To tremble inwaidlyy tremXrt 
ammo. 

Substantives. 

Benefit, adjumenJtum^ t, n. 
Burning, incendium, %, n. 
Civil administration, toga, of, f. 
Contest, contention Unit, L 
Dispute, dissensiOf Snisy f. 
Esteem, JumoTj dris, lo. 
Example, exemplum, t, n. 
Grammarian, fframmat^icibSn t, m. 
Inflaence, effect, tactus, iw, m. 
Injiuy, detrimentumy », n. 
Musician, mtuicits, i, m. 
Neither (thin^ neutrum^ itM, n. 
Badiance, candor^ Gris, jxl 
Boad, via, a?, f. 
Snares, tmidice, arum, f. 
Universe, mundus, i, lo. 

Adjectives. 

Boundless, immenstu, a, urn. 
Bright, iLlustria, is, e. 
Composed of fire, iffnetu, a, um, 
• Done (injury and benefit), im- 
portdtus, a, um, dat 
Excellent, prcecldrue, a, um. 
Full, plentu, a, um, gen. or abl. 
Of eloquence, eldquens, tis. 
Offensive, turpis, is, e. 
Rough, asper, ira, &um. 
Steep, arduus, a, um. 
Younger, mtnor^ or, us. 

Verbs. 

Adduce, utor, etc., abL 
Adopt, adopto, avi, etc, from, a. 
Commit a blunder, pecco, am, 
atum, 1. 



Consume (by fire), eombSro, ussi, 

ustum, 3. 
Esteem, he^eo, etc 
Fail, de/ieio, fid, etc 
Flourish, viffM, ui, 2. 
Manage, admirdstro, avi, etc 
Mention, oommenUiro, avi, etc 
Not to tell the truth, mentior, 

tltus,^, 
"Pioteas, pro/teor, fisstis, 2. 
Beckon, num^o, avi, aium, 1. 
Shine, coUueeo, 2. 
Shew, profiro. Mi, etc 
Warm, tepefado, fid, factum, 

3. 

Adverbs, etc. 

And not less so, nte minus. 

Barbarously, harhdre. 

Far and wide, longe lateque. 

Impiously, impie. 

In that very subject, in to ipso. 

One who, is pii. 

Out of tune, absurds. 

Stupidly, indocte. 

The, qualifying a comparative, 
hoc, (When there are two com- 
paratives, each qualified by 
"the," qtu) or guanto is pre- 
fixed to one, eo or tanto to 
the other.) 



XLVIIL 

Phrases. 

Bravely said ! macte virt&te. 
If you are persuaded of this, 
quod si tibi persu&sum est. 
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It is your duty to your fellow- 
men, humanit&tis tuce est. 

It would be better, or preferable, 
satms est, followed by the inf. 

like shepherds, ritu past&rum. 

More accidents happen, plura 
accidunt. 

The living representation, imago, 
irds, f. 

To a£ford a passage to, iter dare, 
dat 

To desert a post, prceddium de- 
serve. 

To give attention to speaking, 
studium ad dicendum adhibere. 

To go into exile, exsuldtum (su- 
pine) Ire. 

To make one governor of, jprce- 
Jldre aliquem, dat. 

To occur to one's mind, alicui in 
merUem venire ; occurrire menti 
alicujtis. 

To remove one's alarm, alicui 
metvm ahsterg^re ; go, si, sum. 

Substantives. 

Advantage, commddum, i, n. 

AMcans, Afri, drum, m. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, dtis, £ 

Car, currus, ils, m. 

Cottage, casa, ce, f. 

Face, faces, ora, n. pL of os, oris, 
the mouth. 

Founder, condUor, Oris, m. 

House, tectum, i, n. 

Household gods,^€na^««, ium, ul, 
dii may be expressed or under- 
stood 

Insanity, insania, ce, £ 

Lot, sorSy scrtis, f. 



Madness, furor, Oris, m. 
Natural philosophy, physlca, 

drum, n. 
Objects of veneration, sacra, 

drum, n. 
Pattern, exemplum, i, jl 
Pillar, colUmen, ihiis, n. 
Rustics, agrestes, ium, m. 
Sore eyes, lippitudo, inis, f. 
Spaniards, Hispdiu, drv/m, m. 

Adjectives. 

Afraid, tim^tts, a, um. 
Ancient, vetus, ^ris. 
Barbarous, harb&ms, a, um. 
Bearded, harhdtus, a, um. 
Commodious, amplus, a, um. 
Cruel, immanis, is, e. 
Laborious, lahoriosus, a, um, 
Sublician, Sublicius, 
Triumphal, triumphalis, is, e, 

Vekbs. 

Assure, testor, atus, 1. 

Enjoy a triumph, triumpho, avi, 

etc 
Fall, incldo, cXdi, cdsum, 3, into, 

in. 
Live, hahlto, avi, etc. 
Mount, ascendo, di, sum, 3. 
Place h^oT^,propd7io,posui,posi- 

tum, 3, ace and dat. 
Summon, cito, avi, atum, 1. 

Adverbs, etc. 

As a people, pvMtce, 

If not, ni (nisi). 

Properly, rite. 

Rather — than, citius — qvam. 
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To 



XLEL 
Pbbasbs. 
Cbasactezs of ssaeh 



[y is propolj the 
mask worn br an actor ; hence 
it comes to mean the charac- 
ter lepicsented bf an actor, 
or the part played bj aasy one^ 

Not to stir, niAil « aMcovL 

Talents of the highfat order, 
flto^na «w2Mei v»t«<ia. 

To be one's enem j $&ien^, aiicm 
tne numSau {aauau). 

To dear (get dear of) a defile, 
9*ji€rare anffUMtioM, 

To make such haste, iia carrfire. 

To pot one in eonfinemen^ idi- 
quern in, vutemla tradirt^ 

To tarn one*8 hack, tayum ver- 
tire. 



dc 
EIxBitixias, 



.; about. 



a. 

Connect vidi, iUMg^ •ri^aJtmmy 

I, MC and dat. 
CrosSy inanaBs, o^ cic 
Dnre out, extrmd^ a', svai, 3. 
£ndare,siilmiit Xo^foiior^paumMj 

3. 



Desire, avidUas^ dtit, L 

Means of defenoe,pnEniiia, oncai^ 

n. 
Meeting, eongresnu^ ««, m. 
Mile, mUU jtattuSy pL 

pasmufiL 
Patience, patientiaj or, £ 
Propnetor, proprwior^ driM^ m. 
Beaignard, /wffrenu^ oncm, m. 
Senate-house, curia, «, £ 
Yangoaid, primiy orum^ m. 



Be going on, ^ey«r, pass, of 

Fenah, cxifu^Mr, paa& of ex- 
UiMffmo^ Mtmjri, tthkctmm, 3. 
. Bonae, trSgo, rui, rvcfaai, 3 ; to, 
ad. 

Bosh on, tmwufo, tuji^ tdmai, 3. 

Satiate, aeilai», oii^ aimmtj 1. 

Suspect, «iiq»icDr, a/Hj^ 1. 

Use, Le^ be vont, jofeo, irii«, 2. 

Ward of^ rrpeUo^ pih\ puUumj 
3. 



About, eireUfr, 
After, conjunct, /w«f«ajiiam. 
Of this khid, ejutnML 
On the contraiy, amtrcu 
I Fstientl J, ce^iio animo. 
Quite, adwMmm^ 
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At sncli an age, id cetdtu. 

For this reason that^ 6b earn rem 

quod. 
To deserve excellently of, aptime 

mereri de (or merere). 
To entertain great hopes, esse in 

spe nuxffTicL 
To maintain a dispute, aUre 

controverstam. 
To make war, arma inferre^ dat. 
To remain by the standards, ad 

signa mavJere, 
To nse one's exertions, dare 

operattu 

Substantives. 

Concord, concordia, ce, f. 
Discharge, missio, Gtus, f. 
Mockery, hidibrium, i, n. 
Speaking, oratio, dnis, £ 
Word of command, dictum, t, n. 

Adjeoitves. 

Dangerons, trepidus, a, tmi, 
DijDTerent, alius, a, um, gen. ius. 
First (of two), prior, us. 



Productive, efficiens, tis, gen. 
Bejectedj repulsus, a, um. 
Strong, validus, a, um. 
Whose ? cujas, dtisf 

Verbs. 

Arise, orior, ortus, 4. In the 
pres. ind. it follows the 3d 
conj., in the imperf. subj., 
both the 3d and 4th. 

Arrest, moror, atus, 1. 

Bid, Jvleo, jussi, jussum, 2. 

Come into conflict, confitgo, jLixi, 
fiictum, 3, with cum. 

Do wrong, pecco, am, etc. 

Establish, constittto, ui, etc 

It is dear, appdret, uit, 2. 

Stand still, sto, steti, statum, 1. 

Subdue, suhigo, egi, actum, 3. 

Tear to pieces, distrdho, traxi, 
tractum, 1. 

Wound, vulnHro, avi, atum, 1. 

Advebbs, etc. 

Anywhere in the world, usquam 
in terris. 

Enough, satis. 

Longer, diutius. 

Perhaps, forsitan. It is gener- 
ally used with the subjunc- 
tive. 

Scarcely, vix. 
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The number shews in which Vocabulary the word is to he found. 



Abandon, 3, 19 

Able, 18 ; be, 1 

Abolish, 1 

About, 15, 25, 42, 49 

Above, 

Absent, 11 ; ftom 

home, 13 
Accident, 48 
Accomplish, 2, 4, 11 
Accomplished, 25 
Account, 4, 17, 23, 45 
Accuse, 19 
Accused person, 7 
Accustomed, not, 23 
Acquainted with, 26 
Acquire, 20, 82 
Act, v., 6, 15 
Action, 0, 29, 40 
Active, 44 
Actuate, 13 
AcuteneBS, 12 
Add, 81 
Addition, 40 
Adduce, 47 
Administration, 47 
Admire, 17 
Admit, 9, 20, 25, 84, 

44 
Adopt, 47 
Advance, v., 84 
Advantage, 25, 32, 87, 

45, 47, 48 
Advice, 86, 45 
Advise, 6, 40 
Advocate, 9 
Affidrs, 48 
Affect, 13 
Affection, 45 
Affirm, 28 
Afflicted, 17 
Afford, 48 
Afraid, 9, 28, 48 
After, 7, 17, 49 
Again and agidn, 4 
Against, 11 ; a day, 

7 ; one's will, 2 



Age, 19, 42, 50 
Agreeable, 22 
Aid, s., 29, 45; v., 46 
Alarm, v., 11, 46; s. 

13,48 
Alarmed, 4 
All others, 28 
Alliance, 25 
Almost, 12, 29 
Alone, 13 

Along, 40 ; with, 2 
AUow, 4, 7, 11, 12, 

46 
Already, 29 
Also, 9 
Altar, 44 
Alter, 4 
Although, 11 
Ally, 8., 2 
Ambassador, 4 
Among, 17 
Amount, s.,44 
Amuse, 23 
And not, 4, 6 
Ancestors, 9 
Ancient, 7, 48 
Anger, 18 
Angry, 8 ; be, 28 
An&ial,19; little, 29 
Announce, 25, 29 
Annoying, 89 
Anothe^ magistrate, 

11 ; place, 18 
Answer, v., 15 ; s., 87 
Antiquity, 23, 48 
Anxiety, 37, 46 
Any, 9, 32, 48 ; other 

place, 40; at any 

time, 9; anywhere, 

81,50. 
Appearance, 17, 87 
Applaud, 82 
Applause, 9, 22 
Appoint, 7, 25, 48, 45 
Appointed, 81 
Approach, 1, 25 



Approve, 40, 45 
Ardour, 84 
Arise, 50 

Arm, v., 2 ; s., 48 
Arms, with, 23 
Army, 23 ; in the, 40 
Arrangement, 23 
Arrest, v., 50 
Arrival, 9 
Arrive, 2, 28. 
Arroguil^ 22 

As, 9, 81 ; if, 1, 6 ; 

if it were, 20 ; one, 

82; well as, 26; 

much as, 1 
Ascertain, 17, 34, 39 
Ask, 28, 86; back, 

20 
Assemble, 31, 49 
Assembly, 25 
Assert, 88 
Assign a pretext, 15 
Assist, 9, 26, 46 
Assistance, 11, 45 
Assure, 29, 48 
Assured, 6, 46 
Assuredly, 1 
Astonished, 28 
At, 9, 29; hand, 9, 

18 ; all, 7, 34 ; not 

at all, 9, 36 ; last, 

11 ; once, 13 
Atone for, 12 
Attack, v., 31, 32 ; ■., 

84 
Attend, 87 
Attired, 86 
Attract, 11 
Attracted, 32 
Audacity, 31, 45 
Augur, B., 15 
Authority, 46 
AuxUiaxy troops, 22 
Avarice, 81 
Averse, 22 



Avoid, 28, 4,S 
Aware, be, 37 



B 



Back, s., 49 
Bad, 18, 28 
Baggage, 6 
Banish, 4.5 
Bankrupt, 45 
Bar, brmg to the, 13 
Barbarians, 26 
Barbarous, 48 
Barbaroosly, 47 
Base, ad., 18 
Basket, 26 
Battle, 13 
Be, 86 ; in, 19 
Bear, v., 18, 39, 40 
Bearded, 48 
Beast, 44 
Beautifta, 28 
Beautifully funusb- 

ed, 12 
Beauty, 17 
Become, 89, 40, 45 
Bed, 44 

Bed-chamber, 43 
Before, 6, 12 
Beg, 4 
Begin, 12 
Behold, 7, 81, 32 
Believe, 12, 87 
Beneficent, 17 
Benefit, v., 18; s., 19, 

47 
Berry, 43 
Beseech, 4 
Best, 43 
Bestow, 18 
Betake, 1 
Better, 25, 26. 
Beware, 6 
Bid, 7, 50 
Bird, 40 
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Black, 86 

Blame, s., 15, 18; t. 

ao, 89 
Blood, 12 
Blossom, 8., 48 
Blow, v., 81 
Blunder, s., 47 
BodUy,47 
Bodv, 2 
Bold spirit, 6 
Book, 12 
Booty, 1, 12 
Bom, oe, 12, 26 
Both, 87 
Bound, 8., 2 
Boundary, 18 
Boundless, 47 
Brare. 17 
Bravely said ! 48 
Bravery, 84, 46 
Breadth, 26 
Break into, 84; up, 

29 
Bridge, 40 
Bright, 28, 47 
Bring about, 11 ; for- 

wud an excuse, 2 ; 

home, 29 ; into, 12 ; 

to, 7 ; together, 86 
Build, 7, 9, 17 
Bum, 29 
Burning, 47 
Burst, s., 22 
Bury, 2, 26 
Business, 7, 28, 45 
But, 36; even, 20 
By, 7, 11 



Calamity, 81 
Calendar, 81 
CaU, v., 22, 40, 48 
Camp, 6 
Can, 6, 36 
Candidate, 44 
CannsB, 86 
Cannot, 22, 81 
Canvass, 44 
Capital, s., 29 
Capitol, 48 
Captious, 17 
Car, 48 
Care, v. 18; take, 2, 

22,46 
Carefully, 89 
Careless, 49. 
Carriage, 42 
Carry, 2, 32, 43 ; on, 

25; off from, 84; 

round, 81 ; on war, 

18 ; a weapon, 17 
Case, 18 
Catch flames, 12 
Cause, s., 4 
Cavalry, I 



Cease, 46 
Celebration, 22 
Centre, 29 
Certain, 29, 84, 89, 

45 
Certainly, 9, 18 
Character, 22, 25, 49 
Charge, v., 7, 17; s., 

9 ; capital, 18 
Check, V. . 7 
Chief, a^f., 22 
Chiefly, 11 
Choose, 42 
Circumspectly, 15 
Circumstance, 46 
Citizen, 1 
Citizenship, 20 
City, 7 ; praetor, 17 
Civil, 47 
Claim, v., 4 
Clear, v., 49; it is, 

50 
Cloak, 28 
Club, 19 
Cock, 86 
Cohort, 86 
Cold, 28 
Collect, 6 
College, 28 
Colony, 20 
Combatants, 18 
Come, 1, 50; forth, 

42 ; on, 12 ; to no- 
thing, 82 
Comfort, v., 18; s., 

46 ; be some, 9 
Command, v., 7, 29 ; 

s., 28, 47, 50 
Commander, 48 
Commit, 43, 47; a 

crime, 13 
Commodious, 48 
Common, 29 
Compare, 19, 28 
Compassion, 31 
Compel, 2, 6 
Complain, 2 
Complaint, 4 
Complete, v., 82 
Completely, 23 
Composed of, 47 
Conceal, 18, 29 
Conclude, 7 
Concord, 50 
Condemn, 28, 44 
Condition, 12, 20 
Conduct, s., 44; v., 

2, 19 
Confer, 44 
Confess, 22 
Confinement, 49 
Conflict, 50 
Confh)nt, 20 
Coi\)ecture, ▼., 86 
Coi^ure, 4 
Connect, 49 



Connection, 15, 84, 89 
Conquer, 11, 25, 26 
Conquered, 1 
Consequence, 40, 44 
Consider, 23, 86, 48 
Considered, be, 28 
Considerable, 6 
Consist, 12 
Console, 1 
Conspirators, 11 
Consulship, 1 
Consult, 11, 15, 48 
Consume, 47 
Contain, 28 
Contented, 9 
Contest, s., 6, 47 
Contract, v., 42 
Contradict, 81 
Contrary, 49 
Convenience, 15 
Convenient, 4, 40 
Conversation, 25 
Converse, 1, 44 
Convey, 11, 42 
Convivialmeetlng, 17 
Corps, 26 
Correctly, 18 
Cottage, 48 
Country, 11, 81, 40; 

country of, 25, 40 ; 

residence, 22 
Courage, IS, 29 
Course, 23, 45 
Courtesy, 29 
Cousin, 43 
Cowardice, 84 
Created, be, 82 
Creator, 32 
Credit, IS 
Cross, v., 7, 29 
Crow, V. , 86 
Cmel, 48 
Crush, 6 
Cultivate, 17, 42 
Cup, 18 
Custom, 17, 28, 84 



Daily, 1 
Danger, 20, 89 
Dangerous, 50 
Daiing, s., 84 
Dash, v., 89 
Date, s., 16 
Day. 45; days, 84, 42 
Daybreak, 6, 86 
Dear, 29, 45 
Debts, 6 
Deceive, 15 
Decline, 6, 42 
Decree, v., 7; s., 44 
Dedicate, 42 
Deed, 18, 82 
Deem, 42, 45 



Defeat, 11 

Defence, 49; of, 19 

Defend, 6 

Defile, 49 

Degree, 82, 44; snch 

a, 18 
Delay, b., 9, 45 
DeUberate, 40 
Delicate, 28 
Delight, v., 16 
Deliver, 7, 11 
Deliverer, 15 
Demand, ▼., 4, 84 
Demolish, 7 
Demoralize, 9 
Deny, 22 
DejMrt, 6, 12, 15 
Departure, 13 
Deprive, 11; deprived. 

86 
Descant, 86 
Descend, 12 
Desert, v., 4, 48 
Deserter, 40 
Deserve, 25, 50 
Deserving of, 20 
Design, s., 1, 17 
Desire, s., 13, 15, 49; 

v., 22, 81 
Desirous, 19 
Despatches, 8 
Despise, 22, 44 
Destitute, 29 
Destroy, 32, 48 
Determine, 7, 26, 40 
Devote, 89 
Dictate, 42 
Dictatorship, 1 
Die, 12, 26 
DiiTerence, 18, 40 
Different, 50 
Difficulty, 34 
Digest, 22 
Dignity, 12, 28, 45 
DUigently, 87 
Direct, v., 7; adj., 46 
Director, 82 
Dine, 86 
Dinner, 12 
Discernment, 32 
Discharge, s., 50 
Discourse, v., 25 
Discover, 40 
Discovering, 18 
Discuss, 25 
Disgrace, 2, 11, 32 
Disgraceful, 22 
Dismiss, 6 
Dispense with, 48 
Display, b., 20 
Disi)oseid, 6 
Dispute, s., 47, 50 
Dissension, 37 
Distance, 
Distant, 28, 42 
Distinguished, 25, 82 
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Disturb, 18 
Divide, 1 
Diyination, 23 
Divorce, v., 6 
Do, 6, 17, 40; what one 

can, 46; done, 47 
Doctrines, 20 
Dog, 19 
Doubt, 34; be in, 20; 

is there, etc., 82 
Drag, 31 
Draw, 29, 36; off, 26; 

forcibly, 32 
Dread, v., 29 
Drive, v., 13; out of, 

34 
Due, 8., 17 
DnU, 12 

During winter, 7 
Dutiful, 26 
Duty, 48 
Dwell, 11, 26 



B 

Each, 15 
Eagerly, 31 
Ear, 26, 29 
Earnestly: 4 
Earthquake, 18 
Ease, s., 32 
Easy, 22 
Effeminate, 13 
Effect, s., 17, 47; to 

have, 11 
Efforts, 43 
Either, 23 ; or, 9 
Elect, 17 
Election, 15 
Elegance, 12 
Eloquence, 1, 47 
Eloquent, 47 
Emancipate, 1 
Embassy, 25 
Embrace, v., 42 
Emergency, 43 
Emotion, 46 
Employ, 15 
Encounter, 25 
End, 8., 29 
Endeavour, 1 
Endowed, 17 
Endure, 49 
Enemy, 6, 49 
Engagement, 2, 13, 29 
Engine, 12 

EAJoy, 2, 7, 26, 47, 48 
Epjoyment, 2 
Enmity, 37 
Enough, 50 
Enter, 4, 18,34; upon, 

6,43 
Entertain, 6 ; hope, 

9,50 
Entitle, 42 



Entreaty, 4 
Envoy, 7 
Equal, 40, 42 
Equally, 15 
Equites, 45 
Erase, 31 
Erect, 32 
Err, 11, 28 
Error, 22 
Escape, 37 
Eschew, 44 
Especially, 17, 28, 45 
Establish, 15, 50 ; 
one's self on, 2; 
established, 37 
Estate, 1, 37 
Esteem, v., 26, 37, 47; 

8., 47 
Estimate, v., 23 
Eternal, 22, 46 
Even, 17 ; not even, 
18 ; even if any one, 
26 
Ever, 1 ; for ever, 31, 

32 
Every, 11 ; man, one, 

15 
Evil, 18, 82 
Exact, v., 45 
Exalt, 31 ; exalted 

position, 11 
Example, 34 
Excel, 17, 44 
Excellent. 19, 36, 47 
Excellently, 42, 50 
Except. 20, 40 
Excessive, 9 
Excite, 13 
Exclaim, 28 
Exclude, 40 
Exercise, v., 45, 49; 

s., 12 
Exertion, 1, 50 
Exhort, 6 
Exhortation, 2 
Exile, 48 
Exist, 19 
Existence, 23 
Expel, 11 
Expense, 2, 42 
Experience, 34 
Explain, 36 
Explanation, 1 
Exploits, 37 
Expose, 19 ; to be ex 

posed to, 9 
Express, 36, 44 
Extend, 26, 47 
Extort, 12 
Extortion, 39 
Eye, 26, 29 



Face, 8., 48; v., 39 



Fading, 45 

Fail, 47; to assist, 43 
Pair, 46 
Faithfully, 6 

PaU, 8., 2; v., 23, 25, 
34, 48; to the lot of, 
7 

Fame, 19 

Far, 28; And wide, 
47 ; as far as, 4, 7, 
17, 39, 46 ; by far, 
32 ; far from being 
the case, 17 

Fastidious, 17 

Fatal, 13 

Father, 28, 43; in- 
law, 1 

Fault, 11, 39, 45 

Favour, s., 4, 45 

Favourable, 31 

Fear, s., 6, 13; v., 9 

Feast, 32 

Feed, 40 

Feel, 28, 36, 40, 44 

Fellow - citizen, 1 ; 
men, 48 ; towns- 
men, 37 

Female, adj., 2 

Few, 19; how, 20 

FideUty, 13 

Field, 26 

Filial affection, 39 

Finally, 46 

Find, 2, 12, 19, 26, 
47 ; fault with, 11 ; 
out, 39 

Finish, 43 

Fire, s., 12, 28 

Finn, 12 

Finnly, 87 

First, 4, 40, 60 

Fit, 7, 26 

Fitted, 25 

Fix, 20 

Flatter, 29 

Flatterer, 29 

Fleet, s., 43 

Flourish, 1 

Flow, 29 

Follow, 6, 15, 25 

Following, 25 

Fond, 43 

Food, 22 

Foolish, 12, 28; be, 
12 

Foot, 26, 36 

For, 19 

Forbid, 11, 20 

Force, v., 9, 15, 37, 
46 ; B., 13 

Forcibly, 32 

Ford, 26 

Foreign, 20 

Foremost, 1 

Forest, 7, 44 

Foresight, 36 



Forge, 22 
Forget, 12 
Forgive, 4 
Fonn, a gimrd, 1 ; a 

design, 17 
Former, 9, 45 
Formerly, 43 
Fortified, 31 
Fortunate, 28 
Fortune, 1, 4, 47 
Forward, 17 
Foundation, 37 
Founder, 48 
Frail, 45 
Free, 2 
Freedman, 46 
Free-town, 37 
Frequently, 44 
Friend. 22 
Friendly, 20, 42 ; way, 

6 
Friendship, 6 
Frightened, 6 
From this, 28 
FuU, 47 
Further, be, 26 
Future, 18 



Gain, v., 44 ; over, 

6 ; one's point, 11 
Games, 47 
Garrison, 9 
Gate, 2 

Generation, 12 
Generous, 22 
Genius, 11 
Geometry, 44 
Get, 34; built, 7, 17; 

ready, 2 
Give, 2, 36; in, 23; 

up, 9, 45 
Go, 7 ; away, 18 ; on, 

46, 49 ; out, 17 
Going back, 39 
Gold, 2 
Good, 6, 34 
Goodwill, 13 
Govern, 7, 12, 15 
Governor, 48 
Gout, 44 
Gratify, 4 
Gratitude, 36 
Grammarian, 47 
Great, 42 ; too, for, 9 
Greatest, 11 
Greatly, 4, 9 
Greek, s., 28, 42 
Greeting, 11 
Grief, 29 
Groan, s., 12 
Guard, 1 
Guess, v., 9 
Guilty, 1 
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HaUt, 17 

Half, 46 

Band, 9, 13, 23, 25 

Happen, 1, 9, 15, 32, 

47 
Happiness, 19 
Happy, 6, 20 
Harangue, s., 40 
Hard, 81 
Hardly, 19 
Hardship, 9 
Haste, 8., 46, 49 
Hasten, 1 ; back, 6 
Hate, y., 44 
Hazard, 25 
Heal, 17 
Health, 19 ; enjoy, 

13, 26, 46, 47 
Heap, 15 
Hear, 6, 82, 44; of 

18 ' 

Heart, IS, 44 
Heaven, 13, 47 
Height, 37 
Heir, 1 
Herald, 23 
Hero, 46 
Hesitate, § 57 
Hesitation, 43 
Hiding-place, 2 
High, 49 : rank, 48 
Highly, 34 
Hillock, 2 
Hinder, 18, 84 
Hold, v., 13, 43 
Holidays, 2 
Home, 6 
Homer, 28, 86 
Honour, 11, 28, 44, 46 
Honourable, 2, 18, 

31,45 
Hope, s., 13, 31, 50 
Horse, 19, 84, 86 
Hostage, 7 
Hostile, 18 
House, 12, 48 ; at 

one's, 28 
Household gods, 48 
How, 22, 31, 86, 42 ; 

great, 37 
Human, 18; nature, 

13; race, 19 
Humble, 42 
Humbly, 46 
Hungry, 12 
Husbandman, 43 
Hut, 9 



If any, 9 

If not, 48; if that is 
the case, 6 



Ignorance, 28 
Ignorant, 29 

Illnstrions, 32, 49 

Imagine, 22 

Imitate, 15 

Immediately, 1, 2 

Immoderate, 31 

Immortality, 42 

Impiously^ 47 

Implantec^ 32 

Implore, 4 

Importance, 15; be 
of such, 12 

Important, 23 

Importune, 4 

Impunity, 20 

Inconsiderately, 34 

Inconsistent, 28 

Inconv^ence, 4 

Inconveniently, 43 

Incredible, 86, 37 

Indeed, 9 

Indignant, 34 

Induce, 6 

Industry, 89 

Inferior, 23 

Influence, 44, 47 

Inform, 8, 26 

Information, 34 

Inhabit, 29 

Inhabitant, 26 

Injure, 1 

Injury, 2, 47 

Injustice, 1, 4 

Innocent, 12 

Innumerable, 32 

Inroad, 22 

Inquire, 39 

Inspire, 81 

Instruct, 7 

Insult, ▼., 84 

Intelligence, 2 

Intention, 1, 17, 26 

Interest, s., 32. 46 

Interior, i)eople of, 
15 

Interview, 39 

Intimate, v., 18 

Intimate friend, 11 

Introduce, 25, 29 

Intrust, 7, 22, 26 

Inundations, 12 

Inventress, 1 

Invest, 34 

Invite, 44 

Inwardly, 4t 

Island, 13 

Issue, B., 2 

Issue, v., a procla- 
mation, 7 



Jest, v., 9 



Join, 6 

Joking apart, 6 

Jolting, 89 

Journey, 42, 43 

Joy, 23 

Judge, v., 25, 37 

Juror, 7 

Just, 17; now, 32, 

36 
Justice, 11 
Justly, 40 



Keep, 22, 34 
Kind, s., 7, 28, 49 
Know, 18, 28; not, 

32 
Knowledge, 20, 82, 

39 
Known, 2 



Labour, s., 22, 32 ; ▼., 

46 
Laborious, 48 
Ladder, 2 
Lady, 4 
Lai^uage, 44 
Land, s., 44 ; and 

sea, 11 
Lappet, 43 
Large, 2 
Last, adv.. 31 
Late, 28 ; too late to 

be able, 7 
Lately, 13 
Latin, 42 
Latter, 45 
Laud. 29 

Laugh. B., 12; v., 18 
Launch, v., 9 
Law, 39 
Lay, commands, 28 ; 

hands, 9 
Lead, v., 6, 45 
Leader, 4 
Learn, 18 
Learned, 25 
Learning, 32 ; branch 

of, 1 
Least, 12 

Leave, 1, 2, 6, 11, 34 
Left, 43 

Length, 6, 20, 26 
Less, 23, 47 
Lessen, 20 
Lest, 44 
Let sink, 29 
Letter, 1, 7 
Levy troops, 7 
Liberal, 1 
Liberality, 11 



liberate, 31 
Liberty, 20 
Lieutenant, 7 
Life, 6, 23 
Light, 39 ; be, 17 
Lightning, 22 
like, v., 9 
like, 2, 4, 23, 48; 

like men to whom, 

22 
Limb, 13 
limits, 46 
Lion, 19 
Litter, 39 

Little, 29; for a, 28 
live, 26, 48 
Living, 15, 48 
livius of, 25 
Load, v., 22 
Long, as, 19; time, 

13, 25 ; way, 42 
Longer, 50 
Look, v., to, 82,46; 

upon, 20 
Lose, 2, 9 
Loss, 23 
Lot, 48 
Love, s., 11, 13 ; v., 

11 
Loving, 6 
Lowest rank, 9 
Lurk, 2 
Luxury, 2 
Lyre, 42 



M 

Mad, be, 26 
Madness, 13, 48 
Magnanimity, 37 
Maintain, 46, 50 
Make, 11, 44, 45 ; for, 

25; haste, 46, 49; 

war, 22, 50 
Manage, 25, 47 
Management, 48 
Manner, such a, 12, 

17,46 
Many people, 4 
March, s., 6; v., 40 
Marry, 4 

Master of horse, 34 
Matter, s., 7 ; v., 40 
May, 15 
Meat, 22 
Mean, v., 39 
Means, s., 26, 46 ; of 

defence, 49 
Meet, 1, 15, 87, 89, 

40, 44, 47 
Meeting, 43, 49 
Memory, 31 
Men, 36 
Mention, v., 3. 89, 

45, 47 ; 8., malce, 7 
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Merchant, 18 
Merge, S6 
Message, 25 
MUe, 49 
Mfljtary authority, 

15 ; talents, 23 
Mind, 8., 31 
Mindftil, 6 ; he, 12 
Mine, 39 
Mischievons, 40 
Miserahle, 12 
Misfoi-tnne, 3, 25, 45 
Mistaken, he, 15 
Mixed, 45 
Mockery, 50 
Moderately, 36 
Moderation with, 29 
Money, 2, 6 
More, 2 
Morning, 42 
Motion, 36 
Mount, ▼., 11 ; s., 4 
Move, 2, 6 
Musician, 47 
Most, 15, 22 



N 

Name, ▼., 45 
Narrate, 45 
Nation, 2 
Natural philosophy, 

48 
Natnrally, 9 
Nature, 9 
Naval, 45 
Necessary, 37 
Necessity, 28 ; he 

under, 15 
Need, s., 17 
Neglect, v., 46 
Nei^hours, 6 
Neitiier, 47 ; nor, 6 
Never, 12 
New, 7 
News, 2; with, 7; 

arrive, 15 
Next, day, 6, 46 ; 

thing, 15 
Night, 2 
No, 1, 2 ; man, IS ; 

one, 2, 7 
Nohle, 29 
Nocturnal, 6 
None, 13 
Not, a man, 37 ; that, 

45 ; yet» 39 
Nothing, 1, 31, 32, 

84 ; have, 19 
Notice, v., 23 
Notwithstanding, 45 
Nowhere, 9 
Numerous, 28 
Numidian, 29 



Oath, 4 ; military, 2 
Obedience, 20 
Obey, 11, 18 
Object, v., 20, 34; s., 

48 
Objection, 46, 37 
Obscure, 32 
Observe, 43 
Obtain, 2, 13; liberty, 
to do, 11 ; request, 
11 
Occasion, s., 45 
Occupy, 26, 44 ; oc- 
cupied, 13 
Occur, 31, 46, 48 
Odious, be, 13 
Of, 26 

Offensive, 47 
Offer, 19 
Office, 43 
Often, 36 

Old, 9, 22 ; age, 25 
OUve, 43 
On, 9 
One, 47; who, 47; 

of those who, 22 
Only, 11, 43; not, 

20 
Open, v., 7, 20, 29; 
one's mouth, 13; 
adj., 31 
Opinion, in one's, 15 
Opportunity, 2, 18 
Opposite, 36 
Oppress, 45 
Or, 2 
Orator, 9 

Order, v., 1, 7; s., 
49 ; in order to, 1 ; 
not to, 2 
Ordinances, 45 
Ornament, 26 ; he, 

12 
Other, the, 2 ; others, 
1, 23 ; other peo- 
ple's, 1 
Ought, 2 
Ourselves, 7 
Out of tune, 47 
Over, 15, 40 
Overtake, 1 
Overthrow, v., 37 
Owe, 11 
Owing, he, 34 
Own, 11 
03C,22,44 



Fain, 20, 40 
Palace, 7 
Palatine, 42 
Pallisade, 32 



Pardon, ▼., 6 

Part, 40 ; be the, 15, 

29 ; on the, 25 ; on 

my, 32; flrom all 

parts, 31 ; take, 43 
Pass, v., 18, 39, 46 
Passage, 48 
Patience, 49 
Patiently, 49 
Patrician, 17 
Pattern, 48 
Pave, 47 
Pay, v., 6 
Payment, 20 
Peace, 9 
Pen, 12 
Penthouse, 12 
People, 2, 11 ; as a, 

48 
Perceive, 13, 29, 32 
Perfect, v., 40 
Perfectly, 34 
Perform, 37 
Perhaps, 39, 50 
Period 2, 47; of life, 

25 
Perish, 2, 19, 49 
Permission, 29 
Permit, 7 
Pernicious, 40 
Persuade, 6 ; he per 

suaded, 15, 48 
Perverse course, 6 
Physician, 7 
Pieces, 50 
Pillar, 48 
Pitch, v., 45 
Pity, v., 25 
Place, s., 18, 44; of 

abode, 4; v., 22,48 
Plan, s., 9 
Play, s., 25; v., 42 
Pleasant, 6 
Pleasantness, 9 
Pleasure, 13 
Please, 12, 15, 17, 23 
Pleasing, 29 
Plebs, 7 
Plough, ▼., 22 
Plunder, v., 9, 43 ; s., 

13 
Poem, 32 
Poet, 20 
Poetiy, 22 
Point, s., 17, 42 
Policy, 46 
Popular, 22 
Portion, 1, 46 
Position, 34 
Possess, 12 
Possession, 12, 34 
Post, 48 
Poverty, 17, 26 
Power, 42 ; to elect, 

17 ; of discovering, 
etc., 18 



Praise, 8., 15 : ▼., S3 

Pray, 4; Ipray yoa 
2 

Prefect, 2 

Prefer, 11, 46 

Preferable, 48 

Prepared, 1 

Present, adj., 46 ; be, 
7, 19, 25; at, 28; 
day, 45 

Present, v., 25 

Preserver, 42 

Preside, 32 

Press, v., 13 

Pretend, 26 

Pretext, 15 

Prevent, 34 

Previously, 42 

Prey, 3 

Pride. 34 

Priest, 23 

Principal, 46 

Principle, 15 

Prison, 44 

Prisoner, 29 

Probable, 34 

Proceed, 25, 29 

Proclamation, 7 

Produce, v., 15 ; pro- 
duced, 29 

Productive, 50 

Profess, 47 

Profit, 46 

Profligacy, 12 * 

Promise, v., 4, 20; 
s.,22 

Prompt, v., 11 

Pronounce, 6 

Proof, 45 

Proper. 25 

Properly, 48 

Property, 1, 11, 31; 
be the, 13 

Proposal, 28 

Propose, 17 

Protect, 2, 7, 22 

Protected, 1 

Protection, 4, 25 

Prove, 18 

Provide, 2 

Provided, 31, 34 

Providence, 15 

Province, 6, 31 

Provisions, 46 

Prudence, 34 

Prudent, 26 

Pupil, 44 

Public, 18, 23 ; as- 
sembly, 29; inte- 
rest, 32 

Publicly, 18 

Publish, 7, 31 ; a 
biU, 17 

Punish, 17 

Purple, 2 

Purport, 29 
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Panae, 7. 18 

Piiniui,l5 

Put, 49 ; an aid, 12 



Qnadiiieme, 4S 
Quarter, some, 31 
Qnestion, 25, 40 
Quiet, 1,82 
Qainqnereme, 17 
Qiiite,49 



Baee,18 
Badiance, 47 
BaJae,! 
Rank, a., 19, 43 
Rapidly, 15 
Raahly, 15 
Rather, 12, 22, 48 
RationaUy, 44 
Ravage, 4 
Read, 4 ; aloud, 11 
Readily, 48 
Ready, 2 
Really, 11 
Rear, t., 89 
Rearguard, 49 
Beaaon, 1, 4, 7, 12, 

20, 82, 34^ 87, 50 
Receive, 2, 4, 9 
Recently, 29 
Reckon, 47 
Recline, at table, 17 
Recommend, 15, 86 
Recommendation, 82 
Beooneile, 18 
Recorded, 28 
Recorer, 29, 87 
Refer, 9 
Refinement^ 2 
Reflect, 46 ; upon, 12 
Refuge, 84 
Reftue. 7 
Regard, t., 82, 46 ; 

a., 12, 82 
Region, 7, 12 
R^olar, 46 
Reffolation, 17 
Reject, 28 ; r^ected, 

60 
Rejoice, 7, 12 
Relate, 29 
Remain, 6, 9, 16, 82, 

48, 50 ; remain 

quiet, 22, 28 
Remember, 81, 86, 37 
Remind, 6, 25, 81 
Remove, 18, 26, 87, 

46, 48; but little 

removed, 13 



Bender, 18; effemin- 
ate, 13 

Reoovs,45 

Bent»T.,42 

Bepait,16 

Be^, 17 

B^it, T , 25, 84 

Repose, a., 82 

Representation, 48 

Reproach, s., 45 

R4Niblic,4 

Reputation, 23 

Beqaest^T., 4 

Rescue, 82 

Resemble, 3 

ResiBt,l 

Resolve, 7 

Resources, 17 

Respect, a., 42, 44 

Rest, 6^ 32 

Restore, 4, 7 

Restrain. 7, 26^ 84 

Result, T., 15; a., 86 

Resume, one'a dress, 
7 

Retain, 81 

Retire, 84 

Retarement, live in, 
11 

Retmm, v., 1, 6, 15, 
26 

Retaniinc^ 12 

Reward, s., 13, 19, 45 

Revolt, 13 

Rich, 39 

Right,8.,81:a4j.,46 

Rightty, 6 

Rigorous. 39 

Rigorously, 87 

fiiibig ground, 8 

Risk, 8., 11 

River, 40 

Road, 81, 42, 47 

Robber, 2, 17 

Rough, 47 

Rouse, tf 

Route, 4 

Royal, 26 

Rude, 13 

Ruin, ▼., 6 ; ruined, 
17 

Rule, 8., 20 

Rush, ▼., 49 

Rustics, 48 



8 

Sacrifice, v., 44 
Safe, 26 
Safely, 48 
Safety, 1 
Sagacity, 82 
Sake, 11 

Same, 6; time, 12, 
20,43 



5.49 
Satifllhction, 34 

ill i y I ^ I tuL 

tsatiaij, 25 
Bay, T., 40 
Seareely, 25, 50 : one, 

31 
Scout, 8., 25 
Sea^»ast,43 
Second, 45 ; time, 

25 
Sedition, 2 
Seditious, 18 
See, 9; and become, 

11 
Seed, 2 
Seek for, 7, 45 
Seem, 2 

Seixe, 13, 17, 42 
Bell, 32 
Senate, 87, 43; 

house, tf 
Senator, 7 
Send,l 
Senseless, 81 
Separation, 19 
Serious nature, 39 
Service, 32; do, 26, 

45 
Set, adj., 2 
Set out, 1 
Several, 26 
Shadow, 86 
Shed, a., 12 
Shepherd, 48 
Shine, 2, 47 
Shew, ▼., 15, 89, 47 
Shut against, 31 ; 

out,l 
Side, 29 
Sis^, ▼., 86 
Signal, 18 
Silence, 32 
Silent, 49 
Silently, 26 
SQver, 6 
Since, 15, 19, 42; 

tliese things are so, 

11 
Sing, 82 
Singular, 82 
Sink, 29 
Sit, 25. 45 
Skaied, 18 
Skflftilly,l 
Blacken, 89 
Slave, 17 
Slay, 20 
Slayer, 20 
Sli^test fear, 9 
Snares, 47 
So, 9, 12 ; great, 12 ; 

much, 12 ; that, 

40 
Society, 42 
Some, 1, 6, 19, 29 ; 

being, 32 ; persons, 



32 ; years 

42 

Something, 19 
Song, 32 
SoQn,4 
Soothsayer, 6 
Sore eyes, 48 
Sorrow, 44 
Soul, 6 
Souroe, 15 
Sovereign power, 2 
Spain, 29 
Spaniards, 48 
^»are,l 
Speak. 13 
Speaking, 48, 50 
Special,4 
Speech, 12 
Speedily, 29, 45 
Spend, 11 
Spirit, 18 
Splendid, 44 
Spread, 12 
Sprinkle, 44 
Stable, adj., 12 
Stake, s., 32 
Stand, 28; stOl, 50; 

in need, 17 
Standard, 50 
Start for, 15 
State, &, 1,4, 43; v., 

29 
Statue, 23 
Stoy, 1, 6^ 28 
Steadily, 6 
Steady, 36 
Steep, 47 
Step, every, 81 
Stiff, 23 
Stir, 49 

Storm, 7, 12, 89 
Straw, 26 
Strength, 82, 40 
Strike, 2 
Strong, 9, 87, 50 
Study, a., 1, 28 
Subdue, 50 
Su1]tJect, &, 25 
Submit, 49 
Subside, 18 
Succeed, 7 
Success, 18, 47 
Snccessftil, 29 
Such, 2, 12 ; a 'KAy, 

2 
Suddenly, 7 
Suffer, 2, 4, 11, 29, 

89 
Sufficient, 84 
Suitable, 26 
Suitor, 82 
Sum of money, 2 
Summon, 7, 42, 43 
Superior, be, 42 
Supper, 44 
Supplied with, 28 
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Support, 9 
Supporter, 19 
Suppose, 2, 12, 13, 

Supreme, 42 

Sure, make, 2; be, 

28 
Surely, 25 
Surpass, 15 
Surrender, 45 
Surround, 4 
Suspect, 49 
Suspicion, 28 
Swear, 6 
Sword, 36 



Take, 6, 7, 18, 29, 84, 

43, 45; by storm, 

84; care, 2, 15, 22; 

from, 4; an oath, 

4 ; out, 7 ; place, 

19 
Talents, 23, 49 
Tax, 12 

Tax-gatherer, 13 
Tear, s., 39 
Tear, v., 50 
TeU, 7, 36, 47 
Temper, 1 
Temperance, 22 
Temple, 26, 42 
Tent, 36 
Terms, 36, 42, 46 
Territory, 7, 25, 34 
Than, 1 

Thanksgiving, 45 
That, no, 2 ; nowhere, 

2 
The, 47 
Theatre, 18 
Then, 2 
Thence, 17, 26 
There, 12 
Think, 1, 6, 15, 25, 

26, 32; about, 12; 

over, 36 
Third, s., 46 
Thirsty, 12, 25 
Thither, 7 
Thoroughly, 18 
Thoughtlessness, 7 
Thrashing-floor, 26 
Threatening, 18 
Throughout, 31 
Throw, 26, 44 ; down, 

13 
Thrust, v., 36 
Till now, 34 
Time, 7, 25; of life, 

9,28 
Tired, 37 
To-day, 37 



Together, 19 
Tomb, 28 
Too, 17 
Toward, 13, 26 
Tower, 12 
Town, 7 
Transact, 45 
Translate, 42 
Travel, 15 
Treachery, 37 
Treasury, 12 
Treat of, 42 
Tremble, 47 
Trembling, 13 
Trench, 26 
Trial, 7, 23 
Tribe, 11, 37 
Tribune, 2 
Tribuneship, 17 
Triumph, v., 4 ; s., 

48 
Triumphal, 48 
Troops, 6, 22, 23 
Trust, v., 45 
Truth, 23, 47 
Try, 6 
Tune, 47 
Turn, v., 1, 4, 49 ; 

out, 9 



Umpire, 7 
Uncertain, 40 
Uncle, 29 
Unconquered, 46 
Uncourteous, 15 
Uncultivated, 42 
Undertake, 1, 13 
Understand, 9 
Undone, 34 
Unexpectedness, 31 
Unfeeling, 13 
Ungrateful, 2 
Unhappy, 4, 37 
Unheard of, 7 
Unhurt, 43, 44 
Uninjured, 13 
United, 4 
Universe, 47 
Unjustly, 45 
Unknown, be, 42 
Unless, 6 
Unmindful, 11 
Unruffled, 1 
UntU, 13 
Unusual, 13, 22 
Unwearied, 49 
Upper, 40 
Urge, 2, 6 ; a request, 

11 
U«e, v., 1,12,49, 50; 

B., 1, 20 
Useful, 18, 29 



Useless, 22 
Utterly, 1 



Valour, 18 

Value, 8., of, 13; v., 

44 
Vanguard, 49 
Variance, 32 
Various, 40 
Vase, 28 
Vein, 7 

Veneration, 48 
Venture, v., 26, 28 
Very, 29 ; many, 19 
Veterans, 40 
Vex, 39 ; vexed, 9 
Vexation, 37 
Victim, 44 
Victorious, 6 
Vie, 15 
Vigorously, 1 
Vifia,46 
Village, 81 
Virtue, 11, 32 
Visit, V. 42 
Volunteer, 29 
Vote, 3, 34 
Vow, v., 42 
Voyi^e, 31 



W 

Wage, 7 
Waft for, 2 
WaU, 1, 7 
Wander, 22 
Want, v., 9, 34 ' 
Wanting, be, 19, 34 
War, 50 
War-chariot, 6 
Ward off, 49 
Warm, v., 47 
Warmly, 6 
Warn, 6 
Watch, v., 2, 7 
Way, 2, 47; in no, 

18 ; on one s ; 28 
Weak, 13, 42 
Wealth, 17, 44 
Wealthy, 2 
Weapon, 17, 19 
Weep over, 86 
Wel&re, 4 
Well, 12; done, 46; 

then, 36 
What, 36, 87 
Whatever, 1, 46 
When, 18, 18 
Whence, 26, 32, 37 
Where, 12 ; you are, 

18 
Wherefore, 4 



Wherewith, 26 

Whether, 34, 39 

Which, 13 

While, 45 

Whit, 18 

Whither, 4 

Who, 36 

Whose, 50 

Why, 81, 36 

Wicked, 9 

Wife, 6 

Will, B., 46 

Will ft ever be, 16 

Willingly, 22, 28 

Wind,12 

Winter, 13 ; quarters, 

i 

Wisdom, 45 

Wise man, 15 

Wisely, 15, 20 

Wish, 9, 28; rather, 
6 

With, regard to, 7 

Withdraw, 26, 84 

Without, 1, 4 

Withstand, 23 

Witness, s., 81 

Woman, IS 

Wonder at, 29 

Wont, be, 81 

Word, 18; of com- 
mand, 50 

Work, 32 

World, 50 

Worth, 45 

Worthless, 11 

Worthy, 25 

Wound, 39, 50 

Wounded, 36 

Wrap round, 43 

Wretched, 34 

Wretchedness, 11 

Write, 12 ; back, 28 

Wrong, «., 1, 50; 9 

Wrongly, 6 



Tear, 6 
Yes, even, 31 
Yesterday, 37 ; ev^r 

ing, 4 
Yet, 11 
Yield, 22 
Yoke, 22 
Younger, 47 
Youth, 2S 



Zealously, 32 
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five hundred Illustrations, price 30s. 

An Introduction to Clinical Medicine. Six Lectures on 

the Method of Examining Patients, &c Third edition, 107 Illustra- 
tions, fcap. Svo, price 58. 

Outlines of Physiology. Numerous Illustrations, fcap. 

Svo, cloth, price 68. 

The Pathology and Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption. 

Second edition, with 26 large Illustrations, demy Svo, price 7s. 6d. 

BLACK'S General Atlas of the World l^ew edition (1860), 

66 maps, and Index of 60,000 names, &c., folio, half-bound morocco, 
gilt edges, price 60fl. 

School Atlas. 40 maps, and Index, 4to or Svo, price 

108.6d. 



School Atlas for Beginners. 27 maps, oblong 12mo, 

price 2s. 6d. 

Atlas of Australia, with all the Gold Eegions. 6 maps, 

royal 4to, price 68. 
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BLACK'S Atlas of North America. 20 Maps of the various Pro- 
vinces, States, and Countries. Bv John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
With descriptive letterpress, and an Index of 21,000 names. FoUo, 
price 16s. 

Guide Books for Tourists in Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 

8. d, 

England and Wales ... .... 10 6 

Scotland 8 6 

Ireland (Dablin, Killamey, Belfast, separately Is. 6d. each) . 5 

Wales 6 

North Wales, separately .36 

English Lakes .... .... 5 

Kent 3 6 

Yorkshire (paper cover, 2s. 6d.) cloth 3 

Kent and Sussex (or separately, Kent, 2s., Sussex, Is. 6d.) . 3 

Derbyshire, Hampshire, Warwickshire, and Gloucester, each 2 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight 2 6 

Surrey 5 

Sussex 2 6 

Highlands (Anderson's Guide) 10 6 

The Trosachs, and Argyleshire, each 16 

Argyleshire, Aberdeen, Perthshire, Moffat, Staffa and lona, 

Skye, and Sutherland, fcap., sewed . . . .10 

Edinburgh, Illustrated 3 6 

cheap edition 16 

Plan of the Town and Environs . . • .16 

Glasgow and West Coast 2 6 

Tourist's and Sportsman^s Companion to the Counties of Scot- 
land, post 8vo, bound in leather 10 6 

Tourist's Memorial of Scotland, Views of Scottish Scenery, 

royal 8vo 6 

Where Shall We Go? ^r Guide to the Watering Places of 

Great Britain and Ireland. New edition. . . .26 



Travelling Maps, lined with cloth, and bound in portable 

cases — «. d. 

England, 32 by 22 inches 4 6 

Scotland 4 6 

Scotland. Counties, each 10 

England, Scotland, and Ireland (20 by 14| inches), each . 2 6 

English Lake District, 19 by 14 inches 2 

North and South Wales, each 16 

Continent of Europe, railway map 4 

India 23 by 17} inches 
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BO WDLER (John). The Eeligion of the Heart, as Exemplified 

in the Life and Writings ot John Bowdler, late of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister-at-law. Edited by Chablbs Bowdlbb. 12mo, doth, 
price 5s. 

" A number of first-rate essays on most important themes, such 
as — ' The Atonement,* * EtemUy of Future Punishments,* ' Religion 
and Melancholy,* 'Practical View of the Character of Christ,* 
* Spiritual Mindedness,* ** etc. 

BROMBY (Rev. C. H.) Manual of Divinity for Schools and 
Colleges. Fcap., 8vo. In tiie Press. 

BROUGHAM (Lord). Installation Address of the Right Hon. 

Henry Lord Brougham, Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh, 
with Notes. Fcap., 8yo, price Is. 

BRUCE (James). Travels and Adventures in Abyssinia. IS&vr 

edition. Edited by J. M. Climoakt, M.A. Five page illustrations 
and portrait on tinted paper, by C. A. Doyle. Square 12mo, cloth, 
gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. 

BRYCE (James, M.A., LL.D., Glasgow). A Treatise on 

Book-keeping by Double Entry, with an Appendix on Single 
Entry. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 58. 

The Arithmetic of Decimals, adapted to a Decimal 

Coinage. Second edition, price Is. 6d. 



— — A Treatise on Algebra. Third edition. Crown 8vo, 
doth, price Ss. 

BUCHAN (A W., F.E.I.S.) The Advanced Prose and Poetical 

Reader; being a collection of select specimens in English, with 
Explanatory Notes and Questions on each lesson ; to which are ap- 
pended Lists of Prefixes and Affixes, with an Etymological Vocabu- 
lary. 12mo, doth, price Ss. 

Thb Poetical Reader, separately, price Is. 6d. 

BURGESS (Rev. Hbnbt, LLD., etc.) The Amatenr Gar- 
dener's Year Book, a Guide for those who Cultivate their own 
Gardens on the Principles and Practice of Horticulture. Fcap. Svo, 
cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

CANDLISH (Rev. Dr.) Life in a Risen Saviour. Being 
Discourses on the Resurrection. Second edition, crown 8yo, price 
7s. 6d. 

CARSON (A. R, LL.D.) Exercises in Attic Greek for the 
use of Schools and Colleges. 12mo, price 4b. 
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CAESOlSr (A.R., LLD.) Phaedrus' Fables of iEsop in Latin. 
New edition, with Vocabalary, edited by Bev. Wm. Veitch, 18mo 
bound, price 28. 

CHRISTISON" (Professor). A Dispensatory. New edition in 

preparation. 

COCKBURISr (Lord). Memorials of His Time. With portrait 

after Baebom. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
COOK'S (Captain) Voyages and Discoveries. Edited by John 

fiarrow Esq., F.R.S. Seven page Illostrations, square 12mo, gilt 
edgea^ price 5s. 

CIIOTN'GHAM (Rev. John, D.D.) The Church History of 

Scotland, from the Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present 
Century, 2 vols, demy Syo, price 21s. 

DAYLDSON (Rev. Dr.) A Treatise on Biblical Criticism. 

8vo, price 18s. 

DEMAUS (Rev. Robert, M. A.) Class Book of EngUsh Prose, 

Comprehending Specimens ot the most Distinguished Prose Writers 
from Chaugbr to the Present Time, with Biographical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, and Introductory Sketches of the History of 
English literature. 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Litroduction to the History of English Literature. 12mo, 

price 28. 

The Young Scholar's Guide, a Book for the Training of 

youth. Illustrated, 18mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

DEmSON (E. B., M.A., Q.C.) Clocks and Locks, Fcap, 

8yo, price 8s. 6d. 

DONALDSOl^ (James, M.A.) Latin Reader of Jacobs and 

Classen. With Notes, etc., 12mo, price Ss. 6d. 
Or CouBSK I., price Is. 9d. 
Course II., price 28. 

Modem Greek Grammar, 12mo, price 2s. 



DRESSER (Professor). Popular Manual of Botany without 
technical terms. Fcap. 8to, twelve page Wood Illustrations, price 
88. 6d. 
With the Hlostrations coloured, price 46. 6d. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BEITANNICA. 21 vols., 4to (each 

vol. 24s.) Compiete £25 : 48. ; with Index £25 : 12b. 

21 vols, 4to, half bound, Russia extra, marbled edges, 

30s. per yoL, Complete £31 : lOs. ; with Index £32 : 2 : 6. 

Index to Ditto, 4to, price 8s., cloth ; or 12s. 6d. half- 

rnssia. 

FAIRBAIRN (William). Iron : its History, Properties, and 
Processes of Manufacture. Crown 8yo, price 68. 

FARRAR (Rev. F. W.) Julian Home : A Tale of College 
Lifie. Foolscap Svo, second edition, price 5s. 

Eric ; or Little by Little ; a Tale of Roslyn School 

Fifth edition, fcap. 8yo, price 5s. 

FORBES (Professor J. D.) Occasional Papers on the Theory 

of Glaciers, with ten Plates and twenty-nine Wood Engrayings. 
Demj 8yo, price 10s. 6d. 

Reply to Professor Tyndall's remarks in his work " On the 

Glaciers of the Alps." Price Is. 

. Norway and its Glaciers. Followed by Journals of Excur- 
sions in the High Alps of Dauphin^, Berne, and Sayoy. With two 
Maps, ten Coloured Lithographic Views, and twenty-two Wood 
Engrayings. Royal 8vo, price 218. 

Tour of Mont Blanc and of Monte Rosa. Hlustrated with 

Map of the Pennine Chain of Alps, fcap. 8yo, price 8s. 6d. 

GRAHAM (G. F.) Musical Composition : its Theory and 

Practice. With numerous Engrayings, and copious Musical Illustra- 
tions. 4to, price 98. 

GULLIVER'S Travels to liHput. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, gilt 

edges, price Is. 6d. 

GUXN" (Wm. M., LL.D.) Rudiments of the Latin Language. 

12mo, price 28. 

GUTHRIE (Rev. Dr.) Pleas for Ragged Schools. Crown 

8yo. Illustrated coyer. Price 28. 6d. 

The Gospel in Ezekiel. Twenty-seventh thousand. Crown 

8yo, price 78. 6d. 

Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints. Sixteenth 

thousand. Crown 8yo, price 78. 6d 
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GUTHRIE (Rev. Dr.) The Christian World Unmasked, by 

Bbrkidob. £dited bj Dr. Guthkie. Fcap. 8to, cloth aotique, red 
edges, price 2s. 6d. 

The Street Preacher, being the Autobiography of Robert 

Flockhart £dited bj Dr. Guthrib. Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, 
price 2s. 

HERSCHEL (Sir J. F. W., Bart.) Physical Geography. 

Crown 870, price 78. 6d. 

Meteorology. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

The Telescope. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 



JEFFREY (Rev. Dr.) Voices from Calvary; or the Seven 

Last Sayings of Oar Dying Lord. Second edition, fcap. Svo, cloih 
antique, price 48. 

JUEJilS (J. B.) The Student's Manual of Geology. Fcap. 

8vo, with Woodcat Dlustrations, price 8s. 6d. 

School Boy's Manual of Geology. In preparation. 



KELLAXD (Professor). Elements of Algebra, for the use of 

Schools and Junior Classes in Colleges. Crown 8vo, price 48. 

• Algebra — being a Complete and easy Introduction to 

Anal3i;ical Science. Crown 8vo, pp. 467, price 7s. 6d. 

KEMP (W. S., MA) Exercises in Latin Syntax, adapted to 
Ruddiman*8 Rules, with Copious Vocabularies. Part I., Agreement 
and Goyemment. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 

KITTO (Dr.) Cyclopaedia of Biblical literature. Second 

edition. 2 vols, medium 870, 554 Wood Engravings. Several Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, price £S. 

Popular Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. In one volume, 

8vo, illustrated by 836 Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 

History of Palestine ; from the Patriarchal Age to the 

present time. Numerous Wood Engravings, crown 8vo, price 5s. 

School Edition. 12mo, price 4s.; without Map, 3s. 6d. 

An Account of Palestine. Crown 8vo, cloth plain, price 

2s. 6d., doth gilt, price Ss. 

LAMARTIXE (Alphonsb de). Mary Stuart With Portrait, 

crown 8vo, price 5s. 

LAYCOCK (Professor). Principles and Methods of Medical 
Observation and Besearch. Crown 8vo^ price 68. 
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M'CULLOCH (J. R) Principles of Political Economy. 8vo, 

price 15s. 

A Treatise on Metallic and Paper Money and Banks, 

written for the Encyclopedia Britannica. 4to, 58. 

Economical Policy. Second edition, enlarged and im- 

proyed, 8vo, price lOs. 6d. 

On Taxation. 4to, price Ss. 6d. 

MAC AULA Y (Lord). ^Biographies of Atterbury, Bunyan, 

Goldsmith, Johnson, and Pitt, contributed to the Encyclopsadia 
Britannica. Fcap. 8vo, price Ss. 6d.; demy 8vo, with Portrait by 
Maull and Polyblank, price lOs. 6d. 

MACAULAY (Dr. Alexr.) Medical Dictionary, designed for 
popular use ; containing an account of Diseases and their Treatment, 
including those most frequent in warm climates. New edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved. By Robert Welbank Maoaulat, 
M.D., U.E.I.C.S. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, and 128. 6d. 
half-russia. 

MAXSEL (H. L., D.C.L.) Metaphysics, or the Philosophy of 

Consciousness. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

MASSON (Gustaa'e). Introduction to the History of French 

Literature. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Class-Book of French Literature, with Biographical 

Notices, Notes and Chronological Tables, crown 8yo. 

MILLER'S (Hugh) Works, crown 8vo, each 7s. 6d. 

Mt Schools and Sohoolmastbrs.* 

Scenes and Legends in the North of Scotland. 

First Impressions of Enoland and its People.* 

The Old Red Sandstone. 

Testimony of the Rocks. 

The Cruise of the Bbtst. 

Sketch Book of Popular Geoloot. 

Foot-Prints of the Creator. 

•* Cheap editions of the above, crown 8vo, cloth, limp, price 

2s. 6d. 

MILLER (Professor). Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 yols., 8yo, each 168. 

MTJKCHAUSEN (Baron), Numerous lUustrations. 18mo, 

gilt edges, price Is. 6d. 

U^RRAY (Andrew and Robert). The Theory and Practice 

^ Shipbuilding and Steam Ships. Illustrated with Plates «nd 
Woodcuts, 4to, price 148. ^ 
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XEILL (Patrick, LL.D.) The Fruit, Flower, and Kitdien 

Garden. Proftuelj lUuBtrated. Fcap. Svo, price da. 6d. 

NICOL (Professor). Elements of Mineralogy; containing a 
General Introduction to the Science, with descriptions of the Species. 
Fcap. 8yo, price 58. 

OSWALD (Eev. John). Etymological Dictionary of the 

English Language. Seventh edition, 18mo, bound, 5s. 

OWEN (Richard, F.E.8.) Palaeontology, or a Systematic 

Summary of Extinct Animals, and their Geological Relations. 
141 Illustrations, second edition, demy 8yo, price 16s. 

PAEK (MuNOo), Travels in Africa. Nine page lUnstrationB, 
square 12mo, gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. 

PATERSON (James, M. A., Barrister at Law). Compendium of 

English and Scotch Law. Royal 8yo, price 288. 

PILLANS (Professor). Eclogee Ciceronianes. 18mo, price Ss. 6 A 

First Steps in Physical and Classical Geography. Fcap. 

Svo, price Is. 6d. 

PORTEOUS (Bishop). Evidences of the Truth, and Divine 

Origin of the Christian Revelation, with Definitions and Analysis by 
James Botd, LL.D. 18mo, price Is. 

POETRY and Poets of Britain. From Chaucer to Tennyson, 

with Biographical Sketches, and a rapid View of the Characteristic 
Attributes of each. By Daniel Sorymoboub, Post Svo, gilt 
edges, price 7s. 6d. 

PROSE and Prose Writers of Britain. By Rev. Robert Dehaus, 

M.A. Crown Svo, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

RAMSAY (Allan). The Gentle Shepherd. Illustrated, 16mo, 

price 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges Ss. 

RICHARDSON (Sir John, LL.D., eta) The Polar regions. 

Demy Svo. With Map, price 14s. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Illustrated by C. A. Doyle. Square 
ISmo, gilt edges, price Ss. 6d. 

RUSSELL (Robert). North America; its Agriculture and 

Climate : containing Observations on the Agriculture and Climate of 
Canada, the United States, and the Island of Cuba. With Coloured 
Map and Plana. Demy Svo, price 6a. 
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EUSSELL (Scott). The Steam Engine. Illustrated, post 

Svo, price 5s. 



Steam and Steam Navigation. A Treatise on the Nature, 

Properties, and Applications of Steam, and on Steam Navigation. 
Illustrated, post 8yo, 9s. 

SCHMITZ (Dr.) Elementary Greek Grammar. 12mo, price 
ds. 6d. 

SCKYMGEOUR (Daniel). Class -Book of EngUsh Poetry. 

12mo, price 48. 6d. Or in 2 parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 

SCOTT (Sir Walter). Complete Works and Life. 98 vols., 

fcap. 8vo, £14:14. 



Waverley Novels. The latest editions with the Author's 
Notes — 

New Illustrated Edition of 1860, 48 vols., fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, 96 Plates, and 1700 Illustrations . . . £10 16 

Library Edition, 26 vols, demy 8vo, with 204 Engrav- 
ings after Wilkie, Landseer 13 2 6 

Author's Favourite Edition of 1847, in 48 vols., fcap. 

8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette to each vol. . 7 4 

Cabinet Edition, 25 vols., fcap Svo, each vol. containing 

Steel Frontispiece and Woodcut Vignette . . . 8 10 

People's Edition, 5 vols, royal Svo, with Illustrations . 2 2 
Bailwat Edition, 25 vols., fcap. Svo, Illustrated Covers 1 17 6 
Separately, Is. 6d. each, or in cloth, 28. 



VoLl. Waverley, or **'Tis Sixty 

Years Since.** 
2. Guy Mannering, or The 

Astrologer. 
8. Antiquary. 
4. Bob Boy. 
6. Old Mortality. 

6. Black Dwar^ and Legend 

of Montrose. 

7. Heart of Mid- Lothian. 

8. Bride of Lammermoor. 

9. Ivanhoe. 

10. Monastery. 

11. Abbot. 



Vol. 13. Pirate. 

14. Fortunes of Nigel. 
35. Peveril of the Peak, 

16. Quentin Durward. 

17. St Bonan's Well. 

18. Bedgauntlet. 

19. The Betrothed. 

20. The Talisman. 

21. Woodstock. 

22. Fair Maid of Perth. 

23. Anne of Geierstein, or the 

Maiden of the Mist. 

24. Count Bobert of Paris. 

25. Surgeon*8 Daughter — 



12. Kenilworth. I Castle Dangerous. 
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SCOTT (Sir Walter). Poetical Works. Various editions 

from 58. to 868. 

Miscellaneous Prose Works. Various editions, from 26s. 

to 84s. 

Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 5 vols., fcap. 8vo, price 20s. 

People*8 edition, 1 vol., rojal 8yo, price lOs. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Various editions, 6s. to 15s. 

Beauties of. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 

Headings for the Young from Scott's Works. Fcap. 8vo, 

gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

Life o^ by J. G. Lockhart. Various editions, 7s. 6d. to 

308. 

SIMPSON (Professor). Obstetric Memoirs and Contributions, 
including those on Anaesthesia. Edited by C. W. Priestly, M.D., 
and H. R. Storer, M.D. 2 vols., Svo, profusely Illustrated, 868. 

SMITH (Adam, LL.D.) The Wealth of Nations : an Inquiiy 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. Edited, and 
with Life of the Author, by J. R. M^Culloch, Esq. Fourth edition, 
corrected throughout, and greatly enlarged. 8vo, IGs. 

SPALDING (Wm., M.A.) An Introduction to Logical Science. 

Fcap. Svo, 4s. 6d. 

STEVENSON (David). Canal and Eiver Engineering. Small 
8yo, 48. 6d. 

STEWART (W. C.) The Practical Angler, or the Art of 
Trout Fishing, more particularly applied to Clear Water. Fourth 
edition, l2mo, cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

THOMAS (Dr. Egbert). The Modem Practice of Physic. 

Eleyenth edition, edited by Dr. Frampton. 2 vols., 8vo^ price 28s. 

THOMSON (Professor). Brewing and DistiUation. Post 8vo, 
price 6s. 

TRAILL (Professor). Medical Jurisprudence. Post 8vo, price 

58. 

TYTLER (P. F.) Histoiy of Scotland. Enlarged and con- 
tinned to the Present lime, by the Rev. Jambs Tatlor, D.D., and 
adapted to the purposes of Tuition by Alex. Reid, LL.D. Sixth 
edition, 12mo, 8a. 6d. 
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TYTLEE (P. F.) OutUnes of Modem History. Fiftli edition, 

l2mo, 8s. 

Outlines of Ancient History. Fourth edition, 12ijolo, 3b. 



TYTLEE (Miss M. Fraser). Tales of Good and Great Kings. 

Fcap., cloth, price Ss. 6d. 
YEITCH (Eev. Wm.) Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective. 

Post Svo, price 68. 

WALPOLE (Horace). The Castle of Otranto. Fcap. 8vo, 
Illustrated, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 

WAEDLAW (Dr.) Systematic Theology. A Complete System 
of Polemic Divinity. In three vols., demy 8vo, price 21s. 

WHITE (Eobbrt). Madeira; its Climate and Scenery. Second 
edition by J. T. Johnson. With nomerous lUostrations, and a Map 
of the Island, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

YOUNG (Andrew). The Angler and Tourist's Guide to the 

Northern Counties of Scotland, with Instructions to Toung Anglers. 
l8mo, price 2s. 
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Now complete, in 21 Volumes 4to, Cloth, price 21 Guineas ; or handsomely 
Half-bound in Busaia Leather, price dO Guineas, 

THE EIGHTH EDITION OF THE 

ENCTCLOFiEDIA BBITANNICA. 

A DICTIOI^AEY OF AKTS, SCIENCES, AKD GENEKAL 

LITEEATUEE. 

WUh upwards of Five Thousand JUtistrationa on Wood and SteeL 
And accompanied by a complete Index, in cloth, 8s., or half-russia, 12s. 6d. 



(From the Time$, Ffibruary 1, 1861.) 

" When we look over the list of contributors, it is impossible to deny the 
weight of its imposing array of names, which claims to comprise, apparently 
with good reason, 'the greater number of the individuals most celebrated in 
scientific, literary, and political history, who have adorned the annals of this 
country for a long series of years.* The very pick and cream of this catalogue 
occupies several pages. Nor have the contributions of most of them been 
limited to subjects which other men might have treated as well, but for the 
most part we obtain some of the choicest work of each upon the subjects on 
which they were the principal authorities. Where Archbishop Whately takes 
the rise, progress, and corruptions of Christianity ; Bunsen the subject of Luther 
and the German Reformation; M'CuUoch, money, political economy, and the 
cognate subjects ; Macaulay, and De ' Qnincey, their selected biographies ; 
Donaldson, philology; Owen, palaeontology; Herschel, the telescope; Robert 
Stevenson, iron bridges ; Bazley, cotton ; Fairbaim, iron manufacture ; and other 
men, for the most part the work to which they were most competent, the reader 
may grasp a notion of the grand work of reference which is now placed before 
him. Of course a detailed criticism of its contents would require an army of 
critics to produce a review itself of a length, quite incalculable, and criticism 
must be abandoned, because it is practicaJly an impossibility. It should be 
added, however, that the work is profusely illustrated, especially with woodcuts ; 
and, best of all, that it is furnished with the new feature of a general index, 
which completes its value as a work of reference. In a book framed upon this 
plan by such a multitude of eminent men, and with such obviously useful acces- 
sories, it may therefore be fairly conceived that the world has now such an 
EncyclopsBdia as it never had before.** 
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Jn Two Volumes, demy 8vo., pp. 1194, price 2 Is. 

^E CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

FROM THE 

COMMENCEMENT <# THE CHRISTIAN ERA TO THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

By the rev. JOHN CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 

MINISTER OF CRIEFF. 

Tolnme I.— A.D. 30 V> 1603. 

Account of the original inhabitants of the country and their heathen worship. 
Dawn of Christianity. Rise of Monachism. Labours of the Culdees. 
Origin of tithes, parishes, etc. Ancient Scottish liturgies, music, archi- 
tecture, etc. 

Our ancestors in Papal times, and the growth of the Papacy. Introdaction and 
influence of printing. Foundation of Universities oi St. Andrews, Glas- 
gow, and Aberdeen. 

Bise of Knox and the Reformation. Downfall of Popery. Martyrdoms and 
exciting controversies. The first staff of the Protestant Church. First 
Book of Discipline, etc. 

Protestantism, and its effects on the people and property. Episcopacy dealt 
I with by the Assembly. Second Book of Discipline, and erection of pres- 

' byteries. The General Assembly, its constitution and the sources of its 

strength. The Gowrie conspiracy. Accession of James YI. to the English 
throne. 

Volume II.— A.D. 1604 to 1831. 

Struggle between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy. King James and his con- 
^rences with English and Scotch divines. The Melvilles. Episcopacy 
set up. Vestiges of Popery. Protest of Presbyterian ministers. The 
Book of Sports. Nonconformists. Death of James VI. Charles I. and 
the introduction of the English ritual. Tumult in St Giles* Church. Riots 
in Edinburgh. The Covenant and the Covenanters. 
Calvinism of the Scottish Church. The Westminster Assembly. Montrose's 
campaigns. Battle of Philiphaugh. Execution of Charles I. Defeat and 
death of Montrose. Charles II. takes the Covenant, and afterwards re- 
solves to set up Episcopacy. Piety of the covenanting times, and struggles 
of the Covenanters. Execution of Argyle, Guthrie, and others. Episco- 
pacy restored. Murder of Sharp. Battles of Bullion Green, Drumclog, 
and Bothwell Bridge, etc. 
* William of Orange. The Cameronians. Battle of Killiecrankie. Massacre of 
Glencoe. The parochial school system established. The Union. The 
Toleration Act. History of patronage. Rebellion of 1715. 
Writings of Dr. Samuel Clarke. Professor Simson tried for Arianism. Life 
and labours of Wodrow. Ebenezer Erskine. The Secession. The Por- 
teous Mob. George Whitefield. The Cambuslang revival. Dr. Webster. 
Dr. Wallace. Bebellion of 1745. Patronage a bone of contention. Case 
of Lanark. The Moderate and Popular parties. First appearance of 
Bobertson the historian. Deposition of Gillespie. Scepticism of David 
Hume. Speculations of Lord Kames. Home, the author of ^ Douglas." 

I Formation of the Presbyterv of Belief. Htmie's essav on Miracles, and 

i Campbell's answer. Dr. Beid. Dr. Beattie. Change m church politics. 

I Patronage Struggles. Dr. Hardy's Pamphlet. The Buchanites. Foreign 
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The object of this work is to explain to English lawyers and their clients 
having property or business relations in Scotland the main differences which 
distinguish the law of that country. It is well known that these differences per- 
vade nearly every branch of the law ; and not only do the laws of England and 
Scotland differ in substance, but the law language used in one country is scarcely 
intelligible in the other. So serious is the difficulty felt by English solicitors in 
transacting that part of their clients' business which is governed by Scotch law, 
that they have hitherto b,een obliged to send such business away altogether, 
rather than involve themselves in unknown perplexities. The present work is 
designed to remove this drawback to the intercourse between English and Scotch 
lawyers, and enable English solicitors to meet all the ordinary exigencies of 
their clients so situated. The author goes systematicaUy over all the branches 
of the law of both countries— Real Property, Contracts, Mercantile Law, Marriage, 
Succession, Criminal Law, Public Law, and Procedure of the Courts — and omit- 
ting what is common to both countries, he singles out those parts in which the 
discrepancies occur. He states the English law as regards those parts in the 
text in the English law language ; and by means of notes, which embody the 
contrarieties and qualifications existing in the Scotch law, he exhibits the dif- 
ferences between the laws of the two countries in almost a tabular form. He 
also adds a Dictionary of Parallel Terms and Phrases, explaining all the 
technical terms current in each countrj", by their equivalents in the law of the 
other country. The work is designed not only for the technical lawyer, but also 
supplies a vast body of information to those laymen who are mixed up with both 
countries, whether as Landed Proprietors, Manufacturers, Merchants, Politicians, 
or Law Eeformers. 
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